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PREFACE. 


Ix the present volume the history of republican Rome is 
brought to an end. What follows is the process of tran- 
sition toa monarchical form of government. The history 
of the Empire properly begins with the dictatorship of 

* Sulla. Hence Dean Merivale, in his ‘History of the Ro- 
mans under the Empire,’ very properly makes the death of 
Sulla his starting-point. Having reached this point, I 
propose, for the present, to stop. If I undertake to write 
more, it will be a distinct work. 

The great difficulty which an historian of Rome has to 
contend with is the fragmentary condition and the un- 
trustworthy character of the sources. This is due in 
the earlier period to the absence of literary culture in 
Rome, and in the later to the unfortunate circumstance 
that when at last literature began to be cultivated, and 
numerous annalists undertook to record the traditions of 
the past and the reports of current events, almost all of 
these extensive historical works were swept away, leaving 
nothing behind but a few incoherent fragments and 
second-hand compilations. 

‘Thus the number of questions to which we cannot give 
an answer is deplorably great, and wo have, moreover, the 
uneasy feeling that much of what is accepted as true and 
‘unimpeachable only appears so because we happen to 
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have no independent contradictory statements, and are 
therefore not entitled to reject reports, though they 
may soem from internal evidence to be open to the most 
serious doubts. This refers to all, and even the best~ 
attested, facts in the history of Rome. But when we 
examine the claim of the earlier period to be treated as 
historical, we are forced to admit that a considerable por- 
tion of it, which was allowed to pass on a first investi- 
gation, fails to stand the test of a repeated criticism. 
People are very differently organized with regard to their 
power of believing and doubting statements. Mankind 
may be divided into two classes, the credulous and the 
sceptical. In itself credulity is as dangerous as scep- 
ticism to historical trath. To believe everything because 
it is put down by an ancient writer, whatever may be its 
absurdity, or however irreconcilable it may be with physical 
or moral laws, however contradictory to other statements 
of the same or other writers, is as bad as to reject statements 
unless they are attested by evidence sufficient to convince 
a jury in acriminal trial. If the latter claim were made, 
we should be obliged to give up the task of writing his- 
tory, at least of writing ancient history ; we should have 
to acquiesce in the saying that all so-called history is a 
fable convenue. On the other hand, if uncritical cre- 
dulity were again to gain the ascendency which it pos- 
sessed before the rise of the spiritof modern criticism, we 
should waste time and labour on solemn trifles, utterly 
worthless or even injurious. 

I have tried to avoid the two extremes. Whether I 
have always succeeded, it is not for me to say. 

After ascertaining the facts of history we approach the 
more delicate task of appteciating the political and moral 
principles by which individual men end whole nations 
wore actuated. Thore is a class of historians and critics 
who object to pronouncing a judgment of men and events. 
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They would confine history to a simple narrative of events, 
without comment or even the expression of assenting or 
dissenting feelings. This has been called objective his- 
tory, and it has been commended as history written ‘sine 
ira et studio.’ I do not profess to have aimed at such an 
ideal, nor do I think that those who can write history 
without having their feelings engaged on one or the other 
side can be true historians. A man incapable of feeling 
sympathy or aversion should not deal with the investi- 
gation, certainly not with the delineation, of the acts of 
moral agents. He may be fit to examine and describe 
stones, flowers, or acids, he may solve mathematical pro- 
blems, but not the great moral problems which are pre- 
sented by the actions of men, And indeed experience 
shows that only those histories are productive of deep and 
lasting effects which glow with the moral warmth of the 
writer. Tacitus himself, who emphatically disclaims parti- 
sanship, owes his great success to the intense hatred of 
tyranny with which he contrives to inspire his reader. 

T have not been able or willing to assume the attitude 
of perfect indifference as to the spirit and character of 
individual and national morality. I have not aimed at 
painting in those neutral tints which, if they do not give 
the wrong colours, cannot give the right colours either. 
But I have tried to aspire to that which is the highest and 
the most difficult virtue of an historian, impartiality—an 
impartiality which does not shrink from pronouncing 
judgment, but which guides the judge, even in passing 
sentence, to a just discrimination between right and 
wrong. 

Yet I have been charged with » bias unfavourable to 
Rome. Surely it would be strange for a man to devote 
years of patient study and severe labour to a subject, if 
he were not inspired with a certain degree of enthusiasm 
for it. ‘The general tendency of writers has been to exalt 
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unduly the subject with which they deal. Biographers 
have too frequently been panegyrists. It is therefore not 
likely that any man would set about writing an elaborate 
history of Rome, if he were not a warm admirer of the 
Boman people in the main, I profess myself to be one, 
and I have given ample proof in many parts of my work 
that I have the highest respect for Roman patriotism, 
firmness, courage, earnestness, self-devotion, perseverance, 
prudence, for Roman dignity and manliness, in fact for all 
the virtues which may be called specifically Roman. 

But I do not think that the historian of a special 
nation. must needs be a special pleader who is retained to 
say everything that can be said in favour, and to conceal 
or colour all that can in any way prejudice his client. I 
have not felt bound to palliate faults, to explain away 
errors, to justify acts of cruelty or treachery, still less to 
heap accusations, sarcasm, depreciation, and contempt 
upon all the enemies of Rome. I never thought that in 
writing the history of Rome I must Ly the nature of my 
task revile either Carthaginians or Greeks, On the con- 
trary, I have the more endeavoured to say what justice 
demands in their favour, because the Roman historians 
have had the ear of the world, and have silenced all the 
voices that could bear witness opposed to their own. The 
character of the Roman annalists for veracity does not 
stand high, least of all where personal or national pride 
guided their pens. I have considered it my duty, in many 
instances, to point out their failings and to correct their 
errors, In this criticism I may have erred, but I have not 
erred from a preconeaived feeling of hostility to the great 
nation whose history I have tried to write. 

It is, perhaps, not too much to say that the history of 
the ancient world, both Greek and Roman, has only inour 
‘own time begun to be understood and to be duly appre- 
ciated. The principles of historical criticism to be applied 
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to the evidences date from the early part of the present 
century. ‘They, however, affect only the outward network 
of data on which the narrative must proceed. Far more 
important is the correct appreciation of the institutions of 
antiquity, of the organization of society, of the notions 
entertained by the ancients of morality and religion. 
‘There was a time when almost everything that came from 
antiquity was indiscriminately admired, and with a kind 
of superstitious awe upheld as a masterpiece, were it a 
work of art, a political institution, or philosophical doc 
trine. The great men of antiquity were talked of as 
unattainable models for military excellence or political 
virtue. - Plutarch’s heroes were all a sort of demigods ; 
the ancient republics were ideal states of society, from 
which mankind had degenerated so far, that improvement 
ould be expected only from a gradual return to the great 
prototypes. In the frenzy of the revolutionary fever in 
France the Roman consuls and senators, the tribunes and 
the Roman plebiscites were mimicked even with the togas 
and the curule chairs, while Harmodius and Aristogeiton, 
Bratus and Cato, were glorified as the types of republican 
virtue. This time of a childish worship of false idols has 
passed away. We have begun to look more coolly into 
the history of antiquity, and we find that not everything 
“was so organized as to insure the happiness of the greatest 
number of human beings. 

It is especially the admirers of republican insti- 
tutions who have been sobered in this estimate of the 
blessings to be expected from such forms of government. 
Whilst the equality of all the citizens in the democracies 
of antiquity used to be, extolled, it was generally for- 
gotten that many, nay, sometimes a majority, of the popu- 
lation, far from enjoying the privileges of citizens, had no 
rights whatever, and were treated as private property. 
The institution of slavery was kept out of sight by the 
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admirers of antiquity, and yet this institution alone 
suffices to condemn the whole structure of their social 
and political life. It was at the root of all the evils 
which affected the family and the State, and it made the 
maladies from which they suffered incurable. 

Another feature of ancient society which was gene- 
rally overlooked or passed by without due attention was 
the frightful severity of the rights of war. The ruthless 
treatment of a vanquished enemy, the killing of prisoners, 
the enslaving of men, women, and children, nay the exter- 
inination of obnoxious populations, were perfectly inaccord- 
ance with the prevailing custome ond sentiments, and in 
fact grew from the same root which produced slavery. 
The conviction had not yet dawned in the minds of men, 
that there were rights to be respected, even beyond the 
pale of their own political community, in persons belong- 
ing to another, 

Bat even within each body of citizens we find that the 
rights of individuals were far from being so secured as to 
justify our wish to possess institutions similar to those in 
which law was administered in Greece or Rome. 

In the popular assemblies which decided criminal 
prosecutions, justice was never emancipated from political 
party spirit; and all the attempts made in Rome during 
the republican period to create a body of independent and 
impartial judges resulted in ignominious failure. 

It is not necessary here to go into every departmentof 
public life to prove the great difference and the great su- 
periority of political institutions of our own time over 
those of the ancient republics. I have directed attention 
to it wherever an opportunity offered. But I am far from 
making it a charge against the people and statesmen of 
Rome, that they were not so wise as the experience of 
many ages has mado us. No nation can rise much above 
a general level of enlightenment common to a given age, 
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-or anticipate the civilisation of a far-distant future. The 
Romans performed their task successfully; they esta 
blished a commonwealth which, by preserving internal 
order and military discipline, proved itself superior to all 
the other states of antiquity, and rose to the command of 
the whole ancient world. This is their indelible title to 
greatness, which every historian must and will acknow- 
ledge. It is the absolute and unqualified praise given to 
them, even in comparison with modern times, that must 
be deprecated as both undeserved and injurious. 

If we would learn practical lessons from history, we 
cought to be particularly on our guard in our compari- 
sons of the past with the present. For this reason, and 
not with a view of depreciating Roman institutions, I 
have pointed out what appears defective aud faulty in the 
grand fabric of the Roman constitution. 

In concluding my work and this preface I wish to 
express my grateful sense of the obligations I am under 
to the Rev. Sir George W. Cox, Bart, who has from first 
to last assisted me with his valuable advice and help. 


W. IHNE. 


Vinta Funexox, near Ierorcume: 
January 14, 1882, 
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CHAPTER VIJ. 
THE ARISTOCRATIC REACTION APTER THE GRACCHT. 


Ir we consider with what animosity and violence C. 
Gracchus had attacked the nobility, we shall have to con- 
fess that the victory of the latter was used with com- 
parative moderation and mildness. The leaders of the 
democratic movement, and those who had with armed 
force resisted the government, were of course punished, 
and in their punishment acts of severity, revenge, and 
cruelty would certainly occur. But the victorious party 
was far from abusing their triumph, as was the practice 
in the revolutions of Greek cities and became customary 
afterwards in Rome. They aimed neither at the utter 
destruction of their defeated enemies by death or exile, 
nor even at a total and immediate repeal of the hateful 
innovations. On the ccntrary they followed the precedent 
observed after the death of Tiberius Gracchus. Just as 
on that occasion the agrarian law was allowed to remain 
unrepealed, and the adherents of the democratic party 
were not subjected to indiscriminate persecution, so at 
present the validity of the laws of Caius Gracchus was not 
called in question, nor was an attempt made to extirpate 
the democratic party. 

Nevertheless the victory of the optimates was not the 
less fruitful of results because they went to work with 
prudence and caution. They could hardly give offence by 
quietly dropping the execution of the popular proposals of 
Livius Drusus. These proposals had served their turn by 
weakening tho popolarity of Cains Gracchus. They had 
never passed beyond the preliminary stage of public dis- 
cussion. The case was different with regard to the 
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noor: colonies which C. Gracchus had proposed to establish at 


Vit Tarentum, Capua, and other places in Italy. It appears 


that at least some of these new settlements were already 
being made.! This was also the case with the new colony 
of Junonia on the site of Carthage, which C. Gracchus 
had had so much at heart, that he had himself gone to 
Africa to start it. The establishment of all these colonies 
was now interrupted, but it appears that the assignments 
of land which had been made were ratified.’ Soon after 
121 B.c, one of the most essential provisions of the agra~ 
rian law of Gracchus was repealed, the prohibition of 
selling lands assigned by the commissioners. By this 
prohibition Gracchus had hoped to secure to the peasantry 
established by him the prospect of a durable settlement. 
He thought he could compel by law the new owners of 
land to remain on their allotments, even if they preferred 
to abandon them. As we have already remarked,? the 
agrarian law itself ia condemned by this compulsion. A 
peasantry restrained and foreed to cultivate the land 
against their will, because the law does not allow the 
alienation of it, was not a free peasantry, but bound to 
the soil like serfs, and would not have been a gain for 
Italy. It was quite natural that many of the Roman pro- 
Jetarians felt very uncomfortable, when they found them- 
selves turned into peasants, and that they were fain to 
seize the first opportunity for getting rid of their new 
possession, which was to them only an encumbrance. The 
prohibition of selling their own might turn into a burden 
what was intended to be a benefit. This grievance was 
removed by a law, which soon after the death of C. 
Graechus made it lawful to alienate lands assigned under 
the provisions of the agrarian law. Under the pretext of 
giving relief to the peasants, this repeal of a restrictive 
clause by facilitating the transfer of land enabled the 
great landowners to resume their practice of buying 
up the smaller estates, and it again exposed the poor 


+ Velleius, i. 15. ® Corp. Inseript. Lat. i. 
"Vol iv. p 886, 4 Appian, Bell. Civ. 





P. 83, ¢. 59, 60. 
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farmers to the iniquitous practices of chicanery, fraud, 
and violence, to which so many of them had fallen victims 
already. The fair vision which the Graechi had had of 
a numerous independent peasantry vanished into air.t 
‘About the same time, probably in the year 1203.0., an 
accusation was brought by the tribune Q. Decius? against 
Lucius Opimius, who as consul in the preceding year had 
put down the riot, and on this occasion had, contrary to 
established law, put to death Roman citizens without trial 
by the people. This accusation seems to indicate a revival 
of the popular agitation, barely suppressed by force; for 
it was an attack directed against the leading man of the 
nobility, But upon » closer inspection it turns out to 
1 1 exapoct that about this time a law was sacried that no rogation should 
bo brought beforeche poople without leing previously sanctioned by the eeaaio, 
In practice this hed always been the rule, and it might have been contended 
that it was unconstitutional to disregard the practice. But somo instances 
had occurred which showed that the practice had not grown into an acknow- 
Tedged legal maxim. ‘Tho frst known cuss waa that of the agrarian law of C. 
Flemini 
sequently 





| P-126), The elder Scipio, in 205 ne., bad threatened to act 
and to apply to the people direct for per~ 
mission to carry the war iuto Africa. He was restrained from doing 20 only 
by a compromise (vol. ii. p. 417). After this time the nobility ruled unop- 











posed. Nobody dreamt of deviating from the usual practice, and of bringing 
‘alministrative or legislative measures Kefore the people without the authori~ 
sation of the senate, Tho Gracchi were tho firet to break through thie rule 
systematically. ‘They ignored tho senate altogether, and treated directly with 
the people, showing a supreme contempt of constitational practice, and even 
law; fur the deposition of Octavius by ‘Tiberius Gracchus, and the attempt to 
secure re-cloction to the tribaneship, must. bo called infractions of tho asta- 
biiahed order. Wo should not bo surprived to hear that the senato, after ite 
victory, tried to provent for the future, by formsl law, the democratic prac~ 
tices introduced by C. Flaminius, and carried to exch extromes by the two 
Gracchi. But no trace of such a law is preserved. ‘The only fact. which may 
suggest that the approval of the senate was legally required, is the proceeding 
of C. Marius in his tribuneahip, 119 me. He had proposed, for the purpose of 
checking the practice of bribery, to xarrow tho approaches to the voting ura 
‘or polling bocthe, where, it appears, clectioneering agente used to waylay and 
influence the voters, When this proposal was opposed in the senate, Marius 
threatened to exst both consuls into prison unless a senatus consultum was 
passed to epprore of his motion (Plutarch, Mar. 4). It seoms that so extruor- 
dinary and violent x meamrs wold not have been rescrtad to, if Marios could 
hhave dispensed with the provious sanction of tho senate. 


4 Liv. 61. Cicoro, Parti, Orat. 80, 108; De Orat. il, 30, 152. 
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have been simply a manceuvre of the ruling party. This 


—T_. party had a great intorest in justifying their proceodings 


Recall of 
Popillius 
Lens, 


in the conflict with the democrats. They were anxious to 
secure their leaders from the consequences of a reaction 
which might call them to aceount for their high-handed 
policy. They accordingly availed themselves of their 
present predominance and undisputed power, and it was 
at their instigation that the tribune brought his formal 
charge against Opimius, in which, as wat to be expected, 
he failed. The accused was defended by Caius Papirius 
Carbo, one of the consuls of the year,! the same Carbo 
who had formerly belonged to the popular party and had 
been one of the most zealous friends of the Gracchi? He 
had been triumvir with C. Gracchus for the distribution 
of land, and had vehemently opposed the policy of Scipio 
Aimilianus, so that he even incurred the suspicion of 
having murdered him. But in the final catastrophe of C. 
Graechus he had kept himself in the background, and in 
the following year he obtained the consulship, perhaps as 
areward for deserting his party. As consul he justified 
the confidence of his new friends by defending the murder 
of ©. Gracchus, and by pleading successfully for the 
murderer.3 

After the acquittal of Opimius it was natural that P. 
Popillius Lenas, consul of 182 B.c., should be recalled 
from exile‘ He had conducted the prosecutions of the 
partisans of Tiberius Gracchus, and had suffered for this 
in the short period of the popular supremacy in 128 3.c., 
when C. Gracchus avenged the death of his brother. His 
sentence was now formally reversed by a vote of the people 
on the motion of a tribune, L. Calpurnius Piso Bestia, a 
man who in the war with Jugurtha not many years after- 
wards made himself infamous by his venality, and was 

+ Gioero, De Orat, ii. 20, 106: Cum L, Opimii causum defendetat apud 
populam . . . 0, Carbo consul nihil de C. Gracchi nece nogabat, sed id iure 
‘pro alate patriee factum esse dicebat. 

2 Vol. iv. p. 412. 

* Cicero, De Orat. ti, 25, 108; Brutus, 34, 198. 

4 Cicero, Brad, 34, 128; Post Redit, in Sen. 15, 28; Ad Quir. 4, 10. 
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condemned for bribery and treason. The formal trial and 
acquittal of Opimius secured him from the fate of Popillius 
‘Lanas, and at the same time was a solemn justification of 
the measures which the senate had adopted for the punish- 
ment of all those concerned in the riots of the preceding 
year. 


' What we have represented above as the object of the impeachment of 
Opimius is based on conjesture and combination of facts, but is not stated in 
eaplicit words by any of our informants, Nevertheless we think there can be 
little doubt of it. At any rate tho acquittal of Opimiua, even if the impeach- 
mont was serious, proves that neither he nor any one else had to apprehond the 
consequences of their sharo in the street fight ogainst Gracchus, It scems 
tberefure to be # mero fltioa, that Publius Lentulus, in order to avoid the 
‘vengeanes of the people, aveepted an honorary embassy, a ‘ legatto libera,’ from 
the senate, and retired to Sicily. Velerius Max. v. 3, 2: P. Leatulus. . . 
‘cum in Aventino C. Gracchi nefarios conatus et aciem pis et forti pugoa mag- 
nis vulneribus acceptis fugassst, praii illius, quo leges, pacem libertatem- 
que in ouo statu retinuorat, hanc meresdom tulit, no ia urbe nostra morerctur. 
Siquidem invidia et obtrectatione compulsus, legatione a senatu liber impe- 
trata babiteque contione, quo a diis immortalibus petiit, ne unqaam ad ingra- 
tum populum reverteretur, in Siciliam profectus est ibique porsereranter mo- 
ando compotem se voti fecit. ‘This story, which is intended to engage special 
aympathies for Lentulus, after all does not imply that he was condemned or 
coven accused ; it speaks only of ‘invidia’ and * obtroctatio’ which he is said 
to have wished to escape. Ho was to be represonted as 8 martyr for the public 
(good, whereas, after all, he only went to Sicily, as it appoars, to restore his 
health, impaired by tho woumis he had received, ‘The exaggeration oF mis- 
representation, perceptible in the ease of Lentulus, casts strong doubts also 
‘upon the eurront story of Scipio Nasiea, the leader of the senate in the attack 
upon Titorius Grovcbus, 1333.0. It ie related that Nasica wus sont by the 
senate to Avia on a ‘Iegatio libera,’ so that he might be oat of sight and avoid 
the vengeance of the people (Plutarch, 7¥5. @racchus, 21.) We have shown abore 
(ir. p. 438), that this cannot have been s0, and that Scipio Nasica was sent 10 
Asia on areal and most important political mission. This view is now confirmed 
by what we have said of tho analogous ease of Lentulus, It is a matter of 
cme importance to establish this fact. For our judgment of tho character of 
the Roman people will depend on their conduct after their defeat no lees than 

struggle. ‘They were, as we havo seen, very volatile, mesn, and 
back up their leaders, exalt them as 
‘their liberators, and make them terrible to the aristocracy. On another they 
allow themselves to be deceived like children, desert thoir friends, and leare 
thom to their fate in the hour of dangor. Then again they erect altars to 
them as martyrs of liberty and bring offerings to them as gods, ‘They appesr 
4m all these transactions in no favourable light. But surely it would be an excess 
of infamy, if the people, who were 0 weak and cowardly in the protection of 
their leaders, had all this time pusseseed the power to puvish their triumphant 
antagonists, Wo do not think very highly of the Roman people, but wa 
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We are so imperfectly informed of what was going on 
in the interior of the state, that we find it difficult to ex- 
plain the conduct of (. Marius in the year 119 nc. By 
the support of the powerful family of the Metelli Marius 
had obtained the tribuneship. Nevertheless he assumed 
a bold and even defiant attitude with regard to his patrons, 
and threatened to cast the consuls into prison if the senate 
refused its consent to a motion which he had brought 
before the people to guarantee the liberty of voting from 
the interference of electioneering agents,’ In the absence 
of direct evidence we are almost justified in doubting that 
the proposal of Marius produced any good results. It is 
curious that the senate opposed it so obstinately, for even 
Scipio Hmilianus had approved of seeret voting (intro- 
duced by the lex Papiria). We may perhaps be allowed 
to suspect that the resistance of the consuls was a mere 
sham, intended to give greater weight and popular influ- 
ence to Marius, who was, in the interest of his patrons 
and of the public good, about to protest against the 
principle of the most obnoxious law of C. Gracchus, Im- 
mediately after this popular proposal Marius eame forward 
with another, which seemed directed against the interests 
of his party. He opposed a further extension of the dis- 
tribution of corn to the poor2 It seems not unlikely that 
Marius at this early period of his career was still doubtful 
whether he should make himself the champion of the 
people, or scek promotion from the noble families, which 
might effectually serve or resist a new man like him. He 
was, it appears, not yet in direct and outspoken opposition 
to Metellus, when he accompanied the latter as legate to 
Africa in 109 B.c. 





‘would willingly attribute their cowardice and fisklenoas to tho consciousness of 
their woakness, 

| ‘The narsowing of the pontes or passages which Led to the polling booths 
‘was intended to protect voters from the intimidatioa or other illegal influence 
of political partisans, who used to take their stand in these passages to watch 
the proceedings, and thus frustrated the ballot laws (lages tabellaria, see vol. 
ir. pp. 04, 340). 

* Plutarch, Mer. 4. 
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THE ARISTOCRATIC REACTION AFTER THE GRACCHI. 


‘The reaction against the agrarian law of Gracchus had 
in the year 118 3.q, gone so far, that a tribune could 
venture to propose a law for discontinuing all further 
distributions of public land. It was decided that hence- 
forward the owners of land should remain in undisturbed 
possession and pay as a fixed tax a percentage of the pro- 
duce, the proceeds of which were to be distributed to the 
people! This tax was finally abolished by a third agrarian 
Jaw passed in the year 111 3.c., and the land which indi- 
vidual citizens had occupied was declared to be full private 
property, At the same time the allies were guaranteed 
the possession of the domain lands occupied by them, and 
directions were given that the public lands, which were 
not yet either occupied, assigned, or let, should hence- 
forth be used as pasture grounds.’ 

‘This law finally settled the agrarian disputes originated 
by the Gracchi. The whole agitation which had convulsed 
there public for many years ended in the restoration of very 
much the same state of things which Tiberius and Caius 
had endeavoured radically to reform. The two brothers had 

1 Appian, B. C4. 27. Cicero, Brut. 86,126; De Orat.ii. 70, 287. Accord 
ing to Appianua the name of the tribune was Sp. Boriae; but there seome to 
bo on error in the name. See the following note. 

* Fragments of this law, which is mentioned by Appian (3. C.i.27), have 
been proservod in the original. They were engrared on the rough side of a 
copper tsblet, which contsined on its smoother front face the lox Acilia, ‘The 
fragmants have baan edited by Rudox (Das Aokergesets dis Sp, Thorius) ard 
by Mommeon in tho Corpus Jascriptionsm Latinarum, vol. i. pp. 75-86. ‘Tho 
mover of the law is not mentioned in the fragments, Nevertheless there can 
‘be no doubt that they are part of the Thorian law ; for it contains tbo clause 
abolishing the tax payable from the produce of occupied public land (Corp. 
Tescr. Lat. p. 80, xix. xx). This is the claus mentioned by Appian ts 
‘belonging to the law of Spurius Borius, and referred to by Cicero ax part of the 
Thorian law. ‘The words of Cicero (Brutus, 36, 136) azo: Sp. Thorius satio 
‘aluit in populari gonore dicendi, is qui agrum publicum vitiosa et inutili lego 
veetigali loravit. The meaning of these words cannot be doubtful. It is that 
‘Thorius by & mischievous law freed the ager publieus from the burden of the 
tax. Mommeen pats an entirely different construction on the words, and makes 
Cicero say that Thorius by the vectigal freed the ager publicus from a mis 
chievous Inw. ‘Thus he arrives at entirely different conclusions by what we 
con only calla mistmaslation, It ie carious that Cicero calls the Thorian 
Jaw‘ vitioes et inutilis lex,’ for it was @ law pasted in the interest of the 
nobility. But Cicero spoke the truth, and had in his rhetorical dissertation ro 
motive to misrepresent facts, 
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not succeeded in establishing an independent peasantry, 
though some assignations of land bad been made by the 
triumvirs, and though some attempt had been made to 
establish new colonies, The nobility was in possession of 
large estates, as it had been before; the employment of 
slaves in agriculture had increased instead of diminishing, 
as was fully shown in tho servile insurrections of the sue- 
ceeding years. After a while, L. Marcius Philippus, a 


+ man of moderate views, could boldly assert that there 


Character 
of the 
‘Roman 
populace, 


Politicat 
doterions 
tion of the 


were scarcely two thousand wealthy families in Rome.* 

The reforms of the Gracchi, which had for their object 
the renewal of the Roman people by the establishment of 
an independent peasantry, had thus broken down. No 
new basis had been formed for the realisation of that de- 
mocracy which, though long established by the letter of 
the law, had been practically set aside by an all-powerfal 
nobility. The great mass of Roman citizens who in their 
assemblies of centuries or tribes had to elect the annual 
magistrates, to pass laws and to sanction the measures of 
the government, remained what they had been, a pauper- 
ised venal mob, too idle or too proud to work, but ever 
ready to sell their votes for direct and indirect bribes, 
passionately fond of frivolous or erael amusements, games, 
processions, shows, and plays, indifferent to their duties 
as citizens and soldiers, and utterly devoid of the spirit of 
patriotism which had animated their fathers in the wars 
with the Samnites and the Carthaginians. The Italian 
allies, by whose admission to the franchise the Gracchi 
had hoped to infuse new life into the body of the Roman 
citizenship, remained excluded. Their disappointed ex- 
pectations were a dangerous seed of troubles for the fature, 
for it was impossible to repress them for ever. 

Thus, whilst the beneficial reforms of the Gracchi came 
to nothing, those innovations which were either of ques- 


‘In 104 ac, when Philippas, as tribune of the people, proposed an 
agrarian law, which, however, he allowed to drop. Cicero, De Off ii 
27, 73. 

* Cicero, De Off 
rom hnberent, 








7,78: Non esse in civitete duo milia hominum qui 
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tionable value or of unqualified injury to the state, 
remained in force, above all the law which transferred the 
office of judge from the senators to the knights, and the 
Jaw which provided cheap food for the Roman proletarians 
at the expense of the state. ‘To the corn law the nobles 
had no great objection ; they could not suffer if the disorder 
in the public finances became still greater by a ruinous 
expenditure which made the mass of the people pensioners 
on their bounty. As for the judiciary law it was indeed 
most hatefal to the nobility, but they accepted it as a 
political necessity and accommodated themselves to its 
provisions. Formerly they had enjoyed the opportunity 
of plundering the provinces as a special and reserved 
right of their own. They were now obliged to share it 
with the knights by making an agreement with them 
which secured to themselves impunity in cases of judicial 
prosecution. In return they had nothing to do but to 
wink at the extortions which the knights practised as 
farmers of the provincial taxes. A compact of this kind 
did not tend to raise the character of either knights or 
nobles for political honesty and statesmanlike virtues ; on 
the contrary it contributed to foster their selfishness, 
venality, and rapacity. The demoralisation of the nobility 
soon reached such a point that not only the honour of the 
Roman name, the military prestige of the Roman arms, 
but the safety and the very existence of the state were 
jeopardised in the wars which the republic had to wage 
with barbarian races in the south and in the north. The 
Jugurthine war in Africa and the war with the Germanic 
invaders in the north revealed the rottenness of the aristo- 
cratic rule and the necessity of a change which would put 
an end to the unjust predominance of a small minority. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE JUGURTHINE WAR, 111-105 B.C. 


Arter the overthrow of the Carthaginian state and the 
establishment of the Roman province of Africa, the kings 
of Numidia had become the immediate neighbours of the 
Roman dominions, The vigorous and crafty Masinissa 
had in a long government raised his possessions to thé 
condition of an extensive, consolidated, formidable king- 
dom. From the river Mulucha (now Maluya) on the 
borders of Mauretania, in the west, it extended eastward 
as a broad belt of land between the Mediterranean and 
the African desert, enclosing the Roman province on the 
south and reaching the sea at the two great bays called 
Syrtes, where the important commereial port of Leptis 
recognised the sovereignty of the Numidian kings. Cirta 
(now Constantine), the capital of this vast region, about 
fifty Roman miles from the sea, was situated on a rocky 
plateau, secured on three sides from all approach by a 
deep gorge through which the river Ampsaga flowed 
northwards to the ea, It was a natural fortress, accessible 
only on one side and well suited to be the stronghold of a 
roving Numidian chief. But Masinissa and his successor 
Micipsa had here cultivated the arts of peace. Cirta had 
become a flourishing town. It had attracted a great 
number of Italians and of Grecks from Sicily, who, following 
in the track of the Roman legions, were by their industry 
and trade spreading European civilisation among the 
barbarians of Africa. It is reported that Cirta was 
populous enough to furnish ten thousand horse and twenty 
thousand foot for its defence. Nor was Cirta the only 
town of the Numidian monarchy. In the eastern part 
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there were several others of considerable importance, 


such as Zama, Vaga or Vacca, Fhala, Capsa in the interior, _\? 


and on the coast Hippo and Leptis. After the destruction 
of Carthage the country, which had become a Roman 
province under the name of Africa, had soon felt the 
withering effect of Roman provincial government con- 
ducted by rapacious and annually changing officers. Like 
all the other countries conquered and administered as 
dependencies of the republic, it had lost its former life and 
prosperity. This decline of the Roman province was 
indirectly a gain for Numidia, which to a certain extent 
succeeded to the position of her old Punic rival, and no 
doubt had become the refuge of great numbers of Oartha- 
ginians driven from their homes by Roman cruelty.! 
Numidia was not altogether a desert. Considerable 
portions were admirably adapted for agriculture. The 
wandering life of the indigenous population, from which 
their Greek name of Numidians, i.e. Nomads, is derived, 
gave place in the eastern districta to the sedentary occu- 
pation of tillers of the soil. The kings of Numidia could 
almost rival the luxurious princes of Asia in wealth and 
magnificence, and the beginning seemed made for that 
prosperity which in the time of the Emperors marked 
Numidia as one of the most fertile and happy regions of 
the world. 

In the year 149 s.c. King Masinissa had died, and 
the kingdom of Numidia had in the interest of Rome 
been entrusted by Scipio the younger to the joint govern- 
inent of his three sons, Micipsa, Mastanabal, and Gulussa.? 
This joint government did not last long. Two of the 
brothers died, and Micipsa remained alone in possession 
of the whole kingdom.’ He seems to have been a wise 

} Bren before the destruction of Carthage, the 
yecsived from it the germs of civilisation. There 
lively and intimate intercourse between Carthage and 

* Vol. iii p. 349, 

* As no particulars are reported concerning the mode of death of the two 


Princes (Sallust, Jug. 5, 6), we ought perhaps to assume that they died of 
natural canses. Yet their desths followed so rapidly after the new sottloment, 





‘bouring country 
sufficient traces of 
Numidia, * 
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BOOK and peaceful ruler, and he succeeded in a long reign of 

il thirty years in increasing the prosperity and wealth of his 
country, in amassing large treasures, and in entertaining 
friendly relations with his powerful allies the Romans. 
He assisted them occasionally in their wars with auxiliaries 
and supplies of corn, and he carefully avoided everything 
which might call forth their dangerous jealousy. 

Jugurtha, The royal house of Numidia was rich in descendants, 

yon of and as the succession to the crown was not established on 

taba. legal basis or old custom, the peace of the country was 
threatened at the death of every king, Among the 
numerous sons of the sovereigns there always were some 
who were considered legitimate, while others ranked as 
the sons of concubines, and were excluded from the hope 
of succession. But auch distinctions are never of great 
weight in a country where polygamy is the rule. Thus it 
happened that Jugurtha, an illegitimate son of Masta- 
nabal, the king’s deceased brother, was educated at the 
court, and treated in every way asa royal prince as mach 
as the king’s own sons. When Jugurtha had grown 
up, and became distinguished by warlike virtues which 
engaged the warm admiration of his brave countrymen, 
Micipsa sent him with a body of Numidian auxiliaries to 
Spain, where at that time Scipio Aimilianus was carrying 
on the war with Numantia.!. Here Jugurtha soon became 
the favourite of the general, and made friends among the 
noble Romans who served in the army. These, it is said, 
nourished in him the ambitious hope that on the death of 
and tarned cut so advantageously to Micipm, that a suspicion of foul play is 
perhaps not altogether unjustified, 

) Aceording to Sallost, Micipsa sent his nephew to Spain to expose him 
to the risks of war (statait eam chisctar pericalie st eo modo fertunam 
tentaro, Jug. vii, 1), ‘This eoome te be an idle nod mot very heppy surmise 
of the narrator, who surely could know nothing of Micipsa’s secret, intentions, 
We can scarcely suppose that if Micipsa reully wished to be rid of Jugurtha 
hho was reduced to the necessity of employing means s0 indireet’ and so uncer- 
tain, Could a king of Numidis ever have been ata loss to fiad an assassin 
who would' makesure’? Thestory may remind us of the equally absard charge 
brought against the Emperor Tiborive, whon be cont Germanicus to the East, 
Tacit, Awnal, ii, 42: Amoliri juveuem specie honoris statuit, struxitque causas 
aut forte oblatas arripuit, 
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his uncle he might with Roman help obtain the throne 
of Numidia. On the termination of the war he was sent 
home by Scipio, loaded with honourable distinctions, and 
with a letter in which he wished Micipsa, joy for having 
in his nephew a man worthy of himself and of his grand- 
father Masinissa! If it is true that Jugurtha even at 
that early period, fifteen years before the death of Micipsa, 
entertained the treacherous designs, which,as we are told, 
his Roman friends encouraged, and which finally led to 
his ruin, we may be assured that he was wise enough to 
conceal them, and so to act as to convince his uncle of his 
perfect loyalty. Indeed, Micipsa locked upon him as a 
firm support of his royal house, made him his adopted 
son, and settled the succession to the crown in a manner 
similar to that which had been adopted under Roman 
direction after the death of Masinissa. The government 
was to be carried on in common by Jugurtha and two of 
the king’s sons, Adherbal and Hiempsal. These two 
princes were both younger than their cousin Jugurtha. 
‘Adherbal, the elder, seems to have been good-natured 
but weak ;? Hiempsal, the younger, violent and savage.’ 
‘When Micipsa died, 118 n.c., the three princes soon found 
that they could not act harmoniously together, and that 
a government by three kings invested with equal authority 
was an impossibility. Jugurtha was treated by Hiempsal 
as an intrndor. His wounded pride served as a pretoxt 
for his ambition; he caused Hiempsal to be attacked in 
his own palace and murdered.‘ 

1 S.lluat, Jug. 9,2: Tibi quidem pro nostra amicitia gratulor: en habes 
‘virum dignum te atque avo suo Masinisss. 

* Sallust, Jug. 20,2: Quietus, imbellis, placido ingenio. 

* Sallust, Jug. 11, 8: Natura ferox. 

‘This was probably a crime committed in self-defence. Sallnst, to whom 
‘we owe all the detail of these events, endeavours throughout to paint Jugurtha 
in colours as black as possible, and thus to excuse the treacherous and cruel 
treatment which he received at the hands of the Romans He accordingly says 
Dothing of any Araign of Hiempanl on the life of Jugurtha. Bat what he 
fdmite (chap. 11) of Hiempaal's churacter sufloes to siggest chat this prince, 
‘who locked upon Jugurtha as an intruder, would not scruple to use violence 


against him, and that he was only anticipated by the more daring and prompt 
action of Jugurtha. Comp. vol. i. p.506. 
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BOOK ——_By this deed Numidia was at once split up into two 
Yl hostile factions, and a civil war broke out between the 


Stmgzle adherents of Jugurtha and Adherbal. The latter, con- 


bet 
Teecehs scious Of his weakness, sent ainbasadora to Rome to 
jalAdher- iioplore the help of the protecting state, and having been 


worsted in his first encounter with his rival he eame to 
Rome in person, Jugurtha sent ambassadors, laden with 
gold as Sallust tells us, for the purpose of winning in- 
fluential friends to his cause. It is hardly probable that, 
as Sallust would have us believe, Adherbal did not employ 
the same powerful agent, but relied on the effect of his 
words and lamentations. It would be strange indeed if 
he had not been aware as well as Jugurtha of the venality 
of the leading men in Rome; and why should he have 
serupled to employ an agency which was more likely than 
any thing else to lead to success?! As it was, the decision of 
the senate was by no means unfavourable to him. It was 
a decision which at the same time was chiefly determined 
by the interests of Roman policy. The senate determined 
that Numidia should be divided between the two kings. 
A commission of ten senators, under the presidency of the 
notorious L. Opimius,? was despatched to Africa to carry 
out this resolution, and to apportion his share to each. 
We are not informed whether it was the intention of 
the senate that the two portions should be exactly equal, 
or whether either of the two kings was to receive more 
than the other. It seems to have been demanded by the 
interest of Rome that Adherbal, who was likely to be a 
Jess troublesome neighbour than Jugurtha, should receive 
that part of Numidia which bordered on the Roman 
+ Sallust (Jug. 16, 4) takes care to roport that ASmilius Scaurus was not 
dribed by Tugurths. ‘This may couse surprise, if we consider the chamcier 
‘the historian gives him. For he ealls him ‘avidus potenti, honoris, divitiarum,, 
coterum vitia sua callide ocvultans’ Still more surprising will the virtue of 
Seaurus appear if we compare his subsequent conduct. For after Adherbal’s 
death he distinguished himself from the other noble Romans only by setting a 
higher prico oa bimeclf (Sell, Jug. 20, 9). May we perhaps eurmise that he 
4id not take bribes from Jugurtha on this occasion, because he wos already 
end peel ace Abarat 
Br AT. 
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province, and that the turbulent and ambitious Jugurtha 
should have the western portion towards Mauretania. 

Such, indeed, was the decision of the senatorial com- 
mission. Adherbal had assigned to him the capital Cirta, 
with the towns and ports of greatest importance, whilst 
Jugurtha obtained the western division of the country, 
which contained no considerable towns, but was inhabited 
by the more warlike and restless clans. According to 
Sallust this arrangement was entirely in favour of 
Jugurtha, and it was the result of bribes which the Roman 
commissioners, and especially their leader L. Opimius, had 
received from Jugurtha. We have not the means to 
invalidate this statement, as we have no information apart 
from the report of Sullust; nor is there any reason to 
doubt that Jugurtha secured by rich presents the favour 
of the commissioners, and certain advantages which other- 
wise he would have failed to obtain. But we cannot 
adwit the assertion of the historian that the division of 
Numidia turned out unfavourable to Adherbal and to the 
interest of Rome, and that accordingly the commissioners 
sacrificed their duty and the advantage of their country 
to their pecuniary profit. On the ground of the facts nar- 
rated by Sallust himself we are enabled to form our own 
independent opinion, and we come to the conclusion that 
Jugurtha had no cause to be particularly satisfied with 
the decision of the Roman commissioners. 

‘Whatever may have been his feelings on this subject, 
he was obliged to accept the position which Rome assigned 
to him. He retired into his own territory, and, as it 
appears, preserved friendly, or at any rate peaceful, 
relations with his rival, for the space of four years.! It is 
very likely that during this time Jugurtha made his pre- 


In Sallust's narrative (Jug. 20), a8 well aa in that of Mommsin (25m. 
Geach, ii. p. 114), thie important fact te not brought out, 60 thot the reador 
receives the impression, that the war betwoen Jugurtha and Adberbal brok 
‘out immediately after the departure of the Roman commissioners from Africa: 

so regno legati Afrien decessero ... . Jugurtha in regnum 











imum intendit. . . .. Igitur ex improviso fais eius cum magna 
magn invadit, This amounts to atacit misreprosentation, 
you. ¥. © 
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parations for wav. He then invaded his cousin’s land, and 
forced him against his will to make an armed resistance. 
A battle was fought between Cirta and the sea,! Adher- 
bal was defeated, escaped with difficulty to his capital, 
and washere besieged by Jugurtha. Owing to the natural 
strength of the town he had no immediate danger to 
apprehend ; but conscious of his inability to cope with his 
cousin in an appeal to arms, he had on the first outbreak 
of hostilities sent messengers to Rome to implore the 
senate for help. 

It was impossible for the protecting state to allow the 
settlement of the Numidian kingdom which it had itself 
made and sanctioned to be disturbed. The Romans might 
decline to interfere in every quarrel of the African poten- 
tates, but they could not suffer the re-establishment of a. 
powerful Numidian kingdom on the borders of their own 
province. The senate accordingly sent messengers to 
Jugurtha, and warned him to abstain from hostilities,® 
‘When these messengers arrived, and found that actual 
war had broken out, that Adherbal had been beaten and 
was shut up in his capital, they seem to have been ata 
loss how to act. They confined themselves to delivering 


1 Sallust, Jug. 21, 2: Hand Jonge a mari props Cirtam oppilum. It 

almost sooms that Sellust regarded Cirta as situated close to the sea. In 
narrative of the battle, Adherbal a efent aseapes to Cirta on the same 
ay, a distance of more than forty miles. Wo shall by-and-by have similar 
instances of Sallusi’s ignorance or carelessness in point of geographical 
‘accuracy. 
+ Tho policy of Rome was very simple and naturel. If it wero necessary, it 
could bo illustrated by namerous instances. It will suffice to exy, that the 
rents which have lately taken place at the Cape point to the seme necessity 
of n country owning forcign possessions to take care that neighbouring states 
may not grow powerful enough to disturb the peace, ‘The projected division 
of Afghanistan is another ease in point. 

+ Sallust, Jug. xxi. 4: Tres adulescentes in Africam legantur, ‘There is 
nothing extraordinary in the selection of young men for embassies of thie sort. 
(Gos vol. iii. p. 20.) Mommson (Rém. Gesch. Hi. p. 144) makes fom of the 
‘youth of the ambassadors, and calls thom Boys, who could do no better than 
Jeturm home to report to the fathers of the town how they had been treated, 
Poor jokes of this kind, mixed with 9 lofty sslf-conssiousess of political 
vielon and a conorial criticism, make this part of Mommseu's history epe- 
cially unpalatable, 
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the message of' the senate to Jugurtha, and were assured CILAP. 
by him that he would respect the decision of his patrons. 
He complained that Adherbal had treacherously sought 
his life,! protested that he was doing no more than was 
necessary for his own safety, and complained of the 
wrong he would suffer if he were prevented by Rome 
from defending himself and maintaining his position. 
Finally he professed his readiness to cond messengers to 
Rome and to justify the measures he had taken. 

‘The Roman ambassadors had no armed force at their 
disposal to enforce implicit obedience and to compel {he 
Jugurtha to desist from further hostilities. Nor were "97% 
they charged to declare war, or to hold out the threat of 
war. They accordingly returned home without being 
able to effect anything, and without even having had 
an interview with Adherbal, It may be that they con- 
sidered such an interview as fruitless, because it was not 
in Adherbal’s power to put an end to hostilities; but 
from the vague expression used by Sallust it may almost 
be inferred that Jugurtha refused to let them confer with 
Adherbal.* 

How the Roman senate was satisfied with the answer Motive: of 
given tothe ambassadors we are not informed. Nordowe ‘eRe 
hear anything of the despatch of the Numidian messengers 
whom Jugurtha had promised to send to Rome for the 
justification of his conduct. There can be no doubt that 
the Numidian question was maturely considered and 
carefully weighed in the senate from the only point of 
view which Roman statesmen could take, viz. the political 
interests of Rome. These interests seemed to demand the 
division of Numidia; but if that could not be obtained, 
and ifthe monarchy remained in one hand, no ruler was 





2 Itis of course impossible for us to say whether this secusstion was just. 
In Salluit's picture Jugurtha is alwaye black, and an effvetive contrast is pro- 
Guced by more or less light being throwa on the other characters, Yet we 
must not forget that Adherbal too was © Numician, and that the murder 
‘of an enemy or @ rival ranked in his moral code not among the vices, Lut 
among the virtues, 
+ Sallust, Jug. axii, 6: Adberbalis appellandi copia non fuit, 
oa 
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80 dangerous to Rome as the ambitious, warlike, and 
crafty Jugurtha. To confine him to the more distant 
western half of the kingdom was a task which could 
only be accomplished if the ruler of the eastern portion 
were a man of energy and ability, strong enough to keep 
Jugurtha in check. Adherbal could hardly seem fit for 
such a post. He was too weak and languid. Such a 
consideration as this may have been the reason why the 
Roman government did not more actively intercede in 
his favour. But there was no lack of princes in the 
royal house of Masinissa, and it could not be very hard to 
find one qualified to serve the interests of Rome more 
successfully than Adherbal. A short time after this we 
find in Rome a Numidian prince of the name of Massiva, 
the son of Gulussa, and therefore cousin of Jugurtha and 
Adherbal. It seems highly probable that even at this 
early period of the quarrel this prince was kept in reserve 
by the senate as a candidate for the throne of Numidia, 
and it is possible that this circumstance weakened the 
interest felt for Adherbal. 

‘At any rate Adherbal was left to his fate. Jugurtha 
pushed on the siege of Cirta without paying attention to 
the interference of Rome. Perhaps his ambassadors were 
in the meantime busy at Rome to persuade with the 
eloquence of gold the leading men in the senate that it 
was much better to allow things to take their course in 
Numidia. The siege of a town so strong by nature as 
Cirta was a task that required time. As no Roman army 
appeared for his relief, Adherbal once more wrote an im- 
ploring letter to the senate, which two daring Numidians 
succeeded in smuggling through the besieging force and 
carrying to Rome. But the only effect it produced was 
the despatch of another embassy to Jugurtha. This time 
it consisted of older men of high rank, headed by M. 
Hmilius Scaurus, who had been consul and was now 
foreman of the senate (princops senatus).! But oven this 


+ Sallust reports (Jag, 25, 10) that Jugurtha was especially afraid of 
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embassy bad no military force at its disposal, and could 
only threaten with words. On hearing of its despatch 
Jugurtha tried to carry Cirta by an assault, in the hope 
of bringing about the end of the dispute before this new 
interference of the Romans, and of meeting them with an 
accomplished fact. But when his attempt was baffled 
by the natural strength of the place and the determined 
resistance of the besieged, he thought it advisable to obey 
the peremptory summons of the Roman commission and 
to appear before them in Utica, the capital of the Roman 
province. Nevertheless he did not raise the siege, in 
spite of remonstrances and threats, Cirta, cut off from 
all hope of relief and reduced to the utmost stress by 
famine, could not hold out any longer, and at last 
Adherbal was compelled by the numerous Italians living 
in the town to surrender.’ His Roman patrons had done 


Scaurus, Was it perhaps because, as we have surmised abore (p. 16, 0. 1), 
Seaurus was bribed by Adherbal? 

According to Sallust's narrative (Jug. 26), Cirta was defended chiefly by 
ad after the surrender of the town they were put to death by 
Jugurtha. Both of these statements of the Roman historian appear more 
thap doubtful, It cooms hardly crodible that tho capital of tho kingdom, con- 
taining the royal palace snd treasures, was left without a sufficient nati 
garrison, apd thet for months the defence was actuslly carried on by a fow 
foreign tradeamen, To these foreigners it must have been a matter of indif- 
ference whether Jugurtha or Adherbal was king of Numidia. What could 
hhave induced them to take auch an active part in this internal quarrel, 
‘and to sacrifice life and proporty in it? And is it likely that tradee 
men who had gous to Africa on commercial businese were men able to 
defend @ besieged town, ani to beat back the assaults of hardy soldiers ? 
‘We strongly suspect that nothing but national pride and vainglorious boasting 
‘on the part of the Roman narrators invented the story of the stout resistance 
‘of the Italians in Girta, Nor do we believe that there is moro truth in the 
second part of the story. Jugurtha ia always represented as ccol, shrewd, and 
calculating. Can this man bo hold guilty of such » mad freak of senscless 
passion as the murder of # number of Roman subjects would have been? He 
must havo been aware that he would have to appease the Romans for having 
contioued the siege of Cirta against their injunctions, and for having killed 
Adherbal who was under their protection. Would anyone but a fool or 
‘madman have increased the difficulty of this tack by the wanton munler of mon 
who, evon if they bad provoked his anges, weze now ao loager dangerous, and 
for whose death he could never hope to obtain forgiveness? ‘Two more con- 
siderations tend to produce the same effect. 1. The alleged murder of the 
Italians in Cirta is nerer urged in the subsequent charges against Jugurtha as 
a crime calling for redress. 2. Tialian tralesmen continued to reside in 
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nothing to give him effectual aid, and he was at once put 
toa cruel death. 

This deed produced in Rome a loud burst of indig- 
nation which was not directed against Jugurtha alone. 
It seemed impossible that Jugurtha could thus insolently 
defy the direct orders of the protecting power, unless he 
had felt himself backed by some leading men in the senate. 
There must have been, it was argued, a secret under- 
standing between them and the barbarian king, an 
understanding disgraceful to Roman honour and injurious 
to Roman interests; and in truth an attempt was made 
in the senate by the tricks of parliamentary obstraction 
to draw out the debate on the affairs of Numidia until 
the first excitement produced by the news should have 
subsided! By such mancuvres the discussion of the 
foreign policy of the government was mixed up with 
internal controversies and constitutional questions, and 
revived the opposition of the popular party, which ever 
since the overthrow of Caius Gracchus had been reduced 
to silence. After a long interruption the people once 
more asserted their undoubted right to determine the 
foreign policy of the Roman government, and Jugurtha 
was made to feel that by his secret transactions with 
influential members of the nobility he had incurred the 
resentment of the Roman people, which was inaccessible 
to his arts of corruption, 

It was Caius Memmius, one of the tribunes of the 
year 111 3.c., who now came forward as the spokesman 
of the popular party, and by his fiery eloquence carried a 
resolution that war should be declared against the 
audacious usurper who had dared to cross the policy of 
the republic. L. Calpurnius Bestia, one of the consuls 
of the year, was charged with the command in Numidia. 
Numidian towns without let or hindrance, and without fear of their lives. 
See below, and Sallust,J¥g. 47. Wo are convineed, therefore, that the whole 
story of the wholesale murder of these men was invented for the purpose of 
charging Jugurths with an unheard-of crime, and of justifying the treachery 


fand emuelty practised againat him by the Romans. 
" Sallust, Jug. 27, 1. 
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All necessary preparations were made, an army raised, and 
when Jugurtha, alarmed at the imminent danger, sent 
his son with a new embassy and large sums of money to 
Rome, the young man was peremptorily ordered to leave 
Ttaly within ten days, unless he had come to offer his 
father’s unconditional submission. 

The war which now began is called in history the war 
with Jugurtha. But it was in reality a war with the 
whole of Numidia, just as the Hannibalic war was carried 
on with the whole foree of Carthage. The prominence 
given to the name of Jugurtha only indicates that he 
was personally the soul and leader of the war, and that 
it could be terminated only by his capture and death. 
But, as clearly appears from Sallust’s narrative, the 
whole of Numidia entered into the war with Rome as one 
undivided state. The division which had been made 
under Roman direction into an eastern and a western 
Numidia was swept away on the death of Adherbal. In 
the whole course of the war no party hostile to Jugurtha 
and no rival pretender appears on the stage. Jugurtha 
wa evidently the sort of ruler that the Numidiang pre- 
ferred. They were not shocked by the violence with 
which he had set aside his cousins to establish himself 
on the throne. This national spirit greatly enhanced the 
difficulties of the war for Rome. For the obstacles which 
the African climate, the vast deserts and barren moun- 
tains, and, more than all, the great distances, opposed to 
the Roman arms, could hardly be overeome without the 
aid of some native ally, such as Rome had found in 
Masinissa at the time of her conflict with Carthage. 
The province of Africa appears throughout to have been 
of no material benefit to the Roman armies, except that 
it served as a basis of operations and as a refuge in case 
of retreat. 

Nevertheless the war was popular in Rome. A general 
and exaggerated opinion prevailed of the wealth of Nu- 
midia, perhaps a reminiscence of the wealth of Carthage. 
Nobody seems to have conceived it possible that Jugurtha 
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would be able to make a long stand against an army of 


Y_ Roman soldiers, Small risk and immense booty were 


‘Treaty 
with 


Jugurtha, 


confidently expected in contrast with the harassing and 
unprofitable wars in Spain. Roman generals in particu- 
lar wore justified in looking upon an African expedition 
in this light; for apart from the plander of a rich country, 
they calculated upon what could be gained by transac- 
tions with a king who had already shown himself so 
prodigal of his apparently inexhaustible treasures. Ac- 
cordingly, as Sallust assures us, Calpurnius Bestia pro- 
ceeded to Africa with the firm intention to look to his 
own interests first, and for this purpose he surrounded 
himself with influential men as his legates, who might 
on his return to Rome shield him trom troublesome in- 
vestigations.’ He had the reputation of a good soldier, 
being a man inured to fatigue, possessed of resolution, 
foresight, experience, and firmness, all qualities indispens- 
able in a war in which unexpected surprises, treachery, 
and plenty of harassing operations might be expected. 
But all these virtues were paralysed in him by cupidity, 
his master passion. 

Having crossed with his army from Sicily to Africa, 
Calpurnius commenced the war by marching straight 
from the Roman province into the adjoining frontier dis- 
trict of Numidia. Jugurtha, fur from anticipating his 
arrival by an invasion of the defenceless province, retired 
before him, and trying the effect of his old skill in cor- 
ruption soon brought about a cessation of hostilities. He 
succeeded even in overcoming the scruples of the con- 
acientious Seaurus, who had been so long inaecessible to 
his temptations, but yielded at length when an adequate 


+ Sallust, Jug, 28, 4: Interim Colpurnine parato exercit legat: sibi 
homines robiles, factiosos, quorum auctoritate quie deliquisset munita fore 
eperabat; in quis fait Seaurus, 

2 Sallust, Jug, 29, 2: Sovarus tametsi a principio, plerisque ex fnetione 
cius cortuptis, aesrruma rogem impngnaverst, tamen magaitudins poouniw a 
Yono honestoque in provum nbstructus est. This worthy ran is cither 
grievously maligned by Salluet, or ho was the most arzant knaro of the whole 
wet, For he succeeded in the end not only in escaping suspicion and a public 
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sum of money was offered. In a council of war Cal- 
purnius and. his principal officers resolved to put an end 
to hostilities on condition that Jugurtha should make a 
formal submission, deliver up thirty elephants, a certain 
number of horses and cattle, and a small sum of money. 
‘What assurances he obtained in return for this submis- 
sion is not stated. Itis natural to suppose that he did not 
give up his cause for lost before having made a fair trial 
of his strength, and that he stipulated for himself the 
possession of the whole kingdom of Numidia under the 
protection of the Roman republic.' 

After the conclusion of the treaty of peace, Calpurnina 
returned to Rome to preside at the comitia for the elec- 
tion of consuls. He found that public opinion was de- 
cidedly against the arrangement he had made with 
Jugurtha. The whole democratic party, with Caius Mem- 
inius at its head, was in an uproar of indignation and 
discontent. In frequent party meetings and in general 
assemblies of the people the authors of the treaty were 
denounced as traitors who had bartered away the interest 
of the republic for illicit’ gain. Memmius stirred up the 
people with inflammatory speeches, in which he recalled 
to mind all the vices and iniquities of the nobility, the 
murder of the two Gracchi, the reign of terror that followed, 
the abuse of power, and the spoliation of the public property, 
the oppression and systematic robbery practised against 
friends and allies, the exclusive appropriation of the highest 
honours and advantages of the state.* He finally made a 
prosecution, but was actually installed as judge toinguire into the malpractices 
of his colleagues, See below. 


# Sallust's meagre report contains nothing of any stipulation in favour of 
‘That however such a stip: and that it 







the treaty produced in Roms, This indignation can only be undorstood on 
the supposition that the treaty which actually mude the war uanecessazy was 
injurious to somereal interests of Rome, that is, if it left the whole of Numi- 
dia in one singie hand. 

2 Tha speech of Memmius, as reported by Sallust (Jug. 31). is from begin. 
ning to end nothing but a tirade against the domination of a wieked nobility. 
High-sounding words, virtuovs indignt 
facts, are sufficient eridence that the speech is a literary composition ef 
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formal motion for an inguiry into the manner in which 


1. the treaty with Jugurtha had come to be concluded. 


Jugurthe himself was to be summoned to appear in Rome, 
so that by his own evidence the guilt of the Roman nego- 
tintors might be brought to light. 

In all probubility the charges brought by the tribune 
against Calpurnius and his colleagues were not entirely 
without foundation, though as yet he could have no 
direct proof of their guilt. He might have good reason 
to suspect that they had received money from Jugurtha ; 
bat whether the treaty they had eoncladed was injurious 
to the republic or not was a question which depended on 
entirely different considerations. Without the risks and 
expenditure of a campaign, Calpurnius had obtained the 
end which the senate had in view when the army was 
despatched to Africa. Jugurtha had formally submitted. If 
the Roman government did not insist on unfair conditions, 
there was no reason to apprehend that Jugurtha would 
for the future be troublesome; nay, he might, like his 
predecessors, prove to be a valuable ally. It happened, 
too, just then to be a time when the Romans had come 
into conflict with several obstinate enemies, and had suf 
fered serious losses. Two years before the Cimbri had 
made their first attack, and had annihilated a Roman 
army in the Alps. For several years the Romans had 
been at war with the warlike peoples of Thrace, and had 
sustained serious checks.' If under these circumstances 
a new war in a distant country like Numidia could be 
avoided without injury to the honour or the interests of 
the republic, it was a clear gain, and surely neither the 
honour nor the interests of Rome could demand more 
Sallnst, although from some expressions we might almost be induced to 


‘istumavi unam ex tern multia 






per imum ea dicom, quee in contione post. 
reditum Beste huluscemodi verbis disseruit.’ ‘These words are cerefully 
chosen to produce a false impression without implicating the author's veracity. 
' Liv. Mpi, 63: Cato Poreius consul (114 8c.) in Thracin male adversus 
Gcordiscos pugnarit. Eutrop. iv, 24. Florus, iii, 4, 3. ‘The reverses in 
‘Thmes produced a deep impression in Rome, as we shall see lower down 
(dup. x.) when wo come to speak of the famous trial of the vostal virging, 
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than the submission of Jugurtha, even if certain con- 
ditions were atiached to it. He had clearly shown that he 
dreaded the hostility of Rome, and was anxious to make 
sacrifices for the maintenance of good neighbourly rela- 
tions. From mere political considerations such a prince 
might have been accepted as king of Numidia. His 
offences against the majesty of Rome, his disregard of 
her injunctions, might well be looked upon as atoned for 
by his submission and the sacrifices he had made. But 
it appears that the democratic party in Rome was not 
guided by such considerations. They looked upon Jugur- 
tha as a confederate of their own corrupt nobility, and in 
punishing the one they aimed a blow at the other, The 
senate was intimidated by the violence of the opposition." 
Many of ite members had no clear conscience, and dared 
not to oppose the storm that had broken forth against 
them. Thus the motion of C. Memmins was passed by 
the tribes, and L. Cassius, the pretor, was sent to Nu- 
midia to invite Jugurtha to come to Rome, so that by his 
own evidence the charges brought against Scaurus and the 
other Roman negotiators might be substantiated.’ 

‘We have no choice but to accept this strange story as 
it is related by Sallust, our only source of information. 
But we cannot omit expressing our grave doubts of its 
accuracy. Sallust is so often notoriously guilty of gross 
negligence, his inaccuracies and omissions can be satis- 
factorily detected in so many instances, that even in a 
case like the present, where we have nothing but internal 
evidence to guide us, we may perhaps be allowed to ex- 
press the conjecture that he related only a portion of the 
actual facts, and that by suppressing what he did not 
want for his purpose ha gave a false colouring to the whole. 


* Sallust, Jag, 80, 1; Petres solliciti erant, &c. 

* Sallust, Jug. 32, 1: Memmius populo persuadet, uti L, Caséius, qui tum 
pretor erat, ad Jugurtham mitteretur, eumque interposita fide publies Romam. 
uceret, quo facilins indicio regis Scauri et reliquorum quos pecuniw captw 
arcesssbant delicta patefierent. Liv. Epit. 54: Jugurtha fide publica erocntun 
ad indicandot auetorea consiliomm suorum, quod multos peeunia ia seaata 
corrupiste dicobutur, Romam veuit, 
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BOOK The trath is, Sallust cared principally for an effective 
story, for situations which he could depict in his favourite 
rhetorical style. What did nob answer his purpose he 
passed by, and thus he has given us a narrative whith 
has indeed a few brilliant passages, but which wants 
clearness, because he has neglected to show the internal 
connexion of events, and to trace effects to their true 


causes. 
Probeble That an independent foreign prince should be sum- 
fete ofthe moned to Rome to give evidence in a trial may perhaps 


be supposed to be not altogether impossible or impro- 
bable on the supposition that this foreign prince is 
directly interested in furthering the inquiry. But if the 
inquiry is directed against a criminal transaction in 
which he himsal? played the principal part, if he is called 
upon to give evidence against himself, it seems a very 
strange demand that he should come to Rome for such a 
purpose. Had the position of Jugurtha been much more 
desperate than it really was at the beginning of the war, 
he would still have felt that to comply with such a de- 
mand would have been dishonourable and humiliating in 
the highest degree, in fact that it would have deprived 
him of the last remnant of his royal dignity. From all 
that we know of Jugurtha’s character we may feel con- 
vinced that he would never have gone to Rome for such a 
purpose. If before leaving Africa he had known that 
Memmius would call upon him to make disclusures in a 
popular assembly (conti) respecting his transactions 
with Calpurnius Bestia and Amilius Scauras, it would 
have been easy for him to protest and to refuse compliance, 
certainly far easier than it was afterwards in Rome. But 
even here he found means to baffle an attempt so igno- 
minious and audacious. He procured the intercession of 
another tribune, who forbade him to speak in answer to 
Memmius. That ho should ever have dreamt of giving an 
answer, that he should have come to Rome solely or prin- 
cipally for the purpose of giving euch an answer, nay, 
that he should have known of the intention of Memmius 
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to exact from him evidence against himself, is utterly CHAP. 
incredible, and it is even improbable that Memmius con- ———_ 
ceived the plan of examining him before he had arrived 

in Rome. 

It is therefore impossible that Jugurtha’s journey Real cause 

to Rome was undertaken for the purpose indicated by this jour- 
Sallust. Its object must have been different. It seems puted 
to have had a direct connexion with the preliminary 
treaty of peace concluded between him and Calpurnius. 
It was necessary to obtain for this treaty the sanction of 
the senate and people, and this was not easy, for there 
were independent statesmen in Rome who were convinced 
of the necessity of dividing Numidia. Jugurtha might 
hope to gain them over to his side. The efficacy of gold 
was very great in Rome. Calpurnius Bestia, Scaurus, 
and all the other members of the nobility whom he had 
already secured as his partisans, would come forward to 
advocate that settlement of Numidia which they had per- 
haps secretly promised him. But here these men came 
into collision with the popular party, who were convinced 
that they spoke in favour of Jugurtha only because they 
had been bribed. It was now suggested that to bring 
home their guilt to them the evidence of Jugurtha him- 
self might be used, and the attempt was made to make 
him confers his own and his friends’ delinquencies. When 
this attempt failed through the intercession of a tri- 
une, the party which advocated the division of Numidia 
brought forward a rival prince of the house of Masinissa. 
This was Massiva, the son of Jugurtha’s uncle Gulussa. 
The presenep of this prince at Rome at this particular 
time, and the jealousy with which Jugurtha looked upon 
him, admit of no other explanation than that, as we 
surmise, he was kept in readiness by the enemies of 
Jugurtha as his rival. 

‘We have here given our explanation of the causes The demo- 
which brought Jugurtha to Rome, and hare to some (mica? 
extent anticipated the course of events. We now return ‘i 
to the narrative of Sallust. According to him Jugurtha i 

si 
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arrived in Rome in the humble and abject dress of a man 
who tries to rouse popular pity for the purpose of avert- 
ing punishment.' He was received with general execta- 
tions, and would have been personally assaulted in spite 
of the safe-conduct which had been promised him, if C. 
Memmius had not stood up for him in a contio and de- 
clared that he would not suffer him to be harmed. When 
he was called upon to name his accomplices,? the tri- 
bune C. Bacbius, who had been bribed for this purpose, 
interposed his veto and forbade him to answer. The 
people, wild with rage, threatened violence, but finally 
acquiesced. The intercession of one tribune, purchased 
by a bribe, sufficed to put an end to the investiga- 
tion.} Tt protected Jugurtha, Calpurnius Bestia, Zmilius 
Scaurus, and all the others, guilty, or accused of being 
guilty, of corrupt transactions; it foiled the whole scheme 
of the democratic leaders, and in all probability the 
popular excitement would have subsided, if an audacious 
crime, committed by Jugurtha in Rome itself, had not 
exposed him to universal hate, and made it impossible 
even for his best friends and well-wishers to plead for him 





} Sallust, Jug. 93: Contra decus regium cultu quam maxume miscrabili. 

* Sallust; Jug. 93, 4: Producto Jugurths Memmius rerba facit, Rome 
Nomidiaque ficinora eius memorat, seolera in patrem fratresque ostendit, 
guibus iuvantibus quibusque ministris ea egerit, quamquam intelligat populus 
Romanus, tamen velle manifesta magis ex illo habere. This is in strange 
contradiction with chapter 82, 1, where Jugurtha was sent for ‘quo fucilius 
indicio regis Soauri ot reliquorum quos pecaniw captee nrcessebant delicta pa- 
tefcront.’” What bad the crimes committed by Jugurtha against his father 
an] brothers to do with the corruption of Scauras? 

* It is difficult to boliere that a tribune would have intereeded to prevent 
the carrying out of a resolution formally adopted bya plobiscitom, But if 
the examination to which Memmias wished to subject Jugurtha was not 
condored by the poople, if it was attompted by Memmius incidentally without 
any authority, we can easily believe that another tribune might conscientiously 
‘oppote it ag an unheard-of and unjustified proceeding. It is possible that, as 
Sallust relates, the intercession of Bebius was purchased by a bribe. But if 
this was notorious, why was he not prosecuted in the following veer for bribery 
liks the others? He would certainly have been guilty of & more heinous 
cffenco than anybody elso, if he had beon induced by a bribe to opposes « 
formal vote of the people. The conclusion to which these considerations 
point isagain thorame, namely, that there was 20 such vote, 
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and to avert the storm of passion and hate gathering 
against him. 

After the scene in the foram which had proved the 
inability of the popular party to attack their opponents 
by means of evidence forced from Jugurtha, it seems that 
the latter ought to have left Rome, as the object for 
which, according to Sallust’s narrative, he had come had 
been defeated. But it appears that he remained. If 
Sallust’s story is rejected we have no difficulty in ex- 
plaining this, for then the incident of the question of 
Memmius and the intercession of Bebius were a casual 
intermezzo which only interrupted the regular course of 
negotiations about the settlement of the kingdom of 
Numidia, In order to simplify this settlement the crafty 
barbarian bethought himself of a barbarous expedient. 
He saw that his cousin Massiva was a good card in the 
hand of his opponents. Whether they intended to put 
him in Jugurtha’s place or by his side in the place of 
Adherbal we do not know.’ Jugurtha must have appre- 
hended one or the other, and he determined to rid him- 
self of him in the most expeditious way. Massiva was 
waylaid and killed by assassins whom Bomilcar, Jugur 
tha’s confidant, had hired. Unfortunately they went to 
work so clumsily that even the wretched police of Rome 
succeeded in discovering them. The guilt was brought 
home to Bomilcar, who, although prosecuted for the 
murder, was allowed to remain at the special request 
of Jugurtha, who gave sureties for his appearance. But 
before the day of the trial came, Jugurtha managed to 
send Bomilear home, preferring to sacrifice his own re- 
putation and the sureties which he had given rather than 
to risk the life of his favourite. Thereby he made himself 
personally answerable for the crime which had been com- 
mitted, and was obliged? to leave Rome, where, after 


1 From Sallust (ug. 85, 2) it would appear that there was at Teast a 
party in Rome who designed making Massiva in Jogurthe's place king of 
Numidia 

+ According to Sallust (Jug. 35, 9), ho was ondored to leave Italy (iuseus 
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BOOK such an outrageous violation of hospitality, he could no 
—— longer expect that the safe-conduct under which he had 
come would be respected. On leaving Rome he is said 
to have turned back, and to have uttered the memorable 
words: ‘O thou venal town, doomed to speedy ruin, if 
only a purchaser could be found !?! 
Final mp- By the murder of Massiva Jugurtha had shot beyond 
Sugurths, the mark. Up to that time he had perhaps had a chance 
of effecting a reconciliation with Rome through the 
influence of the party favourable to him. Perhaps he 
might have secured the whole of Numidia, or, if not the 
whole, at least a portion of it for himself, and a con- 
tinuance of friendly relations with Rome. Now this 
prospect was gone. The dignity of Rome could not allow 
@ compact with a man who had dared to outrage her 
majesty so insolently. If the nobility now continued to 
shield him from the public wrath, they declared themselves 
guilty of the offence with which they were charged by 
public opinion, They were compelled to yield to the 
popular pressure, to carry on the war in full earnest, 
and to proceed against Jugurtha as a sworn enemy of the 
republic with whom it was impossible to treat ard to live in 
peace. Asa government cannot condescend to come to 
terms with the chief of a band of robbers, but must relent- 
lessly pursue him until it has him within its power, so 
the war against Jugurtha now assumed the character of a 
personal conflict with him. It was clear that ao long as 
he lived and was free, the country bordering upon the 
Roman province would be in an unsettled condition 
dangerous and derogatory to the Roman government. 
Gmiuet of Meanwhile the example of Calpurnius Bestia and hie 
oficersand associates had had a baneful influence on the morality of 
soldiers in the officers and soldiers of the African army. They felt 
* encouraged to rival their superiors in rapacity and greed. 





a soanin Italia excedore) ; end this is more likely thaa that he should heve 
fled secretly, as stated by Livy, Zpit. 54. 

*Sallust, Jug. 35, 10: Urbem venslem ot matere perituram, si emto- 
rem invenerit. 
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Whilst the consul was absent in Rome they sold to CHAP. 
Jugurtha the deserters and the war-elephants which he had V1! 
been obliged to give up, and they plundered like enemies 

the peaceful inhabitants of a country which they were bound 

to treat as friendly during the continuance of the truce.! 

The successor of Calpurnius Bestia in the command in Renewal 
Numidin for the year 110 n.0. was the consul Spurius Sagusihine 
Postumius Albinus. How long the truce concluded in the Ye 
previous year lasted, or was intended to last, we are not 
informed. We may suppose that Jugurtha on his retam 
from Rome considered himself froo to resume hostilities, 
though nothing is reported of any attack on the Roman 
forces or of an invasion of the Roman province. The new 
consul, as soon as he had made provision for the payment 
of his troops and for new supplice of the necessaries of 
war, hastened into his province, anxious if possible to 
bring the war to a rapid termination before he should be 
called away to Rome for the consular elections of the 
following year. But his task was not so easy as he seems 
to have imagined. The army which had been left in Africa 
by Calpurnius cannot have been in a very efficient state 
after all that we hear of their outrageous doings in the’ 
winter during the truce.” Jugurtha was an enemy not to: 
be despised. He combined caution with audacity, knew, 
when it was necessary to retire and again to break forth ~ 
suddenly, and take his opponents by surprise, At the 
same time he again showed his readiness to submit, or he 
pretended to be entirely discouraged, so that the Roman 
commander was fooled in one way or another. Thus time 
passed away, no progress was made, and Albinus did not 
escape the suspicion that he was not in earnest, that he 
spared Jugurtha by design, in short that he too was 
Dribed. In the end, when the time of the consular 
elections came, he left Numidia and the war in the state 
in which he had found them, 

? Sallust, Jug. 32, 2. 


* Abore, p. 88. Sullust on this oseusion (Jug. 96) omita to paint such a 
‘scene as he is fond of. 
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In Rome the current of public opinion ran still in 
favour of the democratic opposition, and had meanwhile 
gained in strength. Two tribunes of the people. P. 
Luoullus and L. Annius, obscure men who are never 


© mentioned on any other occasion, wishing apparently to 


ape the Gracchi, made the attempt to secure their re- 
election for the following year. Being crossed by the 
intercession of their colleagues,’ they stopped by their 
veto the consular elections. Thus it happened that Sp. 
Postumius Albinus was for a long time detained in 
Rome. 

During his absence from Numidia the command of the 
army was entrusted to his brother Aulus, an honest man, 
at least in so far as he appears not to have been bribed by 
Jugurtha. But he was not less anxious than the other 
men in office to avail himself of the circumstances in 
which he was placed for improving his private fortune. 
Having heard that the king had deposited great treasures 
ina town called Suthul," he rashly formed the design of 
attacking this place in the middle of winter. He had a 
vague hope that he might perhaps be so lucky as to con- 
quer and capture Jugurtha by a coup-demain, and to 
return home as the conqueror of Numidia. But he had 
reckoned without his host. Suthul, protected by its situa- 
tion on the top of a steep hill in the midst of a plain 
which was changed by the winter rains into a vast swamp, 
defied all the efforts of the Roman army, and at the same 

1 Sellust, Jug. 87,1. This incident shows that no law had been passed 
after the death of Tiberius Gracchus to legulise the re-slection of tribunes. 
Bee wo. iv. p. 468, 2.4. 

* This is an illustration of the absurdity of the constitutional practice 
which required a consul to leave his army in the field for the purpose of per- 
forming ordinary routine functions in Rome. Pl 

+ The treasures of Jugartha, at least in the imagination of the Romans, 
seem to have been inexhaustible. He was epposed to have deposited them not 
only in his capital, but in soverel places in different purts of the country. 
See Sallust, Jug. 75, 1. It is not unlikely that Jugurtha wpresd reports of 
this kind when ho wanted to lure s greedy fool like A, Albinus into a trap. 

4 Sallust, Jug. 87,3: mense Januario. 


® Sallust (Jug. 7) does not say where, ‘on in what direction, Suthul 
was situated, Probably he had no ides of it himself. 
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time Jugurtha succeeded by negotiators in making A. 
Albinus believe that he gave up his cause for lost, and was 
thinking of proposing terms of peace. -Albinus now raised 
the siege of Suthul, and followed Jugurtha, who was re- 
treating before him from place to place, in hopes of press- 
ing him hard and inducing him to make his submission. 
But suddenly he found himself assaulted in his camp in 
the middle of the night, A Ligurian cohort and a troop of 
‘Thracian horse, nay even some Roman soldiers, went over 
to the king, and a centurion, bribed as is alleged, betrayed 
the part of the rampart which he was charged to defend and 
let the enemy into the camp.! The proprator and his army 
turned to flight and took refuge on a neighbouring hill, 
while the Numidians plundered their camp. The Roman 
army would have been lost to the last man, had Jugurtha 
chosen to push his military advantage to the uttermost. 
Buthe knew that the loss of one army ‘was not equivalent 
to the humiliation of Rome, that another army would scon 
appear in the field, and that the Romans would be only 
the more exacting and persistent the more they had 
suffered, He therefore tried to recover by generosity the 
position which he had lost by his defiant attitude. He 
allowed the Roman army to depart unharmed,’ on con- 
dition that Albinus concluded a formal treaty of peuce 
and evacuated Numidia within ten days.* It seems strange 





* Sallust, Jug. 38, It is not surprising that Ligurians and ‘Thracians 
deserted the Roman standard, But that Roman soldiers should have done the 
same is hardly credible. Above all, the bribery of « centurion under such cir- 
‘cumstances seems as uolikely in itaelf as difficult to effet and finally to 
Prove. No doubt this story was invontod to explain the disgraceful defeat. 
Similar stories of tresson, equally or even more unfounded, wero rife in the 
‘Franco-German War of 1870. 

2 Sallust, Jug. 38, 9. This capitaletion was accompanied by the for 
mality of passing under tho yoke, which seems to have been general, as it was 
‘practised by Romans, Samnites, Spaniards, and Numidians. Seo vol. i p. 397; 
iii. p. 390. 

* Sallust, Jug. 88, 9: Si sccum fedus feceret, incolamis omnis sub iugum 

i i diebus decem Numidia decoderet. What th 
Istions of this fadua were, we are not informed. It seems natursl to suppose 
that Jogurtha would under such advantageous circumstances insist upon being 
acknowledged 8 king of all Numidia, 
v2 
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OOK that a man go welll acquainted with the character of the 

‘T_ Roman people could have deluded himself with the idea 

that ho would be treated differently from the Numantines 

or the Samnites who had trusted to Roman honour and 

justice, and had divested themselves of military advantages 

in the vain hope of thereby purchasing fair conditions of 

peace. Pethaps he thought that the members of the 

Roman nobility who had taken his bribes and had hitherto 

spoken for him in vain would now be supported by a 

general feeling of gratitnde in all classes of the people ; 

for by sparing the lives of thousands of citizens he had 

shown that ho was far from being an enemy of the Roman 
name. 

Miswten But he had deceived himself. The news of the 

fetksot gapitulation of Aulus Albinus produced in Rome not joy 

at the delivery of the army, but indignation, resentment, 

and the resolution to continue the war with renewed 

energy and on a larger scale. The treaty concluded with 

Jugurtha was indignantly rejected, nor was it even pro- 

posed to deliver up the authors of it to the enemy, as had 

been done under similar circumstances in the second 

Samnite war and in the war with Numantia, Perhaps 

Jugurtha was not regarded as a belligerent who could ex- 

pect to be treated according to the rules of international 

law. He was possibly in the eyes of Rome simply a rebel. 

‘The consul Spurius Albinus was ordered to proceed forth- 

with to Africa, and to relieve his brother from the com~ 

mand of the disgraced army. When he arrived there, he 

found that his first task must be to restore discipline, 

order, and self-respect to the men who had euffered them- 

selves to be beaten and covered with shame, Before this 

‘was done it was impossible to think of a renewal of active 


operations.! 


1 Why Jugurtha gave the Romans time to recover from their wretched 
condition, and why he mover attacked tho Roman province, wo cannot tell. 
‘Was it weakness on hie part, and the fear of adding to the hostility of tho 
oman people? It seems throughout that he nover gave up the hopeof peace, 
‘and carefully avoided what would make this impossible, 
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Tho military defeat which Aulus Albinus had suffered 
in Numidia was at the same time a political defeat of the 
nobility in Rome. It gave new lifo and hope to the 
democratic party. The popular leaders attributed all 
the failures in Numidian affairs to the incapacity, double- 
dealing, and corruption of the men of the nobility, who, 
whether as negotiators or as generals and officers, had 
played the game of Jugurtha and betrayed the interests 
of their own country. .A tribune of the people called 
Caius Mamilius Limetanus proposed a rogation in the 
comitia tributa fora judicial inquiry into all acts of bribery 
and corruption which were alleged to have taken place in 
the negotiations and in the war with Jugurtha. He 
insisted that all those men should be brought to justice 
who had encouraged Jugurtha in his resistance to the 
decrees of the senate, who had received money from him, 
who had delivered to him elephants and deserters, or in 
any way had had transactions with him on questions of 
peace and war.! The nobility made every effort secretly 
to oppose the adoption of this rogation,? but in vain. The 
people hailed it with delight, and passed it more, as Sallust 
affirms, out of hatred to the nobility than out of zeal for 
the public good? Three judges (quesitores) were ap- 
pointed to conduct the prosecutions, and, among them we 
find with great surprise M. Aimilius Scaurus, one of the 
most prominent men of the nobility, who was suspected of 
having sold his services to Jugurtha at the highest price.t 
‘The court proceeded with great severity, violence, and 


1 Sallast, Jicg. 40. 
7 Sallust, Jug. 40,2: Huie rogationi . . . . quoniem aperte resistere non 
potorant . . . . oovulte per amicos ae maxume per homines nominis Latini ot 





‘ocios Italicos impedimenta parabant. ‘This passage shows that the Latin and 
Italian allies, though they had no suffrage, played an indirect part in Roman 
polities, How their infiuencs was exercised does not appear from Sallust’s 
narrative, 

* Sallust, Jug, 40, 3, 

4 Ballast doos not explain thie carious fact, though, after his statement 
(Jug. 20, 2) that Scanras waa bribed by Jugurtha, ho cannot havo failed to 
remark that he ought to have been put ou his trisl rather than have been 
appointed to try the others, 
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partiality.' It seems that on suspicion alone, and with- 
out sufficient evidence, several men who happened to be 
unpopular were declared guilty.? Among the condemned 
was C. Galba, and no fewer than four men of consular 
rank—L, Bestia, Sp. Albinus, C. Cato, the grandson of 
the celebrated censor, and L. Opimius, the consul of 
122 n.0., who was particularly odious to the people as one 
of the most ferocious enemies of the Gracchi. These men 
are mentioned by name; but besides them there must 
have been a great; number of inferior rank. Corruption 
had infected all classes of society, and the attempt was 
made to sweep it away with one great effort. But if it 
was believed that Jugurtha relied on gold alone, as the 
one-sided narrative of Sallust would lead us to suppose, 
the people were soon undeceived. or even after the 
sweeping condemnations effected by the Mamilian roga- 
tion, when the conduct of the war was entrusted to men 
whose hands wore clean, it took more than four years 
before the warlike Numidian chief was overcome, and a 
prisoner in the Roman power. 

How firmly the power of the nobility was established 
was now made manifest. After the decided triumph of 
the democratic party which was signalised by the carry- 
ing of the Mamilian rogation, and the indictment and con- 
viction of so many of the most prominent members of the 
nobility, the consular comitia resulted in the election of 
Quintus Cecilius Metellus, perhaps the foremost man of 
the ruling class, and to him was entrusted the command 
in Numidia. Was there not one man in the ranks of the 
popular party of sufficient importance to be put forward as 
a rival of the high-born defaulters and mismanagers? In 
the Hannibaliec war, when Spain was all but lost to the re- 
public, a young man was selected who had as yet dlled 





2 Sallust, Jug. 40, 5. 

* Tho negligencs of Sallust is here very conspicuous. Ho omits to men- 
tion « single nams. It is by Cicero (Brutus, 32) that these have been for- 
tuzataly presorved. ‘The Galba here mentioned was the son of the notorious 
Servius Sulpicius Gatka, accused for his treachory and cruelty in Spain, Seo 
yok iil, p. 386, 
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none of the high offices of state, and became the eaviour of 
the Roman honour. P. Scipio was, it is true, the scion of a 
noble house, but at that time there was no popular party. 
Now too there was a man in Rome fit to take the com- 
mand, a man not inexperienced like Scipio, but tried 
in war and ripe in years. But Caius Marius was a man 
without noble ancestors. Though he had risen from the 
station of 2 common peasant and a common soldier by his 
own merit to be entrusted with all the republican offices 
in succession up to the pretorship, he was not able to 
reach the highest ofall. He was passed over, and the proud 
Metellus secured for himself the suffrages of the people 
and the succession to the command in the war with 
Tugurtha. 

The family of the Metelli, though plebeian, had been 
distinguished as one of the leading families in Rome 
ever since the victory of Lucius Metellus at Panormus in 
the first Punic war, 251 3.0.' In the course of the third 
ventury the Metelli seemed destined by fate to fill the 
consulship, as the poor poet Nevius ventured to remark.? 
But it was in the second century that the family reached 
the highest honours through Q. Cwecilius Metellus, who by 
his victory over Andriscus gained for himeelf the name of 
Macedonicus. His four sons obtained curule honours, and 
his nephew was the newly-appointed consul for 109 3.0. 
He too was called Quintus Cacilius Metellus, and had 
therefore the identical names of his uncle. But there 
were in the family already three surnames which might 
help to distinguish the individual members. One of the 
nephews of Metellus Macedonicus, who had been consul 
in 119 B.., was called Dalmaticus from the conquest of 
Dalmatia ; one of the sons had acquired the grand surname 
of Balearicus because he had fought victoriously in the 
Balearic islands. There was a prospect now that another 


1 Vol. Hi. p. 78. 

* Tho quiz of Nevvius, ‘fato Metelli Romer flunt consules’ was answered in 
true noble style by ‘dabuct malum Metelli Nevis poste.’ Ascon. in Cie, 
Verr. I, 10, 29, 
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name marking the conquest of a new country would ewell 
the honours of the noble family of the Metelli. It is true 
Q.Metellus had not yet had an opportunity, as fur at least 


ag we know, of giving proof of military ability ; but it may 


have been supposed that in a war with Jugurtha political 
honesty and firmness against the seductions of gold were 
the first requisite; for the previous failures were ascribed 
to moral, not to military delinquencies. Yet Q. Metellus, 
if he was pure and incorruptible, had not been able alto- 
gether to cacape suspicion, At any rate he had been 
accused of dishonest dealings in the administration of a 
province where he had acted as preetor. Perhaps we may 
assume that the accusation was a mere piece of chicanery 
or @ political manwuvre, for he was honourably acquitted 
by his judges, who were so convinced of his rectitude that 
they would not even examine his accounts.' He was 
known for a haughty aristocrat and an uncompromising 
opponent of popular innovations. Nevertheless he received 
the votes of the people for the consulship of 109 n.c., and 
upon Numidia being allotted to him as his province, all 
the means were liberally placed at his disposal for corry- 
ing on the war with energy. 

-As Metellus had little confidence in the army which 
had behaved so badly in Numidia, he enlisted a number 
of new troops to fill up the thinned ranks. His first task 
on his arrival in Africa was to restore order, discipline, 
and a proper military spirit. The men who had served 
under A, Albinus had almost ceased to be soldiers, Their 
condition is represented as deplorable, and we can easily 
believe this, though Sallust’s desire to draw an effective 
picture must always be taken into account and should 
Keep us on our guard.’ Metellus succeeded, by firmness 

} Cicero, Pro Balbo, 6, 11; Ad Aitic. I. xvi. 4, Valor. Max. I. x. 1. 

# Salluat, Jug. 44. ‘This whole chaptar is an elaborate picture drawn in 
Sallust’s favourite style, Unfortunately these performances often produce 
the impression that the writer consulted his imagination more than his sutho- 
ities, Sometimes there is an almost total absenco of tangible facts, names, 


‘and data, and instead of them we find vague generalities and empty phrases, 
‘The present chapter (44) is not quite free from thees blemishes, but on the 
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equally remote from cruel severity as from lenient in- 
dulgence, in clearing the camp of a swarm of followers 
who ministered to the loxury and effeminacy of the 
soldiers, and in acoustoming the troops again to order, to 
the endurance of fatigue, and to discipline. Watching 
himself over the execution of his orders, and sharing the 
soldiers’ labours, he produced such a change in the course 
of the summer that he could think of commencing hos- 
tilities. Fortunately during all this time he was not 
molested by Jugurtha, who seems scrupulously to have 
avoided offensive movements, as if he still hoped to pacify 
the Romans, and to keep open the chance of an amicable 
arrangement. 

In fact, when Jugurtha saw that Metellus was about 
to commence active operations, he endeavoured for the 
third time to open negotiations of peace, and to disarm 
the hostility of Rome by offering his submission. For 
this purpose he sent messengers to Metellus, insisting, it 
is said, only on the one condition that the life of himself 
and his children should be spared.! Metellus did not 


whole it ecems to contain more authentic matter than other descriptions of 
overpraised master of style. He describes the army of Sp. Albinus 
‘iners, imbellis, nequo porictli nequo Inboris pations, Iingus quam manu 
promptior, predator ex sociis ot ipso prada hostium, sine imperio ct modestia 
habitus.” He says that Albious kept the army within the Roman province and 
mostly within camp, never sbifting the locality, ‘nisi eum odos aut pebuli 
egestas locum mutare subegerat. Sed neque muniebaatur ea (castra) neque 
‘more militari rigilie deduesbantur ; uti cnique lubebat, ab signis aberat ; lixse 
permixti cum nilitibus diu nostuque vagabantur; palanter agros vastaro, 
villas expogaare, pecoris et: mancipioram procdas certantes ogero enquo mutare 
‘cum mereatoribus vino advectitio et aliis talibus; preteres frumentum publice 
datum vender, panom in dies mereari; postremo queeanque dici aut fingi 
queunt ignavie Inxurisequs probra, in illo exereitu euncta fuere et alia amplius,” 
The condition of the army must have been similar to that which Scipio Ami 
Vianus found on his arrival in Spain. Seo vol. iii. p. 404. 
49, 2: Legntos ad consulem cum suppliciia mittit, qui 
‘ommis dederent populo Romano, 
‘This abject pusillanimity seems strange in s man who, after all, was not a 
robber chief driven into corner, but king of a large country and leader of a 
victorious army. If Jugurtha wished for nothing more than his bare life, he 
swas not obliged to-trent for it with the Romans. What ho wanted was tho 
government of Numidia, To obtain thie ho was willing to make ovory pos- 
sible sacrifice, But the Roman ennalists are not sstistled unless the easmics 


appear thoroughly humbled, and ask for peacs and mercy on their knees. 
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believe in the sincerity of these offers, always expecting 
surprises and deep-laid schemes of treachery. Nor was 
it unnatural that he should have such apprehensions, for 
he himself was all this time trying to catch Jngurtha in 
trap. Whilst he was treating with the king’s messen- 
gers about peace, he secretly attempted to persuade them 
to betray their master. The noble Roman seems to have 
wished to rival the wily barbarian in his own arts. We 
do not know what sort of offers he made to the king’s 
servants; but they cannot have been honourable to them 
ortohim. He expected them to deliver Jugurtha alive 
or dead into his hands,' Sallust relates these infamous 
transactions in the coolest matter-of-fact style. It is clear 
that neither he nor Metellus saw anything disgraceful 
in an act of treachery against a king who but lately had 
spared thousands of Roman soldiers whom he might have 
Killed by right of war. The political morality here dis- 
played is very different from that of which the Romans 
boasted in the times when traitors and assassins were 
spurned from the Roman camp. We are reminded of 
the acts of treachery and cruelty usually practised by 
Roman generals in the Spanish wars, of the murder of 
Viriathus and the butcheries of too confiding barbarians. 
Assuredly the Romans were not justified in speaking of 
the Numidians as a faithless race, as Sallust is not 
ashamed todo” The charge recoils on their own head 
along with the similar charge so freely brought against 
the Carthaginians, 

‘Whilst Metellus was playing this double game, holding 
out hopes of a treaty and at the same time trying to hire 
an assassin, he entered Numidia with his army.’ Here 

' Salluet, Jug. 46,4: Ttaquo logatos alium ab alio divorsos aggreditur 
‘ac paullatim temprando, postquam oppartunos sibi cognovit, multa pollicendo 
persuadet, uti Juguriham mazume virum, sia id parum procedat necatum sibi 
fraderent; ceterum palam qua ex yoluntate forent regi, nuntiari iubet, 

¥ Sallust, Jug. 46, 3: genus Numiderom infidum, 

+ Sallust, Jug. 48, 5, doos not state the time of this advance. It is, 
therefore, a mattor of speculation whether it was the year 109... in which 


‘Motellus was consul, or the following year. The former ecems to bo the 
‘more Wksly date, for jt is not probable thet the whole of his year of offtce was 
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he met with no resistance, Jugurtha apparently wishing to 
show that he did not consider himself at war with Rome. 
Everywhere the people were engaged in their ordinary 
peaceful avocations, received the Romans as friends, 
supplied them with necessaries, and obeyed the orders of 
Metellus. Always on his guard against treachery, the 
Roman general advanced to Vaga, a considerable town, in 
which there lived a certain number of Italians engaged in 
trade.! He occupied the town without resistance, placed 
a gartison in it, and made a depdt of provisions for his 
army. At the same time he continued to negotiate with 
Jugurtha, but took great care nob to make any definite 
promises, trying only to draw out the negotiations in 
order to give time to his agents to accomplish their 
treasonable designs. By-and-by Jugurtha discovered that 
the words of Metellus did not agree with his actions. 
He found that he was being deceived by the same arts 
ia the employment of which he was so well skilled 
himself. Whilst the prospect of peace and reconciliation 
was held out to him, his country was gradually occupied 
by the Romans, and his subjects, losing their confidence 
in him, began to waver in their allegiance.” 

At length he resolved to oppose foree by force. He 
collected his army, and having discovered the direction in 
which Metellus was marching, he preceded him and took 
taken up by Motellus with preparations for war and with negotiations, A 
past of the sommer 1002.0, indeed, was gone (Gollust, Jug. 44, 8: 


rum tempus comiticrum mora immiauerat) before Metellus reached Africa, 
and some time was ocoupied with restoring the discipline of the army (‘bid. 45,3: 











Ita . . . exercitum érevi confirmavit), but the campaign was begun and thi 
battle on the Muthul was fought before the hot sosson was over (iid. 67, 3; 
53, 1). 


» Sallust, Jug. 47, 1: Vege, forom rerum veraliam totius rogni maxume 
celebratum, ubi ot incolere et mereari consueveraat Italici generis multi mor 
tales. The town of Vaga or Vacea (now Bayjah) was situated at no great 
distance from the frontier of the Komen province, south-west of Uties. Thus 
‘wo can form an opinion of the direction which Metellus took, of which Sallust, 
as usual, says not a word, The presence of Italian merchants in Vags is a 
confirmation af what we have ssid above (p.91) of the alleged massacre of 
Italians in Cirta, It is qot likely that « single Italian would havo ventured 
into Numidia if Jugurths hed committed such an aot of ferocity and folly. 

3 Sallust, Jug. 48, 
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BOOK up unobserved a position where he could hope to prepare 


VIL. 


——~ for him a surprise and a defeat like that which Aulus 


Albirus had suffered the year before. How far and in 
what direction Metellus marched from Vaga we do not 
know, for Sallust does not condescend to mention such 
trifles. He only names a river Muthul, of which he says 
nothing more than that it flowed from the south, in that 
part of Numidia which bad belonged to Adherbal.! What 
river the Muthul was remains uncertain; perhaps it was 
the Rubricatus (now called Seybus), which flows into the 
sea near Hippo. If so, Metellus on reaching the river 
was half way between Yaga and Cirta, which latter town, 
as the capital of Numidia, was probably the object of his 
expedition. From the river Muthul an arid plain extended 
for twenty Roman miles, probably in an eastern direction, 
cultivated and inhabited only in the vicinity of the river? 
This plain was bordered by a barren range of hills, which 
the Romans had to cross in order to reach the river. A 
low spur running from these hills towards the river 
through the plain was covered with low brushwood. 
Jugurtha knew exactly what road the Romans would 
take. He occupied with his troops the spur of the 
mountain, from which he could attack the right flank of 
the Romans as they would march from the mountain 
range towards the river, availing himself of the scanty 
brushwood to hide his troops from a distant view. As 
soon as the Romans had issued from the defile in the 
mountain and had entered the plain, Jugurtha closed the 
pass behind them to cut off their retreat, and attacked 
them in the rear and on their right flank. It was evident 
that Metellus had fallen into an ambush similar to that 
which Hannibal had laid for Plaminius near Lake Thrasy- 

1 Sallust, Jug. 48,3: Eratin on parte Numidim, quam Adherbal in divi- 
lene poseederat, Hemen oriens 0 mesidie newsino Muthal, 

* This again is left doubiful by Sallust’s silence. As he does not speck of 
ss crossing of the river either before or after the battle, it is most likely that 


tthe locality of the battle was on the right or eastern bank, Bat from Sullust’s 
description it might be difficult for an explorer to identify it. See vol. i. p. 172. 
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menus.! But fortunately for him Jugurtha was not 
exactly a Hannibal, and he himself was a cool and ex- 
perienced soldier and had under his command two 
excellent officers, Rutilius Rufus and C. Marius. The 
latter commanded the rearguard. The former was 
despatched by Metellus to precede the main army and to 
pitch a camp by the side of the river, so that in case of 
reverse they might have a place of refuge and could not 
be cut off from the water, without which horses and men 
would soon have perished in that arid region. The heat 
was most oppressive, and clouds of dust rising under the 
marching columns almost choked them. It was hard 
work for the heavily packed and tired soldiers to continue 
their advance under constant attacks from their nimble 
and light-armed foes. Yet the discipline and tactics of 
the legions under the guidance of able officers proved a 
match for the irregular impetuosity of the Numidians. 
Their ranks could not be broken. All attacks were 
fruitless, and wherever the Romans assumed the offensive 
the light troops of Jugurtha gave way without risking a 
standing fight, and also without sustaining any material 
loss. Thus the battle continued without a decided result 
all day. The Romans, exhausted by fatigue and by the 
heat of the sun, fell gradually into disorder? But 
Metellus, availing himself of 2 momentary lull in the 
battle, drew up his men into a solid body and led four 
logionary cohorts against tho hill where the Numidians 
were pausing after their repeated attacks. ‘The hill was 
carried and the enemy put to flight, It was now evening. 


* Vol. ii, p. 207. 

* Ballust, Jug, O1, 1: Ceterum facies totius negoti varia, incerta, fodeatqus 
miserabilis : dispersi x suis pars esdere, alii insequi; neque signa neque ondi- 
resistere ae. propalsaro; 
nibil consilio neque imperio 
agi; fors omnia regero. Descriptions of this kind, of which Sallast is very 
fond, are about as trustworthy as battle pictarea in national galleries or 
illustrated journals. The imagination of the writer as well a the painter is 
‘the source from which they flow, 
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Boox Jugurtha’s design hed failed, but the Roman army was 
Zit. still ina precarious position. Tt was broken up into two 
parts. Metellus, with the main body, was still a long 
way from the river and ignorant of the fate of Rutilius. 
Darkness was closing in, a night attack under these 
circumstances might have proved as fatal as that which 
led to the capitulation of A. Albinus. Nay, the position 
of Metellus was worse than that of his predecessor, for 
he had no camp ready and did not know whether Rutilina 
had succeeded in fortifying one, or whether with his 
exhausted troops he would be able to reach him. 
Servicesof ‘The consul was extricated from these difficulties by 
Rulllu “the ability and sucess of his subordinate, Rutilius had 
reached the bank of the river, had there thrown up a 
camp and repelled an attack made upon it by Bomilcar. 
Anxious about the fute of Metellus, who delayed longer 
than was expected, he marched out to mect him, though 
his men were tired and exhausted and the darkness of 
the night made him apprehensive of accidents, At length 
the two divisions of the army met, not without some risk 
of mistaking each other for enemies. They now reached 
the camp in safety, and passed the night without farther 
molestation. 
Rewhaof -Sallust has tried hard to represent the battle on the 
thetattl, Nuthul as a glorious victory of Metellus,' but without 
success. Anybody familiar with tho descriptions of 
battles given by Roman writers can see without difficulty 
that the merit of Metellus consisted in barely escaping a 
great disaster. ‘The bravery of the Roman soldiers, the 
discipline and the tactics of the army, balanced, on this 
a8 on so many other oceasions, the blunders of the com- 


+ Tho transformation of report exseatially correct into a deliberate lie 
ia generally gradual. It passes through soveral stages; each successive 
roportor feels leas restrained and gives freer scope to his imagination, But 
some traits of the original picture somehow slip into all the eubsequent nar- 
rativos, Thus Sellust (cl. 62, 1) lays stress on the ‘advoraue locus,’ end 
ch. 64, 5, he admits ‘mince detrimento Numidas vinci quam Romanos 
vincere.’ Nor can he greatly modify the general impression, which is decidedly 
unfavourable to Metellus. 
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mander.! His losses cannot have been small. Sallust 
himself confessés that he was obliged to stay several days 
in the camp on the Muthul to nurse the wounded.? In 
what direction he finally marched when he loft the camp 
we are obliged to conjecture for ourselves; for Sallust 
drops not even a hint about it. It seems that Metellus 
gave up his advance upon Cirta and retired eastward 
towards the Roman province? If he had continued to 
advance in his original direction, he would have had to 
cross the river Muthul. But of such a crossing not a 
word is said. Besides, soon after the battle Metellus 
reappears at Zama, i.e. in the direction from which he 
had advanced. Ho must therefore have retreated, and 
this retreat is another proof of the unfavourable issue of 
the battle. Nor was he allowed to retire unmolested. 
He was constantly harassed by the Numidian cavalry 
and had great difficolty in procuring supplies, for he 
found the crops destroyed by fire and the wells made 
useless. Jugurtha did not accept a regular battle, but 
wherever a small party of Romans ventured from the 
main body it was surrounded and destroyed. After a 
while Metellus charged Marius to cover the retreat with 
a portion of his forces, and hastened to the Roman 
province, which he reached after uninterrupted skirmishes 
and by a succession of forced marches. 

‘The attempt to invade the interior of Numidia and to 
march upon Cirta had signally failed ; but Metellus had 
at least brought back his army without the disgrace of 

» ‘This is also Mommsen’s view (Him. Gesch. ii. p. 162), who on the whole 
forms an exaggerated opinion of the performances of Metellus 

 Sallust, Jug. 54, 1. 

* Sallust wishes to produce the impression that Metellus was not com- 
pelled to retire, but undertook his march after the battle on the Muthul fo 
the purpoee of breaking the reeletanco of Jugurthe by the dorastation of 
country, and in th hope of compelling him to make a stand aod to sccept o 
battle. Two cl (64, 05) are filled with big sounding phrases, which 
‘mean nothing decisive, and which are quite compatitle with the assumption 
that Motolns succeeded with difficulty in reaching by e eireuitous march the 
‘place from which he had started. It argues great ingenuity on his part, if he 


torepresent the campaign in Rome se a great military exploit. So 
it was indood, if it was measured by that of A. Albiaus. 
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BOOK passing under the yoke. So far he was entitled to boast 
Vit of success, though we fail to see on what ground the 
people at Rome could receive the news of his exploits, as 
Sallust says, with immense rejoicings,' and how the 
senate could order public thankagivings on his account. 
Perhaps it was in the interest of the nobility to represent 
their champion aa a great hero and to counteract ainister 
reports which emanated from the camp. It is reported 
that Marius, who was afterwards openly hostile to 
Metellus, gave an unfavourable account of what had been 
accomplished? We may therefore suppose that the 
public rejoicings were meant to be a counterblast to such 
insinuations. 
Slog of If we wanted a proof to show that Jugurtha was to all 
ou intents and purposes still master of Numidia, we should 
find it in the fact that the next operation of Metellus 
was to lay siege to Zama, a town in the more eastern 
part of the country By threatening this important 
place he hoped to induce the king to advance and to offer 
battle; and indeed Jugurtha had no sooner heard of the 
plan of Metellus, than he made haste to reinforce the 
garrison of Zama by Roman deserters in his pay, men on 
whose fidelity and courage he could rely. Marius had 
een despatched with a few cohorts to the friendly town 
of Sicea to procure provisions. Here he was surprised 
by the energetic Jugurtha, who had rapidly advanced and 
tried to intercept him. He succeeded, however, in break- 
ing out of the town and fighting his way to Zama. 
Before this town Metellus had erected a fortified camp. 








 Sallust, Jug. 65, 1. 

* Sallust, Jug. 66, 

# Sallust, Jug. 64, 6: Marius spud negociatores, quorum magna multitudo 
Ueiew erat, eriminose simal ot magnitice do bello lou: ‘pars exercitus * 
diebus Tugurtham in catenis habiturum. 

« Gallust, Jug. 66, 1: Urbom mognam ot in ea parte, qua sita erat, arcom 
regni, nomine Zamam, statuit oppugnare. These expressions are 60 vague as 
‘almost to justify the suspicion that Sallust had no clear conception of the 
exact situation of Zama, 

* Sallust, Jeg. 68, 2: Quod genus ex copiis regiis, quis fallere nequibant, 
firmissimum erst. 
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‘As Zama was situated in a plain and defended only by a 
wall, he hoped to carry ib by main force without the usual 
tedious siege-operations. He made » vigorous assault, 
bat whilst he was thus occupied Jugurtha had suddenly 
advanced unperceived, had penetrated into the camp, and 
cut down the garrison left in it with the exception of a 
handful of men who made good their retreat, Metellus 
was forced to give up his assault upon the walls of Zama 
and hurry back to recover possession of his camp, which 
he effected with a few Italian cohorts led by Marius. On 
the following day both parties resumed their attacks. 
Metellus tried again to carry the walls of Zama by assault, 
and whilst he was thus engaged Jugurtha returned to 
attack the camp. Neither attack succeeded. The town 
of Zama was bravely defended by the garrison, and the 
Romans on the ramparts of their camp being this time on 
their guard easily held their ground. Yet the engage- 
ment on both sides lasted all day, and was brought to an 
end only by the approach of night. Metellus was now 
convinced that it was useless to persist in his enterprise 
on Zama. He was probably prevented from laying regular 
siege to it by lack of supplies, for the expedition of 
Marius to Sieca which had been undertaken to collect 
them had been foiled by Jugurtha. He accordingly re- 
treated from Zama, and, after having placed garrisons in 
some Numidian towns which had fallen off from Ju- 
gurtha,' returned to take up his winter-quarters in the 
province of Africa. 

+ Saliust, Jug. 60, 61. It would be interesting to know which and how 
many towns these were. Sellust does not help us much, Ho only says 
(ch. 56, 3) that Sices, whither Marius was sent to fotch supplies, was that. 
town ‘which frat of all desorted Jugurtha after his dofeat.’ It seome there- 
fore certain that some Numidian towne were held by Roman gerrisous, But 
if the battle on the river Muthul was not a defeat of Jugurtha, these towns 
cannot have embraced the Roman side in consequence of it. Now Sallust 
himself relates (ch. 48, 47) that on his first entering Numidia Metellas 
‘was receied a8 a friend, and admitied into tte town of Vaga, where he placed 
garrison. ‘This he was allowed to do because he held out the prospect of a 
Pmceful armogemont. No doubt he had kopt possossion of these towns, ad 
they are the places which ure here referred to, und of which Sallust speaks as 
having deserted. from Jogurths, 

You. Y. z 
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‘The campaign of 109 B.c. had now come to a close. 
All that could be said in praise of Metellus was that he 
had not sustained a signal defeat. But the work which 
he had been sent to do was still before him. Negotiations 
had failed, and force of arms had failed more signally. No- 
body could maintain that Jugurtha was helpless or that 
his position was materially weakened. If the war was 
carried on in the same way, it was impossible to foresee 
when or how it would come to an end.' Even the 
commander-in-chief must have seen this, and if he failed 
to see it there was an observer near in the person of 
Marins quite competent to criticise his mistakes and 
shortcomings, confident in his own ability, and burning 
with the ambition to take the chief place himself. There 
was frequent communication between the army aud Rome, 
and the democratic party there was kept informed of what 
was going on in Africa. The discontent in Rome was 
increased by the complaints of the Italian merchants in 
Africa, a large and influential class whose trade was being 
rained by the long continuance of the war.? 1f Metellus 
did not soon change the aspect of affairs, he could not 
hope that he would long be continued in the command. 

Tt was therefore most fortunate for him that Ju- 
gurtha even after his successful resistance, just as after his 
signal triamph in the previons year, was animated by the 
desire to make peace with Rome. Whilst warlike opera- 
tions were at a standstill during the winter season, the 
negotiations were resumed. They were carried on through 
Bomilcar, Jugurtha’s most trusted servant, who had 
undertaken for him to assassinate Massiva in Rome, and 
whose escape from Roman justice was the cause of the 
final rupture with Jugurtha? It appears that Jugurtha 
repeated his offer of submission without stipulating any 


* Even Sallust, Jag. 61, 3, admits this by saying: Quoniam armis bellum 
param procedehat. 

® Sallust, Jug. 64: Nogociatores, quorum magna multitudo Utiow erat... 
qual divturnitate belli res fomilinsie correperant, 

» Abors, p. 31. 
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terms or conditions.' He was ready to throw himself 


entirely on the generosity of the Roman people. Metellus 


called a council of war of men of senatorial rank in the 
army and other officers of distinction, and with their 
approval fixed the conditions of peace. Jugurtha was re- 
quired to deliver up all his war-elephants, a number of 
arms and horses, and the enormous sum of two hundred 
thousand pounds of silver. When Jugurtha had accepted 
and complied with these conditions, he was ordered to give 
up all Roman deserters. A few of these had time to 
escape to Bocchus, king of Mauretania; but the greater 
part were handed over to the Romans, mest of them no 
doubt auxiliary troops, like the Thracians and Ligurians 
who are mentioned as having betrayed A. Albinus,? and 
who but lately had defended so bravely the town of Zama, 
‘They were now made to suffer the penalty of their treason. 
Some had their hands cut off, others were buried in the 
ground up to their waist, and, after having served as 
targets for Roman spears and arrows, were burnt to 
death? 

Jugurtha had now complied with one. demand after 
another, and might hope that he had given sufficient proof 
of his sincerity to live in peace with Rome as her humble 
vassal. But if he thought so he was entirely mistaken. 
Metellus-was convinced that the war-would not really be 
terminated as long as Jugurtha was at large. He 
therefore made known now his last demand, that Jugurtha 
should personally appear at a place called Tisidium to 
receive the orders of the Roman commander.‘ This was 
an order the king was not prepared to obey. He suspected 
the sinister intentions of his foes. Perhaps he had heard 





¥ Abore, p. 35. 

* Appian (Num. 3) supplies this piece of information. There ean be no 
doabt that the Thraciin and Ligurian deserters’ of whom he speaks, are 
those referred to by Sallust, Jug. 62, 6. 

+ Sallast, Jug. €2, 8. 
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over their means of defence in the hope of obtaining 
an honourable peace, and how after all they were treated 
with ‘ruthless cruelty when they were all but helpless." 
He too was now almost destitute of the means of defence. 
He had delivered up arma and money and towns, but not 
assuredly asa preliminary to deliver himself into captivity. 
Rather than that he was resolved once more to draw the 
sword, to appeal to his Numidian warriors and to try the 
fortune of battle. 

‘The conduct of the negotiations with Jugurtha could 
perhaps be justified on the principles of Roman diplomacy. 
But even that impure code of morals would have con- 
demned the treachery which Metellus condescended to 
practise secretly at the same time. Whilst messengers 
were coming and going between him and the king, he 
returned to the scheme? of attacking his foe secretly 
through his own servants. Bomilcar, it appears, was 
afraid that, if an arrangement were effected between his 
master and Rome, he himeelf might become its victim, 
inasmuch as he might be given up for the murder of 
Massiva. It was on this apprehension that Metellus 
operated. He promised to guarantee Bomilear perfect 
impunity and all his fortune, if he would manage to 


2 "The negotiations with Carthage in 148 me. bear, indeed, s perfect analcgy 
‘with those row in question. ‘Then, as now, a regular sabmission (deditio) was 
made, but the last consequences of this submission which the Romans hed 
bad in view wore not revealed to their enemies until they had complied with 
tho preliminary demands, and had in fact placed themselves in their power. 
If the Corthogininus or Jugurtha hed foresoen what the ulterior designs of the 
‘Romans were, they would have resistel them at onee, and with a fairer hope 
of success than they could do afterwanis, stripped of their chief means of 
defence, It was a particularly heinous practice of Roman diplomacy, first to 
deludo an enemy by fair promises, and then, when he was disarmed, to erush 
him, It was preotised on many occasions, especially in wase with barbarians, 
probably because it could be more easily applied. But Roman agente some 
times succeeded in deluding others aloo. Comp, yo. ii 
with Perseus they bousted of nothing #0 mach 8 of 
by a trace and the false prospect of peace. 

2 Above, p. 1. 
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deliver Jugurtha alive or dead into his hands. Bomilear, 
ag Sallust reports,’ entered into this plan, but was betrayed 
dy a fellow-conspirator and expiated his intended treason 
by death. Metellus, though he failed in his treacherous 
design, might console himself with the reflection that at 
any rate he had deprived Jugurtha of his most trusty 
servant, and had gown in his court the seeds of discord and 
suspicion. 

The negotiations of peace being broken off, tlie war 
continued; but the chanees of Jugurtha, who had so 
considerably weakened himself, were greatly diminished. 
His first task was, like that of the Carthaginians after 
they had stripped themselves of the means of defence,? to 
supply the deficiency? The Romans of course never 
dreamt of restoring what they had obtained. Tt was not 
their practice to surrender an advantage, even if they had 
not performed the conditions on which they had secured 
it; and on the present occasion this advantage was very 
much greater than appears on the surfuce in Sallust’s one- 
sided, imperfect, and partial report. He only speaks of 
money, arms, and soldiers as being given up by Jugurtha. 
But it follows from the subsequent events that more 
important pledges were given, and that Metellus had 
insisted on placing garrisons in several Numidian towns. 
One of these towns appears to have been Vaga, situated not 
far from the frontier of the Roman province.‘ Metellus had 


' The coolness of Sallust’s words is highly significant, ch, 61, 3: Sed 
quoniam armis bellum parm procedebat, Metellus insidias regi por amicos 
tendere ot eorum perfdia pro armis uti parat, &e., chap. 70-72. The con- 
duct of Bomilear appears very foolish. — According to Sallust (ch. 62) it 
‘was he who first advived Jugurtha to make pence, and yot he was the man 
who feared that as a condition of peace he would te given up to punishment. 
‘The story how the conspimey was discovered (ch. 70-71) is quite childish. 
‘Nabdales, the chief fellow-conspirator, receives a letter from Bomilear urging 
him to the decd. He puts the letter on his pillow and goss to sleep. An 
attendant glides into the apartment, finds the letter, and takes it to Jugurtha, &e. 








«me tole aliague que spe 





* Sallust, Jeg. 66, 2: Igitur Vagensrs, quo Metellus initio Togurthn paci- 
ficante praesidium inposverat .. . . inter se couiurant, js a very im- 
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at onee placed a garrison in it under the command of T. 
Turpilius Silanus. The people of Vaga may with good 
reason have had a grudge against these troops.! During 
the celebration of some festivity they suddenly rose and 
Killed oll the Roman soldiers, with the exception of their 
commander Turpilius who managed to escape. Fortu- 
nately Metellus succeeded only two days afterwards by a 
stratagem in surprising the town. His contingent of 
Numidian cavalry which preceded his infantry was mis- 
taken by the people of Vaga for troops of Jugurtha and 
met with open arms. When they discovered their error 
it was too late; the town gates were kept open, and the 
Romans rushed in and inflicted the punishment natural 
under such circumstances, indiscriminate slaughter and 
plunder. ‘Turpilius, who had preferred flight to an 
honourable death with his comrades, was tried by a court 
martial, condemned to death, and executed. Being not a 
Roman citizen but a Latin, he was first scourged and 
then beheaded? 

The circumstance that a town like Vaga, situated close 
to the Roman frontier and a principal resort of Italian 





portent passnge, from which we leara incidentally, what lies almost hidden 
under the skilfully disingenuous narrative of Sallust, that, Jugurtha surrendered 
some fortified towns. For if Metellus placed a garrison in Vaga ‘durjng the" 
negotiationsfor peaco' (Iugurtha pacficante) in the winter season 109-108 8.c., 
this canzot have been sn act of war; it must have been dome in pyr- 
guanco of ono of the proliminary conditions of once, Now, though Sallust 
conceals thie fact, end does not mention aay other towns of which Motellus 
{gained possession, wo canaot think that Vag was tho only one. We shall 
presently find reason to suspect, that Cirta, the most important place in all 
‘Nomidia, was in this way and at this time surrendered to the Romans, See 
below. p. 56. 

According to Sallust. (Jug. 68, 2) they were ‘fatigati regis suppliciis’ 

7 Sallust (Jug. 69, 4): Turpiliue iuseas a Metello cousnm dicore, postquam 
seso parum expurgat, condemnstus verberatusque capite pernss solvit: nam is 
civis ex Latio erat, Vol. iv. p. 191. Plutarch’s report (Marius, 8) of the 
punishment of Turpilius seems inspired by hostility to Marius. According to 

im Metellus wished to save Turpilius, who was client of his house, But 

was 8 reason for insisting on hie punishment, Plutarch 

‘adds that Marius afterwards bonsted that ho bad compelled Metellas’ to pat 

his owa friend to desth; but he is silent om the massacre of the Roman gar- 

rrson, end he even says that the innocence of Turpilius came afterwards o 
Aight, 
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tradesmen, should have evinced such hostility to Rome, is 
the more remarkable, as in the year before it had received 
the Roman army as friends. It seems that the Numidians, 
far from deserting their native king, rallied round him us 
the defender of their national independence. They had 
probably by this time had ample opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the rapacity and insolence of the Roman 
officers and soldiers. The war, which at first concerned 
only the claimants to the throne, had now become a 
national war, and Jugurtha had perhaps gained by this 
change what he had lost by the credulity which mado 
him sacrifice so much to a vain hope of peace. 

For the year 108 3.0. the command in Numidia had 
been prolonged to Metellus, thanks to the glowing reports 
of military success which he had sent home, and which 
the nobility had taken care to magnify. His success was 
in reality very considerable, but it was gained by his 
crafty diplomacy, not by his arms. Tt was indeed desirable 
that he should be left at the head of affairs, for if negotia- 
tions or intrigues could bring about the overthrow of 
Togurtha, he had proved his ability for the task. But 
for the present negotiations had been broken off, and 
Metellus was obliged to resort to arms. According to 
the report of Sallust he defeated Jugurtha in a battle, 
and compelled him to take refuge in the desert.t Here 
he was'pursued by Metellus, who, after a laborious march 
through waterless steppes, at last arrived before Thala 
(or Thalepte), @ rich and populous town in the eastern 
part of Numidia to the south of the Roman province. 


1 Sallust, Jug. 74, 2: Sed inter eas moras roponte sese Metellus cum 
exercitu ostendit: Numidee ab Ingurtha pro tempore parati instructique;; dein 
prelium incipitur. Qua in parte rex pugn@ afuit, ihi sliquantom cortatam; 
cetari eins omnes milites primo congressu palsi fugatique. Romani signoram 
et armorum sliquanto numero, ostium pauesrum potiti, ‘Thie ia an at- 
tompt at a description of a battle for which the writer bad no date whatorer, 
and it looks very much like» mere fiction, There may have been numerous 
encounters between Romans and Numidinns, and tho Romans may have had 
the better of them ; but if @ resl doud de battle had been fought, wo should, 
havea very different narra 
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‘The king’s chief treasures ' and his sons were deposited 
in this town. But when at length Metellus arrived before 
it, he found to his disgust that the king had preceded 
him, and had removed his family and the greater part of 
his treasures, Nevertheless he resolved to lay siege to 
the place. He took it after forty days’ hard fighting, but 
found that the booty hardly repaid the trouble, for the 
Roman deserters who formed part of the garrison, know- 
ing what fate awaited them if they fell into his hands, 
had burnt all articles of value and themselves with them. 

Hitherto the war had been carried on exclusively in 
the eastern part of Numidia bordering on the Roman 
provinee. But after the taking of Thala, Metollus is 
suddenly as by magic transplanted to the neighbourhood 
of Cirta, a distance of at least two hundred miles west- 
ward. Not « word is said of the march to this place, nor 
of its siege or capture, It was almost impregnable by 
the nature of the ground, and had been taken by Jugurtha 
only after a protracted siege. No doubt Jugurtha had 
not weakened the strength of a place which was the 
capital and centre of his dominions. How did ‘it happen 
that all of a sudden the Romans were in possession of it? 
If they had taken it by force, would not Metellus have 
Doasted of so great a feat, and would not Sallust have 
delighted in giving a glowing description of the siege? 
Instead of this he quietly refers to the Romans being in 
possession of Cirta as if it were a matter of course. It 

1 Sallust, Jug. 75, 1: Oppidum magnum atqne opulentum, ubi plerique 
thesenri, d&e. It is little strange that we hear so much of Jugurthe’s 
treasures (p. 84, n.9. Jug. 92). ‘Thore teers to havo been mo. end of them 
After all the money spent in bribery and in payments for the purchase of peace, 
‘Jugurtha still has secumulated treasures, as if his country had abounded in 
old mines. We cannot help thinking that the imagination of the Rowan 
‘writers has gone a little beyond the mark. 

* Sallust, Jug, 81,2. Perhaps there is more skill and design in Sallust’s 
‘narrative than lies on the eurfacs, and tho omission of which we complain is 
caused not by negligence, but by & desire to conceal the trath. ‘The long 
digression about Leptis, Carthage, and Cyrene, which fills three chapters 
(77-80), is calculated to make the reader forget the course of operations. 


Besides, ne few readers bear in mind the geographical configuration of the 
country and the distances of the different places, a jump from Thala to Cicta 
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is impossible for us to slur over the difficulty in this 
fashion. We wust find an explanation for a fact so start- 
ling, and our explanation is that Cirta was given up to 
the Romans along with Vaga and other towns as one of 
the conditions of the peace which Metellus had promised 
to conclude with Jugurtha in the course of the preced- 
ing winter (109-108 n.c.). Thus the impregnable for- 
tress, the capital of Numidia, passed without a struggle 
into the hands of the Romans, and Metellus could easily 
shift the basis of his operations from the Roman province, 
where it had hitherto been, to the centre of Jugurtha’s 
Kingdom without encountering any opposition on the way, 
as in the previous campaign. 

Without having suffered a single decisive defeat in 
the field, Jugurtha had now lost that part of Numidia 
which had belonged to Adherbal. He was obliged either 
to give up the contest or to look for foreign help, and 
he now applied to Bocchus, king of Mauretania. This 
potentate, though he was Jngurtha’s father-in-law, had 
hitherto shown no very friendly disposition. His affinity. 
did not count for much, for where polygamy prevails 
family ties are very weak.' He had in the beginning of 
the war offered his services to Rome, but had been told 
that they were not wanted.’ He had therefore remained 
neutral. But when he saw that Jugurtha was on the 
point of losing his hold on his kingdom, he unexpectedly 
joined his cause and openly declared against Rome. Ac- 
cording to Sallust, this change of his policy was the work 
of bribes which Jugurtha had lavished on his intimate 
advisers? But this ‘deus ex machina’ with which Sallust 
solves every difficulty, seems quite out of place here. It 
is in the highest degree unlikely that Bocchus was a. tool 


‘would be easily overlooked, if the writer could, like a conjuror, enguge the 
attention of the public by some irrelevant talk. 

+ Sallust, Jug. £0, 6: Verum ea recessitudo epud Numidas Mauresque 
levis ducitur, quia singuli pro opibus quisque quam plurimas vxores, dens 
alii, alii plures habext, 20d zoges co amplias. Ita animus meltitudise dietra- 
hitur: nalla pro eocia obtinet ; pariter omnes tiles sunt. 

* Sullust, Jay. 80, 4. * Salluet, Jag. 80, 3. 
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in the hands of an omnipotent vizier. He was a crafty, 
vigorous, and bold barbarian, and he no doubt saw that 
if the Romans were victorious in Numidia, it would soon 
be his turn to be exposed to their aggression. He would 
not have scrupled to make an alliance with them against 
his son-in-law, if only he could have gained something by 
it. The Romans had probably rejected his offer, because 
in the beginning of the war they thought they would not 
need his help, and did not care to be under obligations to 
him and to pay him a price for his services.!. Now he 
turned round upon them, and soon made them feel how 
serious a mistake they had made. 

The two African kings, uniting their respective forces, 
advanced upon Cirta, in the neighbourhood of which town 
Metellus occupied an entrenched camp. A collision seemed 
imminent; but Metellus had two reasons for delaying it. 
He was in hopes of gaining more by negotiations with 
Bocchus than by force. On the field of diplomacy he was 
in his own style a master, and he could risk nothing. He 
accordingly began by advising Bocchus to leave Jugurtha 
to his fate. The reply of Bocchus was encouraging. Mes- 
sengers went and came between the two; yet in the end 
nothing was effected but the delay of military operations, 
which perhaps was the chief end that Metellus had all 
the time had in view. 

Hitherto he had entertained the hope that the com- 
mand in Numidia would be prolonged to him at least for 
another year, so that he might have the honour of finish- 
ing the war and returning to Rome as the conqueror of 
Numidia. But he had just heard that C. Marius had been 
elected consul, and that a resolution of the comitia hud 
conferred upon him the command against Jugurtha. This 
was too much? for his proud and haughty temper to bear. 


+ Sallust, Jug. 80, 5, explains this rejection of the offer of Boechus, a8 all 
the other errors of Roman diplomacy, ty the dishonesty and greed of illicit 
gain prevailing in Rome. 

2 Sallust, Jug. 82, 2: Sapra bonum stque honestum perculsus neque 
Jacrumas tener neque moderari Jinguam ... , nimiy molliter mgritudinem 
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He was stung to the quick, and even shed tears from spite 
and vexation. To be superseded in his career of victory 
by another might have been borne, if this other had been 
his equal, a man of noble birth and high connexion ; but 
to be turned out by his late lieutenant, by a ‘new man,” 
was a mortification and a disgrace that fairly unmanned 
him, Could it be expected of bim that he should push 
on his military operations, that he should endanger the 
reputation he had gained,’ or so prepare the harvest of 
glory that his hated successor should have nothing to do 
but to come and gather it? Rather than that he would 
under any pretext remain quiet, and hand over the war 
to Marius with all its toils and risks. 

It was now seven years since Marius had been praetor,* 
a much longer time than usually elapsed between the 
pretorship and the next and highest step of the official 
career of @ Roman, the consulship. In the year 109 p.c. 
Metellus had taken him to Africa as his legate, little 
thinking, no doubt, that Marius was aspiring to be any- 
thing more than a favourite servant of a condescending 
master, But Marius was conscious of his military ability, 
and impatient to see it acknowledged. To obtain in due 
course of time the consulship, he lacked nothing but noble 
descent or a favourable opportunity. The latter he now 
thought had arrived. He felt that he was the man to 
make an end of the African war, and he determined to 
aspire to that dignity, which once attained would admit him 
and his descendants to the coveted circle of the Roman 
nobility. But when he ventured to inform the com- 


pati. ... . Nobis astia cognitam eat illum magis honore Mari quam iniuzia 
sua excrucjatum, &o. 

* Sallust, Jog. 83, 1: Stultitie videlatar alienam rem periculo exo 
curare. ‘The expression ‘aliena res is highly characteristic of the charucter 
of such @ man as Metellus, He evidently looked upon the orerthrow of am 
evemy uf Rome as # matter which concerned not the public, but the general 
in command. Similar gontinfonts aro ascribed to otlier annual officers, such as 
the intontional neglect of the army or stores for the purpoto of preparing 
difficaltis for s successor. Vol. ii. p. 896, note 2; and below, oh. xi. 

* Cicero, De Of. IL. xx. 79. 

* Plutarch, Mar. 7. 
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mander-in-chief of his intention, he was disdainfally ro- 
fused all encouragement. A man like Metellus considered 
it an audacious presumption and a violation of sacred 
rights, if a plebeian dared to think it possible for him to 
cross the magic line guarded by the ancestral images of 
the nobility as by protecting deities.! When Marius first 
asked for leave of absence, Metellus remarked sarcaati- 
cally that there was no need for haste, as he might well 
wait with his candidature until the son of Metellus was 
old enough to aspire to the honour of the consulship. 
Marius was then nearly fifty years of age, and young 
Motellus only twenty. To take his superior’s advice, 
Marius ought therefore to have waited till he was up- 
wards of seventy. He was stung by the insult, and never 
forgot it. He was not the man to be cowed by insolence 
or to give up his plan, He repeated his demand for leave 
of absence. No doubt he hada right to insist upon it. 
If it had been again refused, he would probably have 
imitated Cains Gracchus, and gone to Rome without 
formal permission. The votes of the people would have 
guaranteed him from the consequences of his insubordi- 
nation. Metéllus, foreseeing this, allowed him to depart 
from Africa a few days before the time fixed for the 
election.? 

In Rome the prospects for a candidate like Marius 
were favourable. Metellus, the champion of the nobility, 
had failed to perform what was expected of him. His 

1 Sallust, Jug. 64,2: Itaque Metellus primum commotus insolita re (the 
intention of Marius to become # candidate for the consulship) mirari eius con- 
ssilium ot quasi per amicitiam monere, ne tam prava inciperet neu super fo 
tunam arimum gereret: non omnis omnibus eapiunda dobere ili res 
suas oatis placers; postremo caveret id peters © popale Romana quod ill inte 
negaretur. 

* Sallust, Jug. 64,73. Plutarch, Mar, 8. As the consuls at that time entered. 
upon office on the first of January, the election probably took place in the 
month of November. Marius therefore remained in Africa during the second 
campaign of Metollus, 108 nc., and only left lat in the antumn, or rather in 
winter, for owing to the irregularity in the calendar, the dates wore a 
Couple of months in arrear of the proper sesson. From Sallast’s narrative 


(ch. 73, 1) it would appear that Marius left for Rome beforo the com- 
mencemeat of the campaign of 108 2.¢. 
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party were discouraged and intimidated by the conviction 
of Bestia and his accomplices, which took place in con- 
sequence of the Mamilian rogation.! The democrats, on 
the other hand, had gained confidence in themselves. 
Why should they not bring forward a candidate of their 
own party? Their leaders hitherto had been only talkers, 
not soldiers. Thus it was that the two Gracchi had suc- 
cumbed to their opponents. Now for the first time the 
popular party could boast of a military man in their ranks. 
If he was placed at the head of affairs, their cause might 
at length remain triumphant. 

Thus it was that when Marius appeered in Rome he 
found his election for the year 107 3.c. assured. Hoe did 


probably to his own great satisfaction, for he had neither 
skill nor liking for the practice of canvassing, which re- 
quired a candidate to profess himself the humble servant 
of every unwashed elector. No demagogue ever possessed 
fewer of the qualities likely to secure the favour and the 
confidence of the multitude. Born and bred in the country, 
trained from his youth upwards.to the profession of arms, 
and having grown up amid the toils and daugers of un- 
interrupted war, he thoroughly understood military affairs, 
and he understood nothing clse. The business of the 
forum, the arts of the politician and the diplomatist, the 
learning of books, the taste for the fine arts, for literature, 
and for the more refined and luxurious enjoyments of life, 
everything that distinguished a Roman noble at that 
time, were unknown or even distasteful to him. But so 
were also the crooked ways, the dishonesty and rapacity 
which had become almost venal by the universal babit of 
the men in high office. He was free from the vices of his 
noble rivals except one, the worst and most fatal of all. 
He was animated by a fierce ambition, the fire of which 
hardened all his virtues into vices and withered all the 
tender and delicate feelings of the heart. We cannot 


2 Sallust, Jug. 73, 7: Its pereulea nobilitate post multas tempestates noro 
bomini consulate mandatur, Abore, p. 37. 
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pronounce his name without a sentiment of admiration 


~— and of horror, but in the end horror prevails. 


The election of Marius for the consulship of the year 
107 w.c. was a decided victory of the popular party. 
Marius was able to boast, that in his contest with the 
nobility be had carried off the consulship as the spoils of 
victory.! The senate, acting in the interest of Metellus, 
had endeavoured to continue him in the command of the 
‘Numidian army, and had in accordance with a Sempronian 
law,? even before the consular election, fixed the provinces 
for the ensuing year, so that Numidia was not one of 
them. By this decision Marius was to be cut off from 
the chance of becoming the successor of Metellus, and the 
senate intended that the latter should remain and finish 
the war. But this was not the stake for which Marius 
had thrown. Nor were his friends among the democratie 
party content. On the motion of a tribune of the people 
the previous decree of the senate in favour of Metellus 
was reversed, and the command against Jugurtha was 
given to Marius. 

‘The first cure of Marius after his election was to collect 
reinforeements for the army in Numidia. Levies. were 
made in Rome and among the Italians, and auxiliary 
troops were collected from friendly states. Above all 
other kinds of soldiers veterans were welcome to Marius, 
and many were induced by liberal promises to take service 
in Africa. That service, as it would appear, was no longer 
so popular as in the beginning of the war. The senate 
therefore allowed Marius full liberty in his preparations, 
hoping that be would encounter the displeasure of the 
people by the necessity of forcing a number of men to en- 

1 Sellast, Jug. 84, 1: Dictitare eese consulatum ex victis illis spolia 
ovo. iv, p. 466. 

* We are not informed which provinces were destined for the two consuls 
of 107 3.c.; at least the one which would have fallen to the lot of Marius is 
not knows, His colleague 1, Cassius Longinus was seut to Gaul, where he 
was routed by ths Tigurini. 


4 Sallust, Jug. 73, 7. 
+ Sallust, Jug. 84, 2. On the employment of veterans, se0 val. iv. p. 363. 
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list against their will. But Marius knew how to get out 
of the difficulty. He spared the citizens of tho middle 
class and enlisted mostly memgers of the lowest century, 
men who possessed not even the minimum assessment of 
the fifth or last class, and were ranked in the censorial 
lists as ‘capite censi,’ men merely counted as so many 
heads.’ These men were as much subject by law to com- 
pulscry military service as any other class of Roman 
citizens, but they were generally passed over, because it 
was not considered safe and dignified to entrust the 
privilege and duty of bearing arms to men who could call 
nothing their own but their limbs, Bat in times of ex- 
traordinary emergencies they were called upon to serve by 
land or by sea. On the present occasion Marius availed 
himself of this legal right, and enlisted by preference men 
of the lowest class for the supply of the army in Africa. 
The motive which determined Marius to adopt this 
unusual measure was not so much the difficulty of finding 
other recruits as the desire to have men in the army who 


The “eapite consi” were originally, what the name implies, men reskoned by 
heads, not ranked accordingtos property qualifestion. ‘They consisted of those 
citizens whose property amounted to less than the assessment of the fifth class. 
This assesament was lowered from time to time, but it always excluded a 
namber of citizens who possosted nothing or next tomncthing, +o thet it was not 

to specify the amount, These ‘capite censi’ were, however, 
Roman citizens, and were counted in the lists, There is no proof whaterer 
‘that, a8 has been, supposed, they ware at any time omitted in the oficial lists, 

* This is distinetly stated by Polybius, VI. xix. 2: robrovs (the men 

assessed below 4,000 asses) rapido xévras els thy vavruchy xpelas Uy Bé rere 

Bqetdover ual wel oxparcserr efkoor orpardas 
jvstitium indici, 
delectum omnis generis hominam it. Nec ingenui modo aut iuniores 
sacramento adactised seniorum etiam cohortes factee libertinique centuriati. 
Before these freedmen wore enlisted, the ‘capite censi’ were surely called 
upon to perform the military duty to which they were subject by lew. Still 
‘more certain is it that in 216 n.c. the Romans did mot adopt the extrome 
‘measure of arming slaves before the poor freomen had furnished their con- 
tingent. Vol, ii. p. 248. 

* Sallust, Jug. 86, 3: Ipse interes milites scritere, non more muioram 
peque ex chusitbus, sed uti enineque Inbido erat, eapite censos plerosgue. Plue 
‘tarch, Mar. 9, relates that Marius also enlisted slaves. This is highly im- 
probable. It is an anticipation of what ws yes practised in the civil 
wars. Seo Plutarch, Sulla,7; Mar. 41, Flor. 
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would be his personal dependents and attached to him as 


“~~ the head of the popular party. As yet he was probably 


far from dreaming that he ever would have to make such 
use of them as he did towards the end of his career in his 
desperate struggle for supremacy. But he knew that 
Metellus had many friends in the army, and he was obliged 
to counterbalance their influence by a party of his own. 
‘The military organization of Rome was inseparable from 
a great evil. It allowed the civil disputes of the forum to 
be transferred into the camp, and now the time was ap- 
proaching when the Roman armies were no longer, as 
they had formerly been, animated only by loyalty to their 
common country. They began to feel a personal attach- 
ment to their chiefs, and of course the chiefs, as they be- 
came party leaders, endeavoured to secure for themselves 
the loyalty of the troops which was due to the state. 
‘Thus it happened that the example of Marius acquired 
such importance in the history of Rome. The soldiers 
whom he raised to serve him in Numidia were looked upon, 
aud indeed were to a certain extent, the pattern for those 
with whom afterwards Cesar crossed the Rubicon. 

Before the end of the year 108 z.c. Metellus, as wo 
have seen, had discontinued military operations and con- 
fined himself to negotiations with King Bocchus. When 
these too had ended in failure, he saw that he would have 
to leave the work of pacification to his hated successor. 
However, to hand over to him the command personally 
was & humiliation to which he could not bring himself. 
Without waiting for his arrival, he left the army in the com- 
mand of his legate, Rutilius Rufus, and returned to Rome. 
Here he was to some extent consoled for the vexation he 
had suffered. His party in the senate took care to sce him 
received and honoured us the conqueror of Numidia. A 
triumph was awarded to him, he assumed the proud name 
of Numidicus, and a few years later, 102 3.c., he was 
elected to the censorship, the most dignified and hononr- 
able office to which a Roman citizen could aspire. 

Yet although a triumph had been celebrated over 
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Numidia, a good piece of work was left to be done by 
Marius. Jugurtha had lost by the superior oraft of his 
opponent the whole of eastem Numidia, with the capital 
Cirta; but it appears that some places had either not been 
surrendered or had been regained by him. On the other 
hand, his loss of troops and treasure had been repaired by 
the acquisition of 2 powerful ally. Bocchus had been at 
one time ready to serve Rome, but had been rejected. He 
had then a second time renewed negotiations, which also 
failed. The reason why they failed is not stated. No 
doubt the conditions upon which he offered his alliance 
seemed unacceptable, What they were we are not told, 
but we may conjecture them from what happened at the 
end of the war. When be had delivered up Jugurtha into 
the hands of Sulla, he received the western part of Num: 
dia. What is more likely than that he stipulated for this 
price throughout? Being refused by Metellus and by 
Marins, he made common cause with Jugurtha, hoping to 
obtain by his help what he coveted. We shall see that he 
succeeded in the end, though indirectly, by convincing 

the Romans that they must buy his help at the price he 

asked. 

During the first weeks of the summer of 107 n.. Fit 
Marius was busy accustoming his fresh troops to the hard. °tstions 
ships of African warfare. He was eminently fit for a task saint 
of this kind, for he was himself capable of performing the 2°" 
work of a common soldier, and as willing to share their 
toils, privations, and dangers, as he was anxious to gain 
their affection by indulgence and mildness.! When he 
had his army well in hand, Marius began operations with 
some successful raszias, liberally distributing all the booty 
to his soldiers. He took several of the smaller and ill- 








1 Plutarch, Mar. 7, has 2 good description of the conduct by which Marius 
onde himself popular in the army. Ssllusi, 92,2: Milites modesto imperio. 
ul et loeupletes Marium ad caelum forze. Ch. 100, 5: Eteane Marius 
iaque temporibus Iugurthini belli pudore magi quam malo exereitum, 
yuod multi per ambitionom fieri aiebant ; pars quod a pneritia con 
vetam duritiam of alia que coteri miserins vocant, voluptuti habuiaoct, 
oh, 87. 
YOu. ¥ 
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their duty and had thoroughly coalesced with the old 
troops into one solid body.! He was snccessful in all en- 
couuters, took several towns and castles, and routed 
Jugurtha in the neighbourhood of Cirta.2 Yet on the 
whole no great impression seems to have been made 
either on Jugurtha or on Bocchus. The latter continued 
by repeated messages to make protestations of his friendly 
disposition. It seems he was trying whether the new 
commander-in-chief was more accessible to his proposals 
than Metellus, and more inclined to accept his alliance on 
such terms as he desired. 

Marius had commenced his operations in the vicinity 
of Cirta.? We should have inferred from this that all that 
part of Numidia which lay eastward was by this time held 
by the Romans, It is therefore matter of some surprise 
that we find Marius presently engaged on an expedition 
against Capsa, a town several miles to the south of Thala 
or Thalepte, captured by Metellus the year before. The 
road to the oasis of Capsa lay through a dreary desert, and 
it seemed impossible, as Sallust remarks, with human fore- 
sight alone, to provide against the obstacles it presented ; 
but Marius, trusting in the aid of the gods, without how. 
ever neglecting to take all necessary precautions against 
failure, reached after six days a river called Tana,‘ sup- 
plied himself here with water by filling the skins of the 
slanghtered animals, and pushed on his march in the night 
time, leaving all the baggage behind, and carrying only 
food, water, and arms. After three nights he reached the 
immediate vicinity of Capsa, captured a number of the 
townspeople who, apprehensive of no danger, were over- 
taken outside the walls, and made a dash at the gates. A 
storm was not necessary. The people of Capsa, in the 
hope of saving the lives of those who had fallen into the 
hands of the Romans, at once surrendered: and now 


* Sallust, Jug. 87. * Sallust, Jug. 88. * Sallust, Jug. 88, 3, 
4 Sallust, Jug. 90,2. This river ia not otherwise known, 
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Marius set an example of the utmost severity, or rather” 
cruelty, which Roman generals were capable of when they 
thought that the exigencies of war required it. He caused 
all the people of Capsa capable of bearing arms to be 
killed, the rest to be sold as slaves, the town to be plun- 
dered and burnt. This he did, as Sallust remarks, in vio- 
lation of the rights of war,' but not out of wanton cruelty 
or greed; his only motive was to destroy a place which 
was of importance to Jugurtha and difficult of access to 
the Roman army, and to punish the Numidians, who were 
a faithless and fickle race that could neither be conciliated 
by generosity nor subdued by fear. 

The destruction of Capsa was followed by that of 
several other towns, most of which were deserted by their 
inhabitants on the approach of the Roman army. Thus 
the eastern part of Numidia, the former kingdom of Ad- 
herbal, was cleared of the enemy, and Marius was now in 
a position to turn westward, and to pursue Jugurtha to 
his last places of refuge, with the prospect of the co- 
operation of King Bocchus, if that should appear to be 
necessary, 

‘The expedition to Capsa had taken place towards the 
end of summer 107 3.0.1. There was just time after this 
for the reduction of the remaining towns and for the re- 
turn to Cirta, where, apparently, the winter quarters were 
taken. In the following year, 106 3.c., Marius started 
westward and penetrated as far as the ri 
which formed the boundary between Numi 
tania.’ It does not appear that he met with any serious 







1 Gallust, Jag. 91, 7: Td facinus contra ius belli non 
consulis admiasum, eod quia locus Tugurths opportunus, nobis aditu dificilis, 
genus hominum mobile, infidum, ante neque beneficio neque mete coercitum, 
It appears from this cool statement, that Sullust entirely approved of the pro- 
ceedings of Marius. 

* Sallnst, Jug. 90, 1: ABstatis extremum erat, 

* Sallust, with his usual carelesaness in matters of chronology and geo- 
graphy, does not even hint at the time when this expedition woo undertaken, 
nor how long it lasted, or what the distances were, We are therefore obliged 
‘with the help of the map to establish the chronological order. Marius began 
operations not long after his arrival in Africa from the neighbourhood 
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BOOK resistance, and he might fancy that the whole kingdom of 
—‘T_. Numidia was already in his grasp. But now his diffieul- 
ties began. He could neither overtake Jugurtha nor in- 
duce him to make a stand and give battle. ‘There were no 
towns of importance in the western part of Numidia which 
might have served the Roman army in holding possession 
of the country. The further they marched westward the 
more precarious was their position, away from their base 
of operations and their supplies ; for, curiously enough, it 
does not seem that the neighbourhood of the coast was of 
any use to them, and that no Roman fleet co-operated 
with the land army. If, without striking a decisive blow, 
Marius was obliged to march back, he was exposed to great 
daugers, for he might expect that his active antagonist 
would not miss a chanee of obstracting the retreat. 
Successes: At length, not far from the Mulucha, resistance was 
of Alrité eneountered, ‘There was in this extreme western portion 
of Jugurtha’s dominions a fort, in which he had secured 
what remained to him of his treasures. Its name is not 
recorded, and it does not seem to have been a place of 
importance. Marius sat down before it, and was anxiously 
pushing on the siege without hope of success for many 
days, when he was delivered from his critical position by 
the skill and daring of a nimble-footed Ligurian soldier 
in his army, who, with a handful of men, climbed up 
the face of precipitous rocks, and entered the fort from 
behind whilst Marius was attacking it in front.! 
of Cirta (Sall. Jug. 81, 3). Thence he marched to Capea at the ond of 
summer (Sell. Jug. 90,1), a distance of at least 200 Roman miles, and back 
to Cirta, capturing and destroying several places on the From Cirta to 
the Mulucha isa distance of more than 600 Roman miles. In Africa the 
country would hardly admit of a march of twenty milos a day, which, as Vo- 
‘gotiug, i. 10, says, wos a regularday'’s march for the legion, But even if we 
reckon not more than a month for the march to the Mulucha, and a month for 
‘tho return march, it was clearly impossible to accomplish 80 much in the 
remainder of the year 107 8.0, after the expedition to Capsa. It is necessary 
tosuppose that Marius spent the winter season in Cita, and atarted on his dia- 
tant expedition in the following year. 
> Ballust, Jay. 93, 64, gives w minute description of thie font, which ie 


perhaps the best specimen of imagizative scene painting in the whole range of 
the historical literature of Rome, 
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‘Whilst Marins was encamped before this insignificant 
border-fort at the extreme west of Numidia, he received a 
reinforcement of Italian horse, under the command of L. 
Cornelius Sulla, his future rival and deadly enemy. ‘This 
was in all probability the first time that these two extra- 
ordinary men met face to face. Marius was already the 
renowned general, the chief man of the democratic party. 
Sulla was as yet unknown to fame. As questor he had 
only just mounted the lowest step of that ladder of which 
Marius had already reached the top. He had not yet much 
experience in war;' but he was an uncommonly docile 
pupil, and he had now a most able teacher, so that in a 
very short time he rose to be a consummate master of the 
art. It was not long before he had an opportunity of 
showing this. It appears that the capture of the rocky 
fort near the Mulucha was so far the only serious encoun- 
ter in the campaign. But it was barren of results, for the 
Roman general failed to retain possession either of the 
fort or of any part of western Numidia, At this great 
distance from the basis of operations and from his sources 
of supply, in the midst of a difficult country and a hostile 
population, he could have maintained himself only if he 
had had a powerful native auxiliary. Perhaps he had 
hoped to secure the alliance of Bocchus. But this poten- 
tate had after long hesitation declared himself in favour 
of Jugurtha, who had promised him the third part of 
Numidia? after the final defeat and expulsion of the 
Romans, or after the conclusion of a peace which would 
leave him the possession of his whole kingdom.? 





» Sallust, Jug. 98: Sulla radia enten ot ignaras bell ellertie 
simua omnium in pancis tempostatibus fac 
A promico liko this, one would fancy, wea in itsclf sufficient) 
and tempting enough to decide Bocchus in favour of Jugurtha. Yet Sallust 
gain bas something to say about bribes (rursus ut antea proxumos eius donis 
corrumpit, Jug. 97, 2). See above, p. 57, note 3. 
4 Sallust, Jug. 97,2: Quem (Boechum) ubi Ingurtha eunctari accepit 
pollicetur Numidize partem tertiam, «i at Romani Africa expalsi, ant. 
tegris suis finibus bellum compositum forest. Wo see that oven now Jugurtha 
entertained the hope that ho would be able to maintain himeelf as king of 
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‘This was the prize which the persistent barbarian had 
aimed at from the beginning. In all probability he would 
not have scrupled to declare against Jugurtha if the 
Romans had made him the same promise. We have seen 
that he had met with a refusal, because his services were 
not considered indispensable, and it was not in the interest 
of Rome to enlarge Mauretania. He had it now in his 
hand to show the importance of his alliance and to make 
the Romans repent their decision, He united his forces 
with those of Jugurtha, and when Marius had begun his 
retreat from the Mulucha to Cirta, the two princes followed 
in his track and endeavoured to cut him off, 

It is notlikely that Bocchus would have ventured on so 
bold a line of action, if the position of the Roman army 
had been such as to inspire awe. What its real situation 
was is purposely concealed by the boastful mendacity of 
the Roman report. Nevertheless so much is evident, that 
the return march to Cirta was not that of a triumphant 
army which has crushed its enemy and returns laden with 
glory and trophies. The Romans were followed and 
harassed by the Numidians and Mauretanians. Twice 
they found their road barred, and had to fight pitched 
battles to open it and to continue their march. On the 
first occasion they were evidently in very great danger of 
being cut off. They were suddenly attacked by the 
enemy towards evening, in marching order and un- 
prepared for battle, After a desperate fight they were 
broken into two bodies and forced to seck refuge for the 
night on two separate hills. On the morrow Marius 
fought his way through the enemies and finally dispersed 
them! He continued his march to Cirta, but before he 
Numidia. It is therefore probable that in his negotiations with Metellus he 
over meant to resign his claim. 

1 The account of this battle given by Sallust is (Jug. 97 ££) oxtromely 
curious, and characteristic of his stylo of -wr 
some genuine ficts to go upon. Bub the substratum of truth is 60 covered with 
fiction that it is impossible to form a clear concoption of what the truth really 
was, The Roma vere attacked on their march: priusquam exercitu: in 


strai autsareinas colligere, denique antequam signam aut imperium ullam acei- 
perequivit,equites Mauri atqueGootuli . . . . in nostres cqncurrant ; qui omnes 
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could reach this place he was again overtaken, surrounded 
on all sides, and assaulted with such vehemence that for 
some time his position was extremely critical, until at 
length a great reverse was averted by a skilfal mancouvre 
of Sulla! 

‘At last Marius arrived with his army at Cirta and 
went into winter quarters. The entire campaign of 106 3.0. 
had been taken up with the long march to the river Mu- 
Icha, the capture of the mountain fort near that river, 
the retreat and the two battles fought with the united 
forees of Bocchus and Jugurtha, which were only inso far 
vietorious that they had not stopped the retreat? On the 
whole it does not appear that anything had been gained— 
perhaps we may say that the result had been unfavour- 
uble, and it appears that Marius himself came to this con- 
clusion. He arrived at the conviction that the war could 
not be carried on without a native auxiliary, and aban- 


trepidi improviso metu as tamon virtatis memores . . . . obriam ire hostibus, 
‘The battle was fought without order or design: the army was saved by the 
bravery, discipline, and military instinct of the soldiers, who formed into 
squares, and gained the two heights, whero they pasced tho night, ‘The do- 
scription thet now follows is utterly childish. Sallust telle us (98, 5) that 
the enemies kept up wild rejoicings in the night in celebration of their pro- 
sumed vietory, and lay down to sleop shortly before daybreak. The Romans 
seeing this from the higher ground suddenly fell upon them with grest shouting 
and bowing of trumpets, and ao frightened them (ignoto et horribili sonitu) 
‘that in their bewilderment they could noither soizo their arms nor do anything, 
and were utzerly routed, with ® grent loss of military ensigns and arms, 
“There were more enemieg killed in this than in all the previous engagements, 
for sloop snd unwonted terror prevented ‘tight’ (99, 3). We wonder how 
8 man of sense could write this and expect to find credit. In spite of the last 
remark, Sellust seems to find it quite natural that Marius should employ 
‘unusual procautions against a surprise whon ho continued his retreat (ch. 100, 
dein Marius uti ceporat, in hiberna proficiscitur, &c.), nnd that ooly four days 
later he should be again attacked in front, flank, and rear, by the united forces 
of Jugurtha and Boeehus, In the account of Orosius, v, 15, who consulted 
different sources, the Romane wore in extreme danger, and, after three daye’ 
fighting, wore saved by a thunderstorm. 

1 Salluse, Jug. 101,82 Tamque paullum ab foga nberat, quam Sulla profiigatis 
fig quos advorsum jorat rodiene ab later Mauris incurrit, &e. . ... Atgue 
fnterim Marius fugatie equitibus accurrit.auxilio auis quos pelli iam acceperat. 

* Sallust, Jug. 102, 1: Post ea loei consul haud dubie ism victor pervenit in 
oppidam Girtam. It seems that Sallust himself found it ineumbent on him to 
assure his readers that a victory had really been gained. 
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doned the lofty disdain with which he and his predecessors 
had hitherto treated-the offers of King Bocchus. Perhaps 
the negotiations had never been entirely and formally 
broken off. At any rate they were without difficulty re- 
newed after the campaign by a message from Bocchus to 
Marinas, with a request that delegates might be sent to him 
for the discussion of matters mutually important. Marius 
at once complied with this request, and despatched Sulla 
and his legate Manlius, the two most prominent men under 
his command. Bocchus had now won his game. If he 
thought the chances of Jugurtha superior, he could, by 
continuing his alliance with him, obtain as his price that 
part of Numidia which he coveted. If he thought other- 
wise, he could now hope to obtain it from Rome. 

But he was too cautious to trust to promises of a 
Roman consul alone, which might afterwards be disavowed 
by the senate, He had been warned by the experience of 
Jugurtha in his treaties with A. Albinus and Metellus.' 
He therofore insisted upon treating with the senate 
directly.? Five Mauretanians, a stately embassy, appeared 
at the Roman headquarters, no doubt in pursuance of an 
agreement made with Sulla and Manlius. Marius assembled 
a great council of wa, to which he invited, im addition to 
his chief officers, the preetor of Africa, L. Annius Bellienus, 
and all men of senatorial rank who happened at the time 
to be in the province. The question was maturely dis- 
cussed, and it was resolved that the Mauretanian embassy 
should proceed to Rome accompanied by the qumetor 
Cneius Octavius Rufus, who had just arrived from Rome 
with the pay for the African army. 

Of the negotiations carried on in Rome between the 
ambassadors of Bocchus and the senate we have no direct 
information, and can consequently only guess them from 


1 It is not reported, but nevertheless likely, that the deception practised 
‘on Jugurtha by Metellus was justified by the usual ples, that the senate 
demanded more than was originally contemplated. 

+ Sallust: Jug. 102, 146 
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Jugurtha was not a party to these transactions, and there 1 


was a good reason for keeping them secret from him. 
They ended, as we shall presently see, in the delivering 
up of Jugurtha to the Romans, and in the awarding 
of Jugurtha’s kingdom, or a part of it, to Bocchus. What 
Sallust reports as the answer of the senate to Bocchus 
is nothing but foolish verbiage, such as flattered the 
vanity of the Roman annalists. It really deserves to 
be literally quoted, as characteristic of the style of historic 
writing popular in Rome, and no reader will be eredulovs 
enough to take it fora genuine historical document. ‘The 
senate and the people of Rome,’ thus runs the text, ‘are 
wont to remember kindness and wrong. They pardon the 
offence of Bocchus because he repents it, and will grant 
him alliance and friendship when he shall have deserved 
them.’? 

When the ambassadors had returned to Mauretania 
with the senate’s real answer, Bocchus at once proceeded 
to the execution of the task which he had undertaken, 
and accomplished it with consummate skill. His chief 
difficulty of course was to deceive Jugurtha, for Jugurtha 
must have been well acquainted with his father-in-law’s 
treacherous character. He knew that secrct negotiations 
had been carried on in the camp of Marius and in Rome, 
and consequently he bad good reason to be on his guard. It 
was not easy to catch a man like him in a trap, and to use 
force was dangerous, for he was not without the means of 
defence, and he was adored by his people. Bocchus re- 
quired the co-operation of the Romans to play his game, 
and he requested Marius to send L. Sulla, who had on 


A hint is contained in the sperch which Sallust (Jug. 111, 1) puts into 
Snlla’s month inhis secret consultation with Bocchna. Jugurtham si Remania 
ot, foro ut ili plurimum doberotur; amicitiam, feedus, Numidim 
partem quam une peteret, tune ultro adventuram. 
f, Jug. 104, 0; Senntus et Fopulus Romanus beneficii et inivriae 
et. Coterum Boccho, quoniam penitet, delicti gratiam facit : 
foedus et amicitia daluntur, eum meruerit. 
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his former mission gained his confidence, and was no 
doubt acquainted with his schemes and intentions. Sulla 
started on this important expedition with a sufficient escort 
of horse and foot, Balearic slingors, archers, and a cohort 
of Pelignians, who counted among the best Italian troops. 
Halfway he was met by Volux, the son of Boechus, who 
had been sent with a troop of a thousand horse to conduct 
him. Jugurtha was hovering about in the noighbourhood 
with a Numidian force, and a suspicion arose in Sulla’s mind 
that there might bo an understanding between Jugurtha, 
and Volux for making him a prisoner. But this suspicion, 
if it really existed, soon proved to be without foundation. 
Sulla passed unharmed through the body of Numidians, 
and reached the court of Bocchus without molestation. 
Here he found a delegate of Jugurtha named Aspar, 
with whom he made a show of negotiating about peace 
with Jugurtha under the mediation of Bocchus. But 
in secret plans were formed for seizing the person of 
Jugurtha. Sallust’s narrative of these intrigues, which is 
perhaps derived from Sulla’s own memoirs, is designed 
to represent the situation of the Reman negotiators as 
extremely precarious and dangerous. According to it 
Bocchus was even now undecided whether he should in 
the end betray Jugurtha or the Romans. In his desire to 
paint an effective seene, Sallust goes so far as to speak of 
the mental struggles of Bocchus, and even of the expression 
of his face at the last moment, when he had dismissed his 
councillors and was pondering over the momentous resolu- 
tion which he was about to take! This of course is a 
stretch of imagination, worthy of a writer of fiction but 
absurd in an historian, It is also a mistake, or an inten- 
tional misrepresentation, to describe Bocchus as still 
hesitating about his final decision. Of course Bocchus 
was obliged to assume the air of being Jugurtha’s friend, 


* Sallust, Jug. 113, 9: Sed noste es quae proxume fuit ante diem colloquio 
Aecretum Maurus adhibitis amicis a¢ statim volantate immutata remotis dici- 
tur escum ipse multa agitavisse volte corporis pariter stque animo varius, 
‘que seilicot tarente ipso occulta pectoris patefecisse, 
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and of wishing to act in his interest, for otherwise he 
would never have succeeded in outwitting him. But it is 
impossible that a man who had sent his messengers to the 
Roman camp, and even to Rome itself, and who had now 
a Roman officer at his court, who had come at his special 
request, could be doubtful about his final steps. He played 
a, dangerous game, for if Jugurtha discovered his intended 
treason he might risk more than a failure of his enterprise, 
and forfeit the prize which was almost in his grasp. 

The conspiracy succeeded. Jugurtha was made to 
believe that Sulla had come to treat with him about 
peace, and that Bocchus was using his good services to 
bring it about. A mecting of the three was arranged. 
On the day fixed, Bocchus and Sulla rode out and waited 
for Jugurtha on a hill, near which they had hidden a troop 
of horse in ambush. As he approached, unarmed, with a 
few attendants, he was surrounded, seized, and delivered 
over to Sulla.! 

‘Thus Jugurtha was caught at last by the arts of 
treachery and deceit, which the Romans ostentatiously 
condemned as unworthy of them, and as foreign to their 
national character, and as peculiar only to such races as 
the Punians and Greeks.’ Having resisted the whole power 
of the great republic for six years, having kept his ground 
against the best generals of the time, against a Metellus, a 
Marius, and a Sulla, he was deluded by treacherous pro- 
mises of peace, and betrayed by his own ally and father- 
in-law. The king who could not be charged with a single 
act of cruelty against Romans, or even of aggression 
against the Roman possessions, was now doomed to meet a 
fate more dreadful than that of a common malofactor. 
Decked as if in derision with his royal robes, he was com- 
pelled to walk before the triumphdl car of Marius, and 
whilst the triumphator ascended the Capitol to return 
thanks for his glorious victory, he was led aside into that 


* Sallust, 
1Y 





Fag. 113. 
i. 47, 7: Hee Romana osse, non versatiaram Punicaram neque 
ques fallore hortom quam vi supersre glariosiue fyerit. 
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dreary dungeon hewn out of the Capitoline rock,’ where 
the miscreant Pleminins? and others like him had ex- 
piated their crimes, and where afterwards the fellow-con- 
spirators of Catiline suffered an ignominious death.’ His 
royal ornaments were torn off his body, and he was thrust 
down naked into that dark and cold pit. His reason had 
given way under the excess of suffering.t ‘Oh, how 
chilly is this bath,’ he exclaimed ; but his body, hardened 
ina life of warlike toil, held ont for six days before it 
succumbed under the pangs of huuger.* 

The Jugurthine war is very properly called by the 
name of that man against whom it was waged, It was 
not a war with a country or a people, but with » single 
individual whose captivity or death could alone terminate 
it. In importance it cannot be ranked among the great 
wars which affected the existence of the Roman common- 
wealth or the extension of its dominions. It was what 
would be now called a colonial war, not unlike in its origin 
to the wars which quite lately have been waged by England 
in Africa and in Asia, for the purpose of curbing the 
military power of barbarous chiefs who seemed to en- 
danger the peace of adjoining British possessions. It is 
altogether a wrong view that Sallust takes of the motives 
of the senate for undertaking it. It ignores the political 
considerations just expressed, and represents the war as 
an act of international justice, undertaken to punish 
Jugurtha for his crimes against his cousins. This view is 
refuted, as we have already seen, by the single fact that 

+ Sallust, Cati?.56, 8: Est in carcere locas quod Tullianum sppellatur . . . 
cum maniunt undique parietes atque insuper camera lapideis fornicibus viveta ; 
sed incaltu, tenebris, odore fweda atque terri bilis eius facies est. 

® Liv. xxxiv. 44; vol. ii, p, 424. 

# Sallust, Cail. 55, 6. 

4 Platamh, Marias, 122 AX! dklorg pe mopwetels, be Adyoe, vee ro 
crn to Livy (pit. 67) Jugurtha was treated more mercifully, and 
put to death in prison. Plutarch (Mar. 12) relates that he tenaciously eluog 
to the hope of life whilst wrestling with death for six days. 

© The war with Cotewayo the Zulu chief, and the war with Shere Ali, the 


‘Amir of Cxbul, wore undertaken beoause Natal and India wore said to be 
‘thredened by the power of theso two neighbouring princes, 
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after the murder of Hiempsal the senate confirmed 
Jugurtha in the possession of one half of Numidia. They 
never interfered until they apprehended that Jugurtha 
would be a troublesome neighbour to their province as the 
lord of ail Numidia. No doubt they would have been 
satisfied with restoring the arrangement he had overthrown, 
and with putting another prince of the house of Masinises 
in Adherbal’s place. But two causes prevented this, the 
murder of Massiva by which Jugurtha offended the 
majesty of Rome, and the shameful corruption of the 
Roman nobility which called forth a democratic reaction. 
The war with Jugurtha was now an imperious necessity, 
and it became a war with the aristocratic party. Jugurtha 
was made to pay the penalty of their crimes. Had it not 
been for this, he might have been allowed to live in 
captivity, and the sum of Roman iniquity would have 
been lessened by one act of atrocious cruelty. 

But not only was Jugurtha pursued, as long as he 
was alive, by the unrelenting hostility of Rome. The 
Romans also painted his picture after his death, and they 
were as ungenerous and unjust to him as to Hannibal and 
Perseus, and all their great foes. As far as we now ean 
judge, seeing his character through a coloured and dis- 
torted medium, he appears not more treacherous or more 
cruel than can be expected of a Numidian chief, cortainly 
not more so than Masinissa or Bocchus. Qn the whole he 
inspires less abhorrence than Metellus, or Marius, or Sulla, 
or the wretches who took his bribes. The defect which 
seems to us to be the most striking and the most fatal in 
his character is not his cruelty or faithlessness, but his 
credulity and pusillanimity with regard to Rome. He 
showed on all occasions an excessive readiness to come to 
terms, and to buy off hostility by submission. Thus he 
weukened himeelf, and though he was never fairly beaten 
in a decisive battle, he became at last dependent on his 
ally who betrayed him. He is therefore in every respect 
far from ranking in a line with or even near Hannibal. 

‘The war now passed under review, though in itself of 
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inferior importance, acquires a disproportionate interest 
for us by the fact, that a kind chance has preserved 
Sallust’s brilliant monograph of it. In spite of the 
numerous defects of this the earliest extant specimen of 
Roman historical literature, we are greatly indebted to a 
writer who in the midst ofa vast desert has created for us 
an oasis of verdure and fruit. He has enabled us to view 
in detail and to understand some of the great events of 
that time, and to take a personal interest in men who 
without his pen would be to us mere empty names, The 
whole extent of our obligation we can appreciate when we 
come to consider the great war which was waged simul- 
taneously and immediately afterwards with the Germanic 
tribes of the North, and the terrible convulsion that 
desolated Italy in the Social war. or neither of these 
periods have we a Sallust to guide us, and of neither can 
wo therefore form more than a vague and inadequate con- 
ception. 

The captare of Jugurtha seems to have taken place in 
the summer of 105 8.c, The remainder of that year was 
spent by Marius in the settlement of Numidia. The 
western part of that country as far as the river Amp- 
saga was awarded to King Bocchus as the price of his 
treachery. In the eastern portion a half-brother of 
Jugurtha, of the name of Gauda, was set on the throne. 
‘He was such a neighbour as the Romans approved of, for 
he was sickly and of weak intellect!’ The Roman pro- 
vince does not appear to have been enlarged. 

Towards the end of the year 105 8.0. Marius returned 
to Rome. If he had felt mortified at the honours which 
the senate had bestowed on Metellus as the conqueror of 
Numidia, he had since had an ample compensation for 
thatindirectaffront. For some years past several northom. 
nations had been thundering at the gates of Italy. They 
had overthrown one army after another which had ven- 
tured across the Alps to block their way. The Gaulish 


» Sallast, Jug. 60, 1: Mortis eonfeetus et ob cam causam mento paullum 
imminuta 
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awders, of whom the old chronicles had preserved so 
feat ‘eles of horror, seemed again on the move, perhaps 
Siege te tho city of Rome m second time, and to lay 
Be to the Capitol. In the ranke of the nobility there 
ni. man Bt to inspire confidence in this emergency. 
Rona” *eemed destined hy fate to become the saviour of 
fon) 24 before he returned from Afriea he was elected 
a ee for the following year. The law which forbade re- 
of thon Within ten years was set aside under the pressure 
day,” time, and on the first day of January 104 3.0., the 
Seomnt His triumph over Jugurtha, he entered on his 
°nd consulship, 
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CHAPTER Ix, 


THE CIMBRI AND TEUTONES. 


Tue central part and the south of Italy had long been 
subjected to the dominion of Rome before the barbarous 
nations of the North, the various tribes of Ligurians and 
Gauls, were reduced to submission. Interrupted by tho 
Hannibalic war, the conquest of Cisalpine Gaul was 
after the war extended to the foot of the Alps. The colonies 
of Bononia, Mutina, Parma, Placentia, and Cremona 
served the twofold purpose of securing the new posses- 
sions and of spreading among a docile population the 
habits of civilised society, together with Roman laws 
and the Latin language. This intellectual and military 
conquest spread northwards so fast, that even in 181 B.c. 
the colony of Aquileia in Istria could be established 
as the extreme north-eastern march of the Roman do- 
minions, which for a long period had extended no further 


“than Ariminum. Aquileia was now destined to be the 


bulwark of Italy against the barbarians of the eastern 
range of the Alps and the unknown races beyond them. 
On the western extremity of the peninsula the wall of 
mountains, running in an unbroken line to the sea and 
there joining the Apennines, formed a safe natural 
boundary. The power of the Ligurian races, which at one 
time spread far to the east and west of these ranges, wus 
broken in a succession of bloody encounters with Rome,! 
but it was only in 1773.0. that, shortly after the foundation 
of Aquileia in the east, the Romans established, south of 
the mountain range and much nearer to their capital, the 
Vorder fort of Luna, by which they secured Etruria from 
1 Vol. ii 
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the inroads of the Ligurians. North of the Apennines 
along the valley of the Po the Romans, advancing slowly 
westward, reached at last the ‘foot of the mountains,’ 
Piedmont, and the natural north-western frontier of 
Italy. Here were those passes over which countless 
hordes of Gallic tribes had successively passed into the 
peninsula, and where Hannibal had crossed with his 
Spaniards and Africans. Towards the middle of the 
second century p.c. the Romans began the conquest of 
these highlands by the war which Appius Claudius waged 
against the Salassians ;! but a whole generation passed 
before, in 100 B.C, a permanent settlement was made 
by the foundation of the colony of Eporedia, the modern 
lyrea. 

‘The Roman dominion over these northern districts of 
the peninsula was not a direct government, nor were they 
as yet brought into the form of a provinee, The different 
communities retained their national institutions within 
the limits which the establishment of the Roman colonies 
had left them. They paid no tribute nor tithes like the 
provinces, nor were they placed under governors sent direct 
from Rome. They furnished contingents to the Roman. 
armies? like the other Italians, and they were subject to 
the general Jaws and regulations which emanated from 
Rome. But their military aid was not exclusively em- 
ployed in conjunction with the Roman legions, Their 
principal duty was the defence of Italy from the assaults 
of Alpine and Transalpine nations, to which, like all rich 
border lands, they were from time to time exposed. We 
hear very little of this kind of petty warfare, which no 
doubt was going on regularly, for, as the Romans took no 
direct part in them, they excited no general interest. On 
the whole the Ligurians and Gauls under Roman do- 
minion, tinctured by Roman civilisation and armed and 
drilled in the Roman fashion, fally sufficed to keep in 





1 Vol, 42% 

1 Ligurians were in the Roman army in Africa, Sallust, Jug. 98, 98. 
Abore, pp. 13%, 159, 
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check the kindred tribes of the mountains who were still 
free. But when the great mass of Teutonic races was set 
in motion, and Italy was threatened by hundreds of thou- 
sands at once, it was necessary to employ regular armies 
of Romen soldiers in conjanetion with the native militia, 
and, as a consequence of the danger to which the country 
was and might again be exposed, it became at last neces- 
sary to establish in northern Italy a more direct military 
and civil government. The change of Gallia Cisalpina 
into a Roman province was a consequence of this, though 
it was only carried out in all probability some years later 
by Sulla! 

But long before this period the Romans had found 
their way to Gaul proper (Gallia Celtica or Transalpina) 
by the sea route, and had taken a firm footing in it by 
acquiring a province which has given the name of Pro- 
vence to that part of France. The extension of the 
Roman dominion in this direction was caused by the wars 
in Spain, which terminated with the expulsion of the 
Carthaginians from that country and the formation of the 
two Spanish provinces. The easiest communication with 
Spain would have been the direct route across the Tyr- 
rhenian sea; but the Romans, wherever they could, pre- 
ferred a land route, and even where that was impossible 
they kept their course as near as possible to the coast 
line. Thus the whole tract from Pise or Luna in the 
north of Etruria, as far as Tarraco in the north-east of 
Spain had become a Roman highway, which it was of the 
greatest importance for them to keep open. Hence arose 
frequent conflicts with the Ligurians, who dwelt along the 
eastern part of that line, and were inveterate land robbers 
and pirates;? and a close alliance sprang up between 
Rome and Massilia, the flourishing Greek settlement near 
the mouth of the Rhone, which for centuries had to main- 
tain a hard struggle with the barbarous nations in the 
neighbourhood. ‘The friendship between Massilia and 


+ Mommscn, Rim. Gesch. ii.p.981, note. Comp. Marquardt, Rém. Steate- 
vertoaliung, i. p. 20, * Vol. iil, p. 417. 
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Rome was old, but its antiquity has been much ex- 
aggerated. It can hardly go back beyond the period of the 
first Punic war, whon Rome became a maritime power, and 
by the occupation of Sardinia and Corsica gained a com- 
manding position in the Tyrrhenian sea.’ The Massilians 
had as much interestas the Romans in putting down piracy, 
and they could render valuable assistance in the frequent 
passages of Roman troops and convoys to and from Spain 
along that coast. On the other hand, Rome was able 
and willing to protect the friendly town from the hostile 
attacks of their troublesome neighbours, the Ligurians 
and the Gauls, whenever their own strength proved in- 
sufficient. 

A case of this kind occurred in 154 n.c, when the 
Ligurian tribes of the Oxybii and Deciates attacked the 
Massilian stations of Antipolis (Antibes) and Nicwa 
(Nizza or Nice) situated on the road along the coast. 
They were defeaied by the Romans, and portions of their 
territory were handed over to the Massilians? 

This was the prelude of far more serious combats in 
Gaul, which began about a generation later, and in their 
course led to the formation of the first permanent Roman 
conquest in that country. In the very midst of the con- 
stitutional crisis, in the year 125 3.c., Marcus Fulvius 
Flaceus, the most zealous adherent of Caius Gracchus, and 
one of the leaders of the democratic party, was sent into 
Gaul to assist the Massilians,? and he began that series of 
conquests which Julius Cesar, the great aceomplisher of 
the Gracchan policy, brought to an endiin the very death- 
struggle of the old republic. It seemed that the demo- 

1 Tho stories of the old friendship betwoen Massilia and Romo deserve no 
credit. They are the inventions of flattering clients, euzious 10 enhance thelr 
‘own importance in the eyes of their patrons. We cannot believe either that the 
first settlers of Massilia on their voyage from Phocass in Asia Minor sailed up 
the Tiber, and concluded a treaty of friendship with King Tarquin (Justin, 

8, 4), or that the Massilians showed their sympathy to the Romans after 
the inroad of the Gauls under Brennus, or that they had a common treasury 
with Rome in tbe Delpbian temple. 


* Polyb, xxxiii. 7, 8. Liv. Epie. 47. 
* Liv. Bpit. 60, 
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cratic party was destined not only to break through the 
old lines which kept within unnaturally narrow limits the 
original constitution of municipal Rome, and to spread 
the full franchise over the whole peninsula, but to open 
up new fields of action beyond Italy for the missionary 
labour of Roman civilisation, Whether Flaccus in going 
to Gaul was animated by the same policy which led C. 
Graechus to send Roman colonists to Africa, we are not 
able to affirm on any clear evidence; but it seems highly 
probable. At any rate Gaul became a fertile field of 
Roman colonisation when once the Alpine wall was 
broken through, not to let loose devastating hordes of 
barbarians into the sunny regions of the south, but to 
admit the victorious legions of Rome into Gaul, to be the 
forerunners of civil order, culture, and prosperity. 

‘The war undertaken for the protection of Massilia soon 
changed into an attack upon two of the most powerful of 
the numerous races which divided the country between 
the Pyrenees and the Rhine. The Arverni on the western 
bank of the Rhone and the Allobroges on the eastern were 
the first to encounter the Roman arma, whilst the Hedni, 
living to the north of these two, entered into friendly 
relations with Rome.', The war at once assumed great 
proportions, so that Flaccus, whoremained in Gaul a pro- 
consul, had to be reinforced by both consuls of the year 
124 Bc, One of these consuls, Caius Sextius Calvinus, 
founded, north of Massilia, the fortified town Aqua 
Sexti (Aix), the first which Roman vanity named after 
the founder, at a time when the whole Hellenic world 
was already covered with Alexandrias, Antiochias, and 
other monuments of royal self-gloriffcation. 

‘We cannot follow in detail the course of the Roman 
conquests in Gaul, as we hare only detached and meagre 
notices of them, which moreover contradict one another. 
So much can be made out as certain, that Cneius 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, the consul of 122 3.0, the 


"It was the usual, and io fact motural, poliey of the Romans, to secure 
the friendship of peoples who lived in the rear of theirenemies. Vol i. p. 384. 
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memorable year of the tribunate of C. Gracchus, waged 
war with the Allobroges and Arverni, and gained a great 
victory at a place called Vindalium on the Rhone. His 
successor, Quintus Fabius Maxitnus, grandson of Zmilius 
Paullus, and nephew of Scipio Amilianus, continued the 
war successfully, and gained a still greater victory at the 
confluence of the Rhone and Isére over the united Allo- 
broges and Arverni.! Bituitus, the king of the latter, 
was treacherously detained at an interview with the 
Roman commander arranged for negotiations of peace? 
‘He was sent to Rome and actually led along decked with 
his gorgeous arms in the triumph of Fabius, henceforth 
styled Allobrogicus, the vanquisher of the Allobroges.* 
We learn incidentally that in these battles with the Gauls 
the Romans employed African elephants which king 
Micipsa of Numidia had sent them. Since the memo- 
rable march of Hannibal these huge animals had not 
been seen in the valley of the Rhone; they produced 
terror among the barbarians, and contributed not a little 
to the success of the Roman arms. 

1 This great battle was fought on the 8th of August, as recorded by 
Pliny (Eft. Nat, vii, 50), and in the course of it Fabius was froed of an aguo 
of which he hod beon suffering (febri quartona liberatus eat ia acie). Appian 
(Gali 1) bas changed the fever imto a vound, which is more dignified, and 
‘dds that Fubius was obliged to ride about in a carriuge or lean on a soldier 
whilst directing the batile, In spite of these difficulties ho acquitted himself 
#80 well, that according to the latter writer ho lost only fifteen men, whilst, 
he killed 120,000 enemies. Pliny makes the number 130,000, 

2 Valer. Max. ix. 6,9: Iratus Domitiue Bituito, regi Arvernorum, quod 
cum suam tam etiam Allobrogum gentem, se etiam tum in provincia morante 
ad Q. Fabii euccessoris sui dexteram confugore hortatus esset, per colloquii 
simulationem accersitam hospitiogue exceptum vinxit ac Romam nave depor- 
tandum caravit. Cuius factum senstus neque probare potuit neque reseindare 
votuit, neremissus in patriam Bituitns bellum rerovaret. Igitvr eum Albam 
custodito causa relegavit. ‘This act of glaring treachory is smoothed down and 
almost concealed in the Hpitoms of Livy, 61: Bituitus cum ad natisfeciendum 
senatni Romam profectus esset, Albam custodiendus datus eet, quia contra pace 
videbatar, ut in Galliam remitteretur. It is @ mere chance that we are in this 
instance enabled to discorer  patrictic lie. How many similar lies must 
now pass unchallenged for want of evidence! 

4 Floras, ii. 2: Nihil tam conspicuum in triampho quam rex ipso Bituitus 
Aiscoloribus in armis argentooque carpon‘o, qualis pugnaverat, 

* Not only Bituitus, but also his son Congometiacus was seized and sent to 
Rome, according to Livy, Hpit, 61, by decree of the somate, 
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In a few campaigns the Allobroges were overthrown, 
and out of a part of their land the Roman province was 
formed which was at first designated as Gallia Braccata.' 
The Arverni, whose country lay beyond the Rhone, and 
was protected by the ridge of the Cevennes, remained for 
the present free? Their subjection was reserved for the 
second and greater conqueror of Gaul. The first object 
of the Romans was not to penetrate into the interior of 
Gaul, but to secure order in that portion which lay be- 
tween the Alps and the Pyrenees on the line of communi- 
cation between Italy and Spain. For this purpose they 
founded, in 118 .0., the colony of Narbo, about halfway 
between the mouths of the Rhone and the eastern pass 
over the Pyrenees. This town became the capital of the 
province, to which it gave the name Narbonensis, whilst 
the ancient splendour and. prosperity of Massilia seem to 
have declined. In the years which follow we still hear of 
occasional hostilities with a few Gallic tribes,’ but on 
the whole it seems that the Roman conquest was never 
seriously endangered. In their own native country the Gauls 
fought less stubbornly against the Romans than did the 
tribes of the Senones and Boii who had emigrated to 
Italy, and less perseveringly than the indigenous races of 
Corsica, Sardinia, and especially of Spain. Gaul accepted 
the Roman dominion easily and almost readily : the people 
seem to have been naturally fitted to adopt Roman culture, 
language, customs, and laws. After the rapid conquest of 
the remainder of the country by Julius Cesar, it beeame 
ina very short time thoroughly Roman, and one of the 
chief sources of power of the empire. 

Shortly after the first establishment of Roman domi- 
nion in Gaul, we hear of repeated wars with the nations 
of Thrace, which were not always glorious for the Roman 
arms, and led to no permanent extension of the Roman 
possessions. When Rome had destroyed the independence 

1 Mela, IE. v. 1. * One, Bell. Gall. i. 45. 


* Aefor instance in 115 m0, of a victory gained by M, Aimilive Scauras 
over Ligurians and Gantisci, Aurel. Vict. 72, 
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of the Macedonian kingdom, she was obliged to take upon CHAP. 
herself the protection of the Macedonian frontier from the _1*- 
predatory barbarians of Thrace, a task which had formerly 
devolved upon the Macedonian kings. , Unfortunately we 
have no satisfactory and coherent account of the wars 
carried on here, and the few scattered notices are too 
scanty to supply a clear impression. We can see only 
that the conflict was very serious and the result not 
to be relied on. In the year. 114 .c., the consul Caius 
Porcius Cato, a grandson of the celebrated censor, was 
completely routed by the Scordisci, a Thracian people, 
perhaps mixed with Ganls.! His successor, Caius Cecilius 
Metellus, was victorious, and once more, in 112 B.c., the 
Scordisci were reported 1s beaten. Yet two years later 
we find the war renewed and carried on with chequered 
fortune, until at last, in 109 3.0c., the Scordisci and 
Triballi were routed so effectually that they ceased to be 
troublesome for the fature. ; 

Whilst the Romans were engaged in this more Reported 
troublesome than serious warfare with a number of petty mre | 
tribes in Thrace, they were unexpectedly roused from the northern 
feeling of security which for ages they had been able to bern 
indulge in, as far as the safety of Italy and the existence 
of the republic were concerned. The memory of the first 
great invasion of the Gauls was indeed not extinct, but it 
had long ceased to awaken any fears of a like calamity, 
when news reached Rome that vast armies of northern 
barbarians were on the move towards Italy, more fierce, 
more numerous, and more terrible than any that had 
been encountered before. 

If the Romans had not been so utterly indifferent to TheCimtri 
the national peculiarities of foreign nations, no historical 8% tev 
doubt could exist with regard to the nationality of the 
Cimbri and the Teutones ; the question could never havo 
been raised whether they were Gauls or Germans. But both 
Romans and Greeks looked upon these two northern races 


+ Florus, ifi, 4: Non fusus modo aut fugatus, ood omnino totus interceptus 
exorcitas, quem duserat Cato. Liv. Epit, 63, Eutrop. iv. 24. 
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for a long time as almost or altogether identical. They 
distinguished no more between them than modern writers 
often have cared to distinguish between the different races 
of India.! There was indeed much in the customs and exter- 
nal appearance of the Celts and Germans that was like or 
seemed like to their neighbours, for all nations in a low 
stage of civilisation resemble one another. Similarity of 
climate produced similar modes of life, similar social and 
political institutions. The distinguishing characteristics 
of religion and language were not observed by the Greeks 
and Romans who came in contact with them, and so 
it was natural that these, who had heard and seen 
much of Gauls and very little of Germans, identified the 
Cimbri and Teutones with the countrymen of Brennus, 
with the Senones, the Boii, and other Gaulish tribes? 
Nevertheless there can be no reasonable doubt that the 
Cimbri as well as the Toutones were Germanic races. 
The description uniformly given of them characterizes 
them as such, dwelling on their tall stature, fair hair, and 
blue eyes. Their battle-cry is represented as peculiar and 
novel? it must have differed therefore from that of the 
Gauls, with which the Romans were well acquainted. 
Moreover they had peculiar customs never ascribed to the 
Gauls. They were accompanied on their wanderings by 
priestesses, who prophesied from the blood of human 
victims,‘ and they carried with them their women and 
children, which seems not to have been the case with the 
earlier Gallic invaders of Italy and Greece. 

But there is not wanting direct evidence, which, 
though nob based on scientific accuracy, is sufficiently 





1 So does Appian, Gail. 1, and Sallust, Jug. 114: Per idem tempus advor- 
sum Gallos . . . . male pagnstum : quo meta Italia omnis contremuerat. 

2 In asimilar way thename of Franks was, and still is, applied in the East 
indiecriminately to all the European Christians, 

* Plotarch, Mar. 15: g0dyyov re nal ObpeBor obx Erépots Fusion, and chap. 
+ gurh Baer oBra annéxoror, 
trabo, viii. 2, 8, givosa repulsive picture of this cruel superstition, 
‘When in Cresar’e time the Gallic Helvetians left their country, they 
adopted the German practice of carrying their families with them on wagons. 
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strong to convince us that the Cimbri and Teutones were 
not Celts but Germans, Julius Cesar, the first perhaps 
to distinguish clearly between the two races with whom 
he came into personal contact, and of whom he gives an 
account in his Commentaries, ranks the Cimbri and 
‘Teutones in express terms among the German race, and 
puts them in opposition to the Gauls! The same is done 
by Tacitus in his treatise on Germany? and by Velleius* 
Pliny enumerates them among the German tribe of tho 
Ingevones,* Strabo calls the Cimbri® Germans. The 
authority of these writers taken together is sufficient to 
exclude any doubt as to the nationality of the Cimbri 
and Teutones, especially as the testimony on the other 
side, which would prove them to be Gauls, is exceedingly 
slight, for it is confined to a passage in Sallust and one 
in Floras.® 

In the course of their wanderings the German host 
was joined by combatants and adventurers from other 
nations ; nay, whole tribes are mentioned as having taken 
part in their expedition. Among these were the Tigurini® 
settled in Helvetia, and consequently of Gallic origin; 
and the Ambrones, of whom we know nothing but the 
name. It would be idle to speculate to what race they 
belonged. But assuming that they too were Celtic like 
the Tigurini, this would not very materially affect tke 
character of the whole body. 

‘What particular locality in ancient Germany was the 
original home of the Cimbri and Teutones, what was the 
primary couse that induced them to leave it, and what 
may have been the direction and the various windings of 


LY page Germ. 37. 
iat, Nat. iv. 14, 98 ; xxvii. 2, 11. 
* Strabo, vii. 1, 3, 2,4 éeiie tte 4, ) relates also the fact, known from 
‘Tulius Cesar, that in Gaul the Belge were the only people that made a success- 
fol resistance to the Germans, namely the Cimbri and Teutones. To these 
‘witnesses may also be added Pompeins Trogas, from whom Justin, xxxviii. 3. 
quotes a apecch of Mithridates in which oceur the words, ‘ets Germania 
Cimbroe . . . . more procellm inandaage Italiam.’ 
* Sallust, Jug.114, Flor. iii, 3 
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their march, are questions to which we have no satisfactory 
answers to give. According toa few hints in Tacitus,! Pliny,? 
and Ptolemy,’ it would seem that the Cimbri had in- 
habited the coasts of the North Sea, and that the Teutones 
dwelt not far from the shores of the Baltic, before they 
set out on their wanderings southward. What has been 
assigned as the cause of their movement is nothing but a 
mere conjecture, Strabo says they were driven out of 
their homes by irruptions of the sea.‘ It is evident that 
encroachments of the sea have from time to time diminished 
the seaboard of the German Ocean, But no historical 
report emanating from contemporary witnesses has reached 
us, and we may argue that, if the sea invaded the land 
slowly, the result would not be to set a vast mass of 
people in motion, whilst if it had been sudden, it would 
have overwhelmed and destroyed them. The fact is we 
need not look for apecial causes to explain » phenomenon 
by no means singular and exceptional. The wanderings 
of barbarous nations were very frequent in those times, 
and occurred almost with periodical regularity. 

For a long time the Celtic races, after having overrun 
and filled the western countries of Europe up to the sea~ 
board of the Atlantic, flowed backwards to the eastern 
parts into Helvetia, Italy, Greece, and even into Asia. 
Then came the turn of the Germans to press forward, 
under the pressure of the Slaves behind them. The 
wandering of the Cimbri and Teutones towards the end 
of the second century before our era was the beginning of 
this movement so far as we know. It was followed by 
the immigration of German tribes into Gaul a genera- 
tion later, when it was repressed by the genius of Cesar, 
and delayed for several centuries by the Roman legions. 
‘When that strong barrier at last began to give way, the 
accumjulated mass of natione broke through and spread 
over all the western provinces of the empire. 

‘It was in 113 8,c., two years before the rupture with 


1 Tacit. Germ. 31, 2 Plin, Hist, Nat, 
* Prolem. ii. 11. 4 Strabo, 






714, 28; xxviii. 2, 11, 
21. 
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Jugurtha, that the Cimbri first appeared within sight. 
The consul Cneius Papirius Carbo,! who was stationed 
with an army in Illyria, was startled with the news that 
an army of unknown barbarians had invaded Noricum, 
the inhabitants of which were in friendly relations with 
Rome. He at once marched northward into the mountain 
region to protect the clients of the Roman people and 
to stop the further progress of the invaders, who, though 
their name was now heard for the first time, inspired just 
apprehensions. They sent messengers to the consul and 
professed their willingness to abstain from all farther 
hostility to the Noricans, seeing that they were friends of 
the Roman people. But Carbo was not disposed to let 
them retire unmolested. Thinking perhaps that their 
peaceful professions were asign of weakness or insincerity, 
he laida plan to surprise them unawares. He ordered 
their messengers to be conducted back by » roundabout 
way, whilet he hastened with his army by the straight road 
to attack them. But he failed completely. Though they 
were taken by surprise, the Cimbri offered a stout resist 
ance, routed the Roman army, killed a great number, and 
dispersed the remnants into the recesses of the mountains. 

The road into Italy lay now before them. But with 


the caprice of barbarians, or for reasons unknown to us, 2 


they marched westward through Helvetia to Gaul, where 


for some time they were lost to sight. They remained { 


here for four years, inflicting on the wrotchod country 
all the horrors of a predatory war. The memory of this 
terrible calamity was still alive in Gaul at the time of 
Cesar’s campaigns, It was then related that the people 
all fled from the open country into the fortified towns for 
safety, that they were there besiegad by the Germans, and 
were driven by the pangs of hunger to kill and devour 


+ This Coeine Carbo wes the brother of Oxius Carbo who played a doable 
part in the internal stroggles oceasioned by the Semprenian laws of the 
Gracchi. p.6. 

7 Appian, Gall. 13. Liv, Hpi¢. 68. Volleius, ii. 19. Appian calls the 
invaders Teatones, Livy Cimbri, Velleius names both together, 
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those of their number who were unable to carry arms.’ 
The valuable booty which the German invaders had made 
in the different parts of Gaul they collected together 
in the strongly-fortified town of Aduatuca and left it 
there under the protection of a garrison of six thousand 
men,’ whilst they turned southward to march against the 
Roman province of Narbo, Here they professed peaceful 
intentions and only asked for land to settle upon. As this 
request could not be complied with, they broke in by force, 
attacked Marcus Junius Silanus, one of the consuls of the 
year 109 n.c., and routed him completely.? 

After this victory the migratory host again disappears 
from the scene. It is even doubtful in what direction they 
marched. Although they had now overpowered two 
Roman armies, and might think that Italy was a fairfield 
of plunder for them, they seem to have stood in awe of 
that great republic the fame of whose power no doubt 
extended far beyond the Alps. Instead of the Germanic 
tribes we find soon after a Gallic people, the Helvetian 
Tigurini, on the war trail. They seem to have joined or 
followed the Germans, and had penetrated into the south- 
western part of Gaul, the valley of the Garonne. Here 
they were met, 107 3.¢., by the consul Imcins Cassius 
Longinus, in the country of the Nitiobroges. The battle 
was equally or still more disastrous than the previous 
encounters withthe Germans. The consul himself, and Piso 
the second in command, were slain, the remnants of the 
army, totally routed and driven into their camp, were com- 
pelled to surrender and to submit to the indignity of being 
dismissed by their barbarian enemies under the yoke.* 

This great reverse seemed to threaten the Roman 
dominion in Gaul. The faith in the invincibility of the 
Roman arms was shaken, and thoughts of recovering their 





+ Casar, Bell. Gall. vii. 77. __ 
4 Liv. Bpit. 65. Flor. iii. 

tam petentes ut Martius populus aliquid aibi 

coteram ut vellet manibus atque aris suis uteretur, 
4 Liv, pit. 65, Croear, Zell, Gall, 1.7, 12. 
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independence began to dawn in the minds of men who 
were not yet broken entirely to submission, If Rome laid 
claim to rule, she ought, they might argue, to be able to 
protect her dependents from such foes as these barbarous 
invaders. The consequence was an attempt at an insurree- 
tion. The town of Tolosa, not fur from the scene of the 
recent disaster, rose against the Roman garrison, probably 
the defeated army of Cassius, and made them prisoners. 
But before the insurrection could spread, Quintus Servilius 
Cmpio, consul of 106 n.c., recovered possession of Tolosa by 
a night-surprise and restored the Roman authority.! The 
town was made to suffer for its rashness. We learn on this 
occasion that in it there was a highly venerated sanctuary, 
which from time immemorial had attracted worshippers 
and gifts from all the country round about, famous at 
that time, as in times after, for its natural fertility, wealth, 
and superstition? A great treasure was thus accumu- 
lated in the sanetuary of Tolosa, which became the subject 
of numerous fables. According to some stories the Gallic 
Tectosagi, who had carried off the treasures of the Delphic 
temple of Apollo, had transported it to Tolosa,' where, 
according to another story, it was for security sunk into 
a morass. These stories of the origin and the place of 
deposit of this treasure were perhaps not more wild than 
the statements of its amount, which was said to be exactly 


1,18: 4 xépaxondxpwor oboe nel 3eioPaluar ., . . xohAaxed 





8,9: Tectosagi autem cum in antiquam yatriam ‘Tolosam 
venissent comprehensique pestiferm lue essont, non prins sanitatem recup. 
vere quan haruspicum responsis moniti aurum argentumque bellis sacrile- 
giisque quasitum in Tolesensom Iacum mengerent, quod omme magno post 
tempore Capio Romanus consul abstulit. As Strabo (iv. 1, 13) roporte, Posi- 
Aonias hed already pointed out the absurdity of this report. He romarked that 
the treasures of the Delphic temple were plundered before that time by the 
Phocians in the Sacred war, but that if tho Gauls bad after all found a troa- 
sure thers, they would not have kept it in one lump but would have divided 
Stand lastly that after their dissatrous expedition to Delphi they had boen 
Aisporeed in all directions and had net rotumed to their anciont home. ‘Thia 
reminds us of the fables regarding the ransom exacted by the Gaula after tho 
eaptare of Rome (Fol. i. p. 273). 
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ROOK one hundred and ten thousand pounds of silver and eighty- 


VI. 


TIL_. five thousand pounds of gold. Unfortunately the Roman 


questors had no chance of verifying this statement, for 
the treasure, though confiscated for the benefit of the 
Roman treasury, never reached its destination. What 
became of it was never satisfactorily explained. On its 
transport to Massilia, as it was reported, the escort was 
waylaid by robbers and all the gold and silver carried off. 
Neither Rome nor Czpio derived any advantage from it. 
The latter was suspected of being the real robber. Per- 
haps he would have escaped punishment; but as he was 
the principal cause of a great disaster which befel the 
Roman army in the following year, he had to front the 
unmitigated displeasure of the people. He was stripped 
of his proconsular command, his property "was confiscated, 
and a prosecution instituted against him which ended in 
his condemnation to death. By the interposition of a 
tribune he managed to save his life, and spent the rest of 
his life in exile. His fate gave rise to a popular saying by 
which a person persecuted by misfortune after misfor- 
tune was designated as one who had gained the gold of 
Tolosa.? : 


Defmtand — Tn the year 105 3.0. the Cimbri and the confederated 
wrelive tribes appeared again in the Roman province in Gaul. 


Scouse. Marcus Aurelius Scaurus, who had been consul in 108 


2.¢., and now commanded a Roman force as legate under 
the proconsul Cxepio, was the first victim of the new 
attack. He was defeated and takon prisoner. Being led 
before Boiorix, the king of the barbarians, he bore himself 
like a true Roman, and warned the king not to entertain 
the vain hope of being able to invade Italy, because Rome 
was invincible, He paid for his presumption with instant 
death? 

Justin, xxxii, 3: Quod sscrilegium causa excidii Cepioai exercituique 
ins posten fait. 

Hine, ii. 0. According to Timagenes, quoted by Strabo, fy. 1, 13, 
jughters, who had been left behind in Rome, became public prosti- 
‘tates, and died miserably. 

* Liv, Epit. 67. 
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The apprehensions felt in Rome of the ultimate designs 
of the Cimbri and Teutones were revived by this new dis- —— 
aster. The consul of the year, Cneius Mallius, was sent to 
Gaul with strong reinforcements, and at the same time 
Czpio was kept there in command of his own army as pro- 
consul. The two armies, united and in one hand, might 
have been strong enough to make head against the enemy, 
but unfortunately the jealousy of the consul and the pro- 
consul, as was so often the case, interfered with all 
combined action. Ceepio, though second in command, had 
as proconsnl a half-independent position, and occupied a 
position in the western part of the province separated from 
the forces of the consul Mallius by the Rhone. Having 
had the good fortune to recover possession of Tolosa, he 
looked upon himself as a great man whote final triumph 
and glory was in danger of being shared by an intruder. 
Perhaps the Cimbri were aware of this division in the 
counsels of their opponents. They availed themselves of 
their good chance and attacked the two Roman armies 
separately. The consequence was such a defeat as the 
Romans had not suffered since the day of Cane! The 
two Roman armies were annihilated. The number of 
soldiers slain is given by one authority as sixty thousand, 
by another as eighty thoneand, in addition to forty 
thousand non-combatants. It seems that on this occasion 
the Roman writers took « grim pleasure in exaggerating 
the misfortune. The sixth of October, on which day the 
battle was fought, was marked in the calendar as a black 
day, just like the fatal day of the Allia.? All Ttaly 
trembled at the news. This was now the fifth army that 
had gone down before these irresistible foes. Fears were 
entertained for the safety of Rome itself, as if a second 
Hanniba] were expected before the gates. Measures were 
taken, resembling those of Scipio after the battle of 


* ‘The locality where this great battle was fought not known, It is 
generally called the baitle of Arsusio (Orange on the Rhona), but that mame ig 
‘only inserted in the text of Livy’s Epitome (67) on conjectare by L Fr. 
Gronow. 

* Plutarch, Lucull. 27. 
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Canna, to prevent any man capable of carrying arms from 
leaving Italy in this great danger,! and, as was usual in 
times of great tribulation,? public prayers and sacrifices were 
ordered to entreat the favour of the gods. ‘Three times 
nine virgins chanting sacred hymns walked in solemn 
procession and laid down on the altar of Ceres and 
Proserpina pious offerings contributed by the people at 
the bidding of the haruspices.* 

Whilst Italy was agitated with these fears, the consular 
elections for the year 104 3.0. were held. Fortunately the 
war with Jugurtha had just been brought to a close, and 


. Marius was preparing to retum for the celebration of his 


triumph. The alarm of the people determined his re-elec- 
tion as consul.‘ In the terror of an invasion of barbarians 
all Italy rallied round Rome as her leader and protector. 
This feeling of a common danger had been a powerful 
agent in former times for producing that mutual trust and 
confidence which alone could weld the variety of races 
and towns into one commonwealth, animated by a uni- 
versal patriotism. Now the time had come when the 
Italian allies could show that they were worthy not only 
to fight side by side with the Roman legions, but to share 
the franchise of Roman citizens. Had Marius been a 
great statesman, as he was # great general, or had he had 
a Gracchus for his colleague, he would now have had a 
chance of receiving into the Roman citizenship not merely 
a few Italian cohorts® but the whole body of Italian 

+ Licinian, p. 21.04. Bonn. Rutilias consul . . . cum metus adventantium 
Cimbrorum totam quateret civitatom ius iurandam a junipribus exegit, ne quis 
extra Italiam quoquam profieiseeretor, missique per omnes oms Italize adque 
portas qui preedicerent, ne ulli minorem xxxv snrorom in navem reciperent. 
‘This extraordivsry measure can hardly havo applied to all able-bodied men, 
‘and was porhaps confined to knights alone. Comp. vol. ii. p. 233. 

* Vol. ji. p. 382, 

* Tulius Obvequens, 193. 

«Livy, Bpit. 06, mentions a law which forbade re-election altogether. 
‘Mommsea, Rim. Stactsr. i. 426, thinks that this law was enacted about 161 
no. Tt was not formally repealed till Sulla restored the old law of 342 n.c., 
‘which required an interval of ten years before re-lsction (vol. i. p. 345). Te 
ig well known tbut this restriction was often sot asi 

* See below, chap. 12, 
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allies. The narrow jealousies of the Roman people would 
have been silent ata time of general excitement, when the 
very existence of the republic seemed endangered, and a 
boon might have been granted as a voluntary gift which 
was subsequently wrested from reluctant Rome after a 
desolating war. 

"Marius, as we have seen, entered on his second con- 
sulship on the same day on which he celebrated his 
triumph over Jugurtha.' His first duty was to create a 
new army in the place of that which had been annihilated 
in the bloody battle on the Rhone. The nuclens of it was 
formed probably by the veterans just brought back from 
Numidia; but as these could not supply the requisite 
number, new levies were made of Roman citizens and allies. 
There can be no doubt that if Marius had not already en- 
rolled the lowest class of citizens, when he raised his army 
for Numidia in 107 n.c., he would have been compelled 
now to take this measure? When » war with Gauls was 
in sight, a Gallic tumult(temulius Gallicus ) as the Romans 
used to call it, all exemptions from tha duty of military 
service were suspended, and no one was excused who was 
fit to carry a weapon.! Such a danger was now at hand. 
Not only Gauls but fiercer races of barbarians were 
marching upon Italy after having overwhelmed five Roman 
armies in succession, The defensive force of Italy was not 
even deemed sufficient, Troops were demanded from extra- 
Italian allies and friends of the republic. We may assume 
that, as ona former occasion for the Numidian war, Thrace, 
Liguna,‘ the Balearic islands, sent troops of different arms 
to reinforce the legions, for even the distant princes of 

1 Above, p. 78. 

* Sallust is the only writer who distinctly places the enrolment of capite 
-eensi in connexion with the Jugurthine war, whereas the general tradition 
swems to have been that the oceasion for the innovation was war with the 
Cimbri. Gelliug, xvi. 10, 14: Capite consos autem primus C, Marius, ut 
quidam ferunt, bello Cimbrico difficillimis rei publics tomporibus, vel potius, 
‘ut Sallustius ait, bello lugurthino milites soripsisse traditur. 

* Liv. 20, 8; x. 21; cf. Cicero, Philipp. viii. 1, 3. 

* Ligurians are specially mentioned by Plutarch, Mar. 19. See above, 
peas. 

Vou. ¥. x 
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Asia, Minor were called upon to send auxiliaries.’ It may 
have been a very motley and unpractised army with which 
Marius undertook in 104 B.c. to confront the victorious 
and so much dreaded barbarians. We cannot refuse to 
admire his courage and self-reliance; yet he himself must 
have thought it a very fortunate cireumstance that he had, 
two full years’ leisure to form his reernits into soldiers, to 
make one army out of the variety of contingents, and to 
inspire them with confidence in themselves and in their 
leader, before he had occasion to put them to the test. 
This welcome delay was occasioned by the unaccount- 
able caprice of the German host, which after the decisive 
victory on the Rhone did not push forward into Italy 
or even into the Roman province. Apparently without 
any tized plan or object, they suddenly turned round, and, 
instead of following up their success by an invasion of 
Italy, where for the moment they would hardly have met 
any opposition, they crossed the Pyrenees and overran 
Spain, a country where they would encounter a most 
stubborn resistance on the part of the warlike natives, and 
where they could nob expect a rich harvest of plunder. 
‘Whilst they were engaged on this unprofitable expedition, 
Marius set to work and organized the means of defence. 
He was eminently qualified for a work of this kind.? 
‘Having served in the ranks, he was a real soldier as no 
Roman general had been before. He had made the mili- 
tary career his profession. All the technicalities of the 
service, the minutest details of arms and equipment, of 


2} Diodor. xxxvi.d. Of the froquent employment of auxiliary troops in the 
Roman armies wo ere very impotfectly informed, not only because on the whole 
the sources are scanty, but because the Roman annaliste from national vanity, 
avoided the mentioning of auxiliaries(ef. vol. i. p. 276). ‘Thus a mere chance 
his preserved the statement that in the second Slave war in Sicily (103-99 
x0.) Licinius Lucullis had in his army not only Romans and Italians, but also 
Bithynians, Thessslians, and Acamenians (Diodor. xxzvi, 8,1. Soe below, 
chap. 11). Mention is siso made incidentally of a body of Mauretenians, who, 
under a native leader celled Gomon, came to the assistance of the hard-presved 
town of Lilybeum (Diodor. xxavi. 6,4). 

2 Plutarch, Mar. 14: xphrov toe eal rt aduara yoprdoas 1ay drBpav wal 1 
dpovhuara spbs 7d Gappeiy dvajpace,, 7d 28 peyror airois ofos fy Karavon- 
Sivas, 
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drill and tactics, of the order of marching and throwing 
up entrenched camps, were to him as much matters of in- 
terest and attention as the discipline and moral bearing of 
the soldiers.! He knew that success in military operations 
depends on these elementary conditions, and he was inde- 
fatigable in his care for these apparently insignificant and 
‘subordinate matters. He madeu trifling alteration in the 
construction of the pilum, the formidable weapon of the 
logionary soldier, by fastening the Jong iron point so 
slightly to the shaft that on being thrown and fixed in 
some part of an enemy’s body or arms, it snapped off and 
was made unfit to be thrown back ;* he improved the mode 
of carrying the soldiors’ heavy baggage 5? he introduced 
the eagle as the legionary standard; * and it was he in all 
probability who consolidated the tactical formation of the 
legions by abolishing the old manipular order of battle® 
and substituting ten strong cohorts for the thirty maniples, 
by which change he enabled his army to resist more effec 
tually the impetuous assaults of the Germans.‘ 

The organization and drilling of his troops and the 
reform of the service were not the only matters which 
occupied the time or engaged the attention of Marius 
during the two years’ leisure which the delay of the Gerinans 
procured for him. He employed his troops in great public 
works* which did not, like the digging of entrenchments 
for camps, serve a temporary military necessity. Having 
taken up his position near the confluence of the Rhone and 
the Istre, where he could at the same time protect the 
Roman province in Gaul and watch both roads into Italy, 
the road over the Alps and the road along the sea coast, he 


» Valer, Max. vi. 1, 12. * Plutarch, Mar. 25. 

* Paul, Dine. s.v. Muli and sy. Arumnulas. Frontin, Strateg.iv. 1, 7. 

« Phin. Hist. Nat. x. 6. * Vol.i.p. 516, n. 

* Tho manipular order of battle is last mentioned in tho Jugurthine war, 
Sallust, Jug. 49. 

* Marius followed herein the example of ©. Flaminius, who in niany 
respects was the forerunner of the Gracchi and the later democrats. Of him 
Livy reports, xxxix. 2,6: C. Flaminius, ne in otio anilitem inaberet, viam a 
Bononia perduxit Arretium. 
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found that the watercourse of the Rhone, owing to the 
silting up of its mouths, was insufficient for the transport 
of the supplies for his army. He therefore caused a navi- 
gable canal to be made by his men from the bed of the 
river higher up to the harbour of Massilia, a work of per- 
manent utility from a commercial as well as military point 
of view. In all these preparatory labours he availed him- 
self of the services of L. Sulla, whom he had brought with 
him from Africa, and who, as we may hence infer, could 
not as yet have set up any pretensions prejudicial to the 
glory of his chief with regard to the share he had in ter- 
minating the Numidian war by the capture of Jugurtha. 
‘The year 104 v.c. passed away, and the expected 
attack of the Cimbri and the Teutones did not come. The 
people were resolved that Marius and no other should con- 
duct the war against them. They did not therefore leave 
the matter in the hands of the senate, which under ordi- 
nary cireumstances would have decreed that Marius or 
the other consul should command in Gaul with procon- 
sular power, Marius was re-elected consul for the year 
103 B.c, But as even this year elapsed without the ex- 
pected crisis, Marius found it necessary to go himself to 
Rome to secure his re-election for another year. Perhaps 
the opposite party had begun to show impatience at the 
repeated violation of the old law and practice. Since the 
time of Valerius Corvus, in the early years of the republic,t 
such a cumulation of consulships had not taken place, and 
never before had the office been continued year after year, 
as was now desired for Marius. In fact the annual dura- 
tion of office was one of the fundamental principles of the 
republican constitution, as the responsibility of the magis- 
trates depended upon it. To secure his point Marius found 
himself obliged to associate himself with Lucius Appuleius 
Saturninus, an audacious demagogue, who was atthe time 


¥ Cicero, Gato m.17, 60: M. Valerium Corrum sccopimus od centosinum 
annum state perduxis + cuius inter primum et sextum consulatum 
tox et quadmagi i intorfuerunt, Ha was constl 248, 248, 243, 285, 300, 
209, besides twice dictator, 
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tribune of the people, and to stoop tu the undignified trick 
of pretending that he was tired of office, that he wanted 
to repose from his labours and would not accept office 
again. It was of course known to every child that this 
was a farce, that Marius was burning with ambition; and 
it must have produced disgust and anger in every man of 
honour when Saturninus, with affected indignation, de- 
nounced Marius before the people as a traitor to his 
country who tried to abandon his post in a time of 
danger.! By such means the election of Marius to his 
fourth consulship was carried, and at the same time that 
compaet was made between him and the democratic loaders 
which was destined in a very short time to produce @ vio- 
lent convulsion. 

At last, in the year 102 3.0., the long-expected attack 
of the Germans took place. Returning from Spain they 
reappeared in Gaul, as it seemed, with the settled deter- 
mination this time to invade Italy. Their numbers had 
been so much swelled by adventurers eager to share in the 
expected plunder, that they experienced great difficulty in 
finding sufficient supplies on the march. They were 
obliged to break up into several smaller bodies and to pro- 
ceed by different routes. The Teutones and Ambrones 
proposed to march along the coast through Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, the Cimbri by a longer route north of the Alps, 
which would enable them-to break into Italy by one of the 
passes in the eastern part of the mountains, where they 
had first encountered the Romans in 118 3.c. Thus they 
expected to penetrate into Italy from two opposite sides, 
to join their forees in the valley of the Po,and thence to 
march southward upon Rome. 

If this, as we are informed by Plutarch,’ was the plan 
of the enemies, the Romans were again, as on so many 
previous occasions, favoured by fortune, which divided 
their enemies and gave them time to encounter them 


* Plutarch, Mar. 14: xpeBérny obsby 8 Zaroprivos dxendies ris warplos tv 
noting roaobre getyerra 7 otparnyei. Plutarch, Mar. 16, 
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successively. But it is difficult for us to conceive how bar- 
barians who seem hitherto to have acted so utterly without 
a settled plan, could have concerted a scheme on this vast 
scale, requiring so much calculation of distances and ob- 
stacles, and presupposing so accurate a knowledge of the 
country. 

Of the glorious campaign which ended at Aque Sextin 
with the annihilation of the Tentones and the Ambrones 
only a few meagre statements have come down to us. We 
really know nothing but the final result, How this result 
was foreseen by the genius of Marius, how it was secured 
by the spirit and discipline of the Roman soldiers, will for 
ever remain obscure, nay mysterious, for the little that 
we hear of it, far from explaining it, tends rather to make 
itunintelligible. It is reported that Marius kept quietly 
in his fortified camp near the confluence of the Rhone and 
the Isére, and there repulsed several irregular attacks of 
the barbarians. Why, after such a preliminary success, 
he did not forthwith abandon his defensive tactics and 
advance to the attack, we are not informed. No doubt 
‘Marius had good reasons for remaining quiet even when 
after their failure the enemies marched southward past 
the Roman camp,—an operation which tcok not less than 
six days, We might be tempted to fancy that a sudden 
attack upon a disorderly train, consisting not only of 
armed men but of women and children, would have 
broken the long-extended line and insured the utter de- 
feat and annihilation of the whole host. But though 
his men were burning with impatience to be led against 
the enemy, Marius kept them motionless in his camp, 
listening to the taunts and the bravadoes of the barba- 
rians as they passed under the very ramparts. Then he 
broke up his camp and followed them until he overtook 
them near Aque Sextie, a few miles to the north of 
Massilia, Hire he took up his position on a plateau where 
there was no water.! Men of the train who had gone to 





1 Florus, ili, 3: Nostris aquarum nulla copia. Consultone ia egerit impe- 
nator, an omrorem in consilium vorterit, dubiam ; certe necessitate ects virtua 
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fetch water in a neighbouring river fell in with a party of CHAP. 
the Ambrones, who to the number of thirty thousand were _1*"_ 
encamped close by. An irregular fight ensued. From 
both sides succour arrived ; the fight swelled into a battle 
in which the whole body of the Ambrones was at last en- 
gaged. They were driven off the field and pursued to 
their camp. The Romans gained a clear victory, but it 
was a victory of the soldiers, not of the general. “We can 
discover neither plan nor conduct in an affair which was 
bronght about by an accidental collision and proceeded 
like a tavern brawl! 

The night which followed this preliminary fight was 
spent by the Romans within their camp in no confident 
mood.? It seems that after all the advantage gained was 
not very decisive. The Ambrones returned, and with them 
the chief body of the Teutones advanced and surrounded 
the Roman camp, which was not yet in a proper state of 
defence. The terrible war-cry of the barbarians, resembling 
the roar of wild animals, resounded through the night and 
waked the echo of the hills, Every moment an attack 
was apprehended? It was an anxious aight for the 
Roman army, but it passed, and the following day also, 
without direct hostilities. During tho time the soldiers 
had been hard at work strengthening the fortifications of 
their camp, and when this was accomplished they felt 
secure. In the morning of the following day Marius re- 
solved to give battle! In a valley hidden from view in 





vistorie causa foit ; nam flagitente aquam exercitu ‘si viri ests inquit, ‘en 
illic habetis.’ 

Plutarch, Mar. 19, says vory sonsibly : rhy uly ody mapaworduay pdxny 
rea nerd rixnw widhov A yrdyp 705 erparnyod yevdebas Myove. 

2 Plutarch, Mar. 20: deelrny gddiora thy vinra goBepiy ral repaxiiy 
Bechyxpov. 

* Plutarch, Mar, 20: kal xareixe ppucdBns axes 1d weblor, robs 38 “Pupaious 
Béos abrdy re xby Mépiov terAngir Exoouby viva ral rapax6dy vuxrowaxiay 
poaBexduaror, 

4 Te inn great pity that we do not know whether Marius was in a positionto 
force on o batile. Porhupa wo may sseume that ho had outmarchod the enemies 
‘aod had now placed himself in their way ona ground proviously aolected for 
hig field of battle, Something of this kind is indicated by the meagre words of 
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the rear of the enemy he had posted a body of three 
thousand men, under the command of Marcellus, together 
with a great number of mounted baggage men.' When 
the Teutones beheld the Roman army drawn up in order 
of battle before the camp, they did not wait for the attack, 
but charged impetuously up the hill. Marius kept his 
men steady in line until the enemies had come within reach, 
then after the discharge of a murderous volley of the heavy 
pila he gave the order to advance with the sword. The 
‘Teutones, blown with their run and staggered by the volley 
of pila, could not long resist the onset of the legionary sol- 
diers who came down upon them from the higher ground. 
Driven back upon the level ground they attempted to re- 
form their line; but at this moment Marcellus with his 
men broke out from his ambush upon their rear, driving 
the hindmost ranks towards the front. Taken on both 
sides the disorderly mass was hopelessly lost, and many 
thousands were slain.? The whole tribe of the Teutones, 
it is said, was annihilated, and so great was the number 
of dead bodies that the-land in the neighbourhood was 
made fertile’ by it, and tho people of Massilia used 
the bones for fencing their vineyards. Among the pri- 
soners was Teutobodus, the king of the Teutones, a man 
of such gigantic stature that when he walked in the 
triumphal procession of Marius his head towered above 
the trophies, and of such agility that he could leap over 
four andsix horses.* Itisrelated that the women who were 
captured slew one another when they found what would be 
their lot as the slaves of the conquerors. 





the compiler Florus, 
diis prevenit hostem, &e. 

! Frontin, Stratey. i. 4, 6. 

+ The numbers given by the histo wre of course moro gucssos, and 
no doubt vastly exaggerated, Velleius, ii, 12, reports that 160,000 were 
killed ; Livy, Zpit. 68, raises the number to 200,000, and sdds 90,000 
prisoners, 

1 Florns, ji. 3: Rex ipse Teatobodas quatarnos senosque oquos transsilire 
sctitus, vix unum, quum fogeret, ascondit, proximogue in sultu comprehonsus 
ineigne epoctaculum triurephi fait, quippo vir proceritatio oximic super 
‘tropes saa emivebat, According to Orosius, vi. 16, he was Killed, 


3: Marius mira statim velocitate occupatis compen- 
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The victory of Marius was complete, and his reward 
was a fifth consulship.’ He again went to Rome as in 
the year before, probably to make sure of his re-election, 
but he refused to celebrate a triumph as long as the 
second half of the barbarians who threatened Italy were 
still in the field. To destroy the Cimbri,as he had de- 
stroyed the Teutones, he considered as his special task; 
and his services were the more indispensable, as his col- 
league in the consulship, Lutatius Catulus, had failed to 
protect the frontier from their invasion. 

The Cimbri upon their separation from the Teutones 
had crossed to the east of the Rhine, and had penetrated 
over the Brenner’ pass. Their way into Italy was the 
valley of the Athesis (Adige or Etsch). Catnlus hoped 
to block this road, and had drawn up the main body of his 
army on the right or western bank of that rapid river or 
rather torrent, had thrown a bridge across it, and fortified 
the eastern head of this bridge, so that he was at liberty 
to operate on either bank. But the troops under his 
command were not animated by the true Roman spirit, 
and were not trained and disciplined by a Marius. When 
the enemies approached, and set to work to destroy the 
bridge by trunks of trees weighted with stones which 
they launched against it, the legions were seized with a 
panic even before an attack was made upon the camp. It 
was impossible to calm them or to hold them back; they 
insisted upon retreating, and were on the point of break- 
ing out of the camp in an ignominious flight. Another 
general would have opposed his own person to the wretched 
cowards, and left them no chance but to pass over his 
body. But Catulus had not the spirit for such heroism. 
Seeing that he could hold his troops no longer, he placed 
himself at their head to make it appear that the retreat 
was ordered by himself, and thus to save at least the 


1 Plutarch (Mar. 22) relates a story more carious thn eredible, Marius, 
he anys, bad junt raised a great pile of atm, picked up on the battle-feld. and 
‘was on the point of setting fire toit in celebration of hin victory, when hors 
mon camo pricking up direct from Rome to announce that he had been ro- 
‘lected consul, 
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BOOK appearance of military discipline. Plutarch praises the 
—“l_ general for this prompt resolution, and for the noble spirit 
which he had shown by sacrificing his own reputation to 
that of his fellow-citizens.' This ingenious conceit de- 
serves to be admired. Tt argues great skill in its anthor, 
whoever that may be, especially if it was the noble 
Catulus himself, as we are inclined to think, who was not 
only @ great general, but also a scholar, a brilliant orator 
and art critic, and who, like Sulla and eeveral others of 
his contemporaries, took care to note down and publish 
an historical account of his own exploits,’ in which he 
was not remiss in praising himself and maligning those 
who were on the opposite side, 
Bray ‘The pusillanimous conduct of Catulus and his army 
‘emp. Pears still more contemptible if it is compared with the 
fuleof Cn. bearing of the small detachment which was posted on 
Paris’ the opposite bank of the Adige for the defence of 
the bridge. They awaited the enemy and offered a 
stout resistance, till at last they were overpowered 
and made prisoners. How much depended in such 
an emergency on the firmness of the commander we 
learn from an incident accidentally mentioned by Pliny.? 
‘When a centurion called Cneius Petreins observed that 
the tribune who was in command hesitated and shrank 
from the attempt to fome a way with the sword, he 
struck him down, and, placing himself at the head of the 
small body, led them through the midst of the enemy to 
a spot where they were able to resist for some time longer. 
The Cimbri were not destitute of chivalrous spirit. They 
honoured the courage of the detachment, which they 
* Plutarch, Marius, 23 : tvéa 3h KdrAos Beiter darby Soren xph toy dyabdy. 
dreioy Bpxovra thy abrod Bikav t> bar dpe rie var wodirdv ritepevsr, ered 
‘robs orperubras pdvur, BAN idpa mipibecos deaferyrivras, 
thy kerby els robs xpérous ray dxepxoutrar Spunoe Bpéuy, xal 
ounbueror aired 1 alaxpiv, AMAA ph rs warps yerkeeas ca 
Boxeiv uh qedyarras, RAN’ fropévous 7H orparny@ roieiaBas Thy dxoxdépnew. 
+ Ha wrote ‘de contulata ot de rebua geatia si ‘See Cicero, Brut. 35, 
132, ‘There can hardly bo any doubt that we owe to his pon the singular re 


presentation of his flight which Plutarch adopted. 
* Plin, Hist, Nat, xxii. 6. 
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might have annihilated, by allowing them to depart un- 
harmed.! The heroic Petreius was presented by his com- 
rades with the mosthonourable of all military decorations, 
a wreath made of grass in acknowledgment of their de- 
liverance by him from a besieging force? 

Catulus retired with his army, which though not 
defeated in battle must have been demoralised, towards 
the river Po, and with difficulty escaped the pursuing 
Cimbri by just managing to cross that river before they 
were upon him. The whole of that fruitful plain which 
extends between the Alps and the Po was now open to 
the enemy, and remained in their hands during the re- 
mainder of the year 102 n.c. This plain had not been 
devastated by a great war since the time of Hannibal. 
It was very rich and well cultivated. Its exceeding pro- 
ductiveness is praised in warm terms by Polybius, who 
knew it from porsonal observation? It was now the prey 
of a greedy enemy, and probably suffered not less than 
Gaul had suffered a few years before. The Cimbri re- 
mained quite unmolested, and waited for the arrival of the 
‘Teutones before pushing further southwards towards Rome. 

Meanwhile Marius, as we have seen, had after his 


great victory at Aquee Sextie gone to Rome. He seemed 2v 


to be in no great hurry to finish in Italy the war which 
he had begun in Gaul. - Perhaps he did not care to share 
the command with a man like Catulus, and preferred waits 
ing for his election to another consulship for the year 
101 8.0., s0 that he might have the command in his own 


* On whet conditions they were dismissed is not stated. Plutarch (Mar. 
23) only seys that the terms were confirmed by sclemn oaths. The Romans 
must have promised to do something which they could not do on the spot, 
orhape to pay a cortain eum ae a ransom. 

* Marius and also Catulus subsequently approved and honoured the deed of 
Potroius by attending ata solemn sacrifice which he offered. Plin. Hist, Nat, 
xxii, 6: Invenio apud auctores oundem [Petreium] preter hune honorem 
adstantibus Mario et Catulo pratextatum immolsase ad tibicinem foculo posito, 
It was probably on the occasion of tha flight of Catulus that the son of M. 
Aurelius Scaurus exhibited tho cowardico which hie fathor punished by forbid 
ding him to epponr before his face. Tn consequence of this diagrace the young 
man killed himself (Aurel. Vietor, v. 72). * Poly. fi, 16, 
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hand alone. His army was brought from Gaul into 


— northern [taly, and as it would seem, under the com- 


mand of Sulla, united with the army of Catulus. The 
latter must have required repose and reorganization 
under a vigorous hand before it could again be led against 
au enemy from whom it had so ignominiously fled. 

The summer of 101 n.c. had already come, when at 
length Marius at the head of the two combined armies 
opened the campaign against the Cimbri, He crossed 
the Po, and came upon the enemy in the neighbourhood. 
of Vercelle.! Itis reported that the Cimbri as yet had 
no knowledge of the crushing defeat of the Teutones at 
Aque Sextia, and that they were still waiting for their 
arrival. But this is simply impossible. If the convey- 
ance of news had been so slow that a whole year was not 
sufficient to spread reports of such a catastrophe from 
one side of the Alps to the other, a combined operation 
of the two tribes could never even have been projected. 
But this and all other statements that have reference to 
the campaign of 101 n.c, are in the highest degree con- 
fused and fantastical; nay, some of them are evident 
misrepresentations of the real events. If we were sure 
that these misrepresentations were derived from Sulla’s 
own memoirs? we should have to form a very mean 
opinion of that great man’s literary fitness for writing 
history, and of his veracity. But in all probability it was 
Lutatius Catulus to whom we are indebted for most of 
the nonsense and the lies which disfigure the narrative of 
this campaign. 

+ Pintareh, Mar, 25, 

+ Plutarch, Mar. 24, leaves it doubtful whether they did not know or pre- 
coil tL Eros em Arter Keo whe An ter, te Bentleed 

* Acconting to Plutarch, Mar. 25,26, ome features in tho doseription of 
‘the battle of Vercella which depreciate the merits of Marius and extol those 
of Catulus are token from Salla's memoirs. But we should bear in mind that 
Sulla left these memoirs unfinished to the eare of Luecallus, and it is at least, 
possible, though by no means certain, that the guilt of misrepresentation rests 


‘partly on other shoulders. 
«Plutarch twice refers to the narrative of Catulus (Mar. 26 and 26). 
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‘When the two armies were near each other, the Cimbri, 
we are told, sent messengers and repeated the demand 
once made befsre for land to settle upon. When this was 
refused, they requested Marius to fix the time and place 
for a battle, and, as if this request were not silly enough, 
it is added that Marius, though he at first had rejected it 
as unreasonable, yet finally agreed to it, and fixed the 
third day for a meeting of the two armies in the Raudian 
plain near Vercelle.' There the Cimbri drew upin a square, 
of which each side was thirty stadia, or almost four Roman 
(three and a half English) miles, in extent; the warriors 
forming the first ranks were fastened together with chains, 
80 that no one of them could move forward or backward 
by himself. It is difficult to conceive how such stuff could 
find its way into serious books of history, and could be 
repeated without hesitation to the present day. ‘The in- 
ventors of this ingenious device are perhaps the same 
who related that the Cimbri crossed the snow mountains 
of the Alps by sliding down on their shiclds,? and that 
they endeavoured to stem the torrent of the Adige with 
their shields and hands. 

As worthlessas this account of the proceedings of the 
Cimbriis the description given by Plutarch and others of 
the great battle itself in which Marius overthrew and 
annihilated the power of the barbarians. Here we can 
see quite distinctly that jealousy of Marius gaided the 
writer's pen. He says that Marius purposely placed 
Catulus and his twenty thousand and three hundred men 
in the centre of his line of battle, and drew the centre 


+ Plutarch, Mar, 25: 1d rebloy +3 wept Bepxinaas, Flor. ili, 3: In paten- 
jimo quem Randium yocant eampo. 

+ Plutarch, Mar, 28: kroter 8) robs dupeobs wrarcls bworilrres rote 
aduarw, els? dodrres ebrobs txepdporre Karé npnuvv dcsOhwara Kel AicodBas 
axavas éxérrav. Feats of this kind may have besn practicable for the mon, 
‘but what about the women and children, carts, baggage, and draught 
mala? The Cimbri were not Alpine tourists, but a whole nation wan- 
dering. 

+ Flor. ii, 9: Postquam retinere amnem manibue et clipeis frustra. temp- 
tarerant. Comp. Strabo, wii. 2. who ridicules the story that the Cimbri fought 
with their swords against the waves of the sea, 
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farther back than the wings, in order that Catulue might 


—Yit_ not have a chance of coming upon the enemy before the 


Total de- 
stmetion 
of the 
Cimbri, 


wings where his own troops fought had closed with them 
and decided the victory, But, we are further told, the 
result was very different from what Marius had designed. 
Clouds of dust arose before him and hid the enemy from 
his view, so that he advanced in the wrong direction 
where he did not meet the enemies at all, Meanwhile, 
Catulus’ army came right upon the main body of the 
Cimbri, and had the greatest share in the victory, conquer- 
ing the greatest number of hostile standards and causing 
the greatest slaughter, We are here expected to believe 
that such an experienced general as Marius charged all 
the while into a cloud of dust, whilst close beside him 
thousands of enemies stood closely packed, and were en- 
gaged ina fierce struggle with his centre. But it is not 
likely that Marius expected to defeat the Cimbrie host 
with one half of his army, and that he feared that 
Catulus might gain the victory too soon, It is far more 
likely that Marius placed no great confidence in a com- 
mander who had so disereetly turned his back upon the 
enemy the year before, and in soldiers who had broken 
panie-stricken out of a fortified camp. He had no doubt 
good reasons for assigning to them the central position in 
his line, and for curving that line inward, so that they 
were not the first to come into conflict with an enemy 
whom they so much dreaded. In point of fact, there can 
be no doubt whatever that it was Marius who planned 
and fought the battle, whatever efficient aid may have 
been rendered by Sulla or even by Catulus. 

Though we do not know how the battle of Vercelle: 
was fonght, we know that it ended with the total destruc- 
tion of the hostile army and with the final deliverance of 
Italy from the greatest danger which had threatened it 
since the invasion of Hannibal. ‘The irregular bravery of 
the barbarians suecumbed to the disciplined valour of the 
‘Roman legions and to the superior tactics of the Roman 
leaders. The heat of the Italian summer also was in 
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favour of the sons of the south, for the battle was fought 
on the 30th of July. Marius had chosen his position so 
skilfully that the direct rays of the sun blinded the 
enemies, whilst the wind blew the dust into their faces. 
They were soon spent with fatigue and were slaughtered 
by thousands. Pursued to their laager waggons, they were 
assaulted by their own wives with knives and axes, and 
driven back upon the Romans at their heels. The women 
themselves preferred death at their own hands to slavery. 
Thus the battle ended in extermination. Several hundreds 
of thousands are said to have been slain or captured, 
whilst the loss of the Romans was quite insignificant. 

The battle in the Raudian plain near Vercelle, of the 
details of which we know next to nothing, was one of the 
great decisive battles in the annals of Rome and of the 
world. The movement of the German races southward 
was for the present stopped. Rome was saved, and the 
saviour uf Rome was Marius, the champion of the people. 
He now occupied a position too prominent for a man of 
his ambitious character. There was no room in the 
republican constitution for the continuance of such power, 
to which he had been now accustomed for years, and he 
was too proud to step back into the rank of a common 
citiven. It has been truly remarked, that had he now 
died, he would have gone down to posterity as one of the 
greatest men of his people, as a second Romulus or 
Camillus, unstained with any blood save that of foreign 
foes. But he lived, unfortunately for himself and for his 
country, to bring greater calamities over Italy than any 
invasion of barbarians could have produced. 

The double triamph which Marius celebrated for his 
victories over the Teutones and the Cimbri marks the 
climax of his great career. ‘The peasant’s son had risen 
to a height which he could hardly have reached in his 
wildest dreams. He stood so high that he could afford to 
be modest and generons. In the preceding year he had 
refused the triumph offered for his first victory, because he 
had only done half his work. Now he refused to claim all 
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the honour for himself, though it was he who had incon- * 


‘ll testably the merit of the great success. He insisted that 


Catulus who had fought by his side should also triumph 
by his side, and he shared the most coveted of all distinc- 
tions with a man who must have been even then secretly 
his enemy. Lutatius Catulus did all he could to tarnish 
the laurels of Marius by his lying reports of his own su- 
perior services; and worse than this,he proved himself the 
most implacable foe of Marius in that dreadful hour when 
the saviour of Rome was driven from her walls with a price 
put on his head? To be just, we must say that the course 
‘but honest soldier deserves more respect than his high-born 
and refined detractors. It would have been fortunate for 
Rome if his talents asa statesman had equalled his powers 
as a soldier: for his sense of justice would have preserved 
him from the mad freaks of such men as Appuleius and 
Glaucia, Cinna and Carbo, with whom he was afterwards 
associated, and who led him into paths which he could not 
tread with safety and honour. 

1 Liv, Hpit. 68: Marius totius civitatis consonsu excoptus pro duobus 
triumphia qui alferebantur uno contentus fait. Plutarch, Mar. 977 @proupedsiw 
droy ry Mdpuey ARlour Bupordpous rods epiduBors “ub wiv e6pidupeurey obras 


ANA werd 700 KérAov. 
® Appian, Bell. Civ. i. 74. 
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CHAPTER X. 


INTERNAL HISTORY FROM THE GRACCHI TO THE SOCIAL 
Wak, 121-91 Bo. 


Tae events that took place in the internal life of the 
Roman people between the failure of the Sempronian 
reforms and the beginning of the murderous Social war 
are very imperfectly known from a variety of casual 
notices and unconnected statements, which are scattered 
in writers of secondary importance and mostly of a later 
period, The deficiency thus existing in the sources of 
our information is to some small extent supplied by frag- 
ments of two laws, the Thorian and the Acilian, which 
have been preserved in the original. These authentic 
fragments give minute and accurate information om several 
important points of detail; but they do not make up for 
the want of a coherent historical narrative such as is 
contained in the works of Polybius, Sallust, and Livy for 
other parts of the republican period. In consequence of 
this want we are unable to explain the cause, tendency, 
and effect of a great number of events. Some of these 
events are known only by the occurrence of a name or 
@ casual allusion in writers who refer to them as well 
known, and therefore give no explanation of them. In 
addition to this we find that the scanty information we 
possess is coloured by party spirit and personal antipathies, 
so that the greatest caution is required in its uso. If wo 
liad these party statements complete, we should be able 
to cross-examine our witnesses, to test the veracity of one 
by the facts of the others, but this is unfortunately 
impossible. The historical literature of this period of 
the decline of the republican institutions has been under 
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the influence of a malignant star. It was exceedingly 
rich and diversified. The time of Sulla was a period of 
great literary activity, especially in the department of 
historical literature. Speeches, memoirs, annals in Latin 
and in Greek, were composed in great numbers. The 
speeches of C. Gracchus, C. Fannius, C. Papirius Carbo, 
L. Crassus, M. Cato, M. Antonius, C. Memmius, C. 
Flavins, the memoirs of Rutilius Rufus, Mmilius 
Scaurus, Lutatius Catulus, and Sulla, the annals of 
Claudius Quadrigarius, Valerius Antias, Cornelius Sisenna, 
and Licinius Macer, contained abundant materials for 
the history of this time. But almost every vestige of all 
this literary work has disappeared, nay: the writings 
derived from these sources, such as the respective books 
of Livy, are likewise lost, and there is nothing left but 
meagre abridgments of abridgments, compiled by super- 
ficial writers of a late period. We have therefore a 
ifficult task to perform, and must be satisfied if we can 
trace, though in faint outline, the main features of that 
constitutional, social, and moral change which prepared 
the final revolution and the establishment of a military 
monarchy. 

The government of the nobility, which had not been 
disturbed for a hundred years, was shaken but not broken 
by the reforms introduced by the two Gracchi The 
senators had lost the jurisdiction which before had been 
their special privilege; but the senate, as such, had pre- 
served its purely political rights, and continued to be the 
central and permanent board of control for all the various 
annual magistrates, and, as such, the principal bulwark of 
the aristocracy. Besides, the senatorial families continued 
to possess wealth and the influence of wealth, in spite of 
the agrarian laws of the Gracchi and the confiscations 
which had taken place or had been threatened. Things 
had remained or had again become pretty much what they 
had been before the Sempronian laws. Also the econo- 
mical condition of the people had been little affected. 

1 Vol.iv. p. 820, 


FROM THE GRACCHI TO THE SOCIAL WAR. 


They had not become independent of the rich by the dis- 
tribution of corn, nor had a new class of peasants and 
small frecholders been ereated by assignments of land. 
The merchants and wealthy capitalists, the farmers of the 
state revenue, and the great contractors for public works, 
remained what they had been, intent on pecuniary gain 
and little inclined to interfere in political affairs. They 
had not become a party in the state, able to serve asa 
counterpoise to the senate, as it had been the intention of 
©. Gracchus when he transferred to them the courts of 
justice by the judiciary law. 

The old fabric of the constitution and society there- 
fore had remained but little damaged apart from a few 
dangerous cracks and settlings. It was still habitable, 
though no longer quite comfortable and safe, if new storms 
should beat against it. The violations of the formal law, 
committed by the Gracchi as well as by their opponents, 
had broken the charm which had surrounded the old 
institutions and preserved them in spite of all their 
defects, As the government had at its disposal neither a 
standing army nor a great police force, it was the people 
themselves and their attachment to the existing order of 
things, which could alone guarantee its continuance. The 
general feeling that the laws were inviolable had made them 
so. But Tiberius Gracchus, by his violation of established 
Jaw and custom, and especially by the violation of the 
tribunician ‘sacrosanctitas,’ undermined the foundation 
on which all order rested, and caused a disregard for the 
constitution which was most fatal to it. It was he who 
put the momentary whim of the people in the place of 
long-established fundamental law. He preached the 
doctrine of the omnipotence of the popular assembly, and 
taught succeeding demagogues how by the clever use of 
this machinery they could make themselves masters of the 
state, deal freely with all public and private rights, and in 
fact substitute a popular or personal despotism for the 
dominion of the laws. A state which was thus always at 
the mercy of the populace could continue to exist only so 
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long as it was possible to keep the populace in good 
humour or to deprive them by force or skill of dangerous 
leaders. 

Tf the Roman nobility had clearly apprehended the 
danger which was threatening their own existence and 
that of the republic, and if they had been firmly resolved 
to work out a reform, it might still have been possible to 
stave off the collapse of the old institutions. The first 
sacrifice which they would have had to make for this pur- 
pose would have been a renunciation of the privilege of 
enriching themselves by the plunder of the commonwealth. 
‘They would then have had to stoop to the necessity of re- 
invigorating themselves and the whole community by the 
reception of new blood. They did neither the one nor the 
other, Instead of decreasing, the avarice, rapacity, and 
venality of the nobles increased from year to year. The 
claim of the Italian allies for admission into the Roman 
citizenship, which once made and backed by the democratic 
leaders was sure to reappear at the earliest opportunity, 
was rejected with proud disdain and from selfish motives. 
Thus the time was wasted in which a reform might have 
been tried with effect. When Sulla, a generation later, 
attempted a restoration of the aristocratic constitution, it 
was too late. 

From the Gracchi down to Sulla we cannot discover a 
single bold, comprehensive, genuine attempt to reform the 
republican constitution, All the attempts that were made 
were partial, paltry,and so feeble that the proposed measures 
were either not carried or soon again set aside, A gradual 
reform in detail would not in itself have been hopoless. 
On the contrary it would have agreed with the old practice 
by which isolated and partial improvements, successively 
introduced, had secured the development and expansion of 
the primitive form of government. But to advance by 
this road, it was essential that steps once taken should 
not be retraced. It was of no avail to make laws on 
one day and on the next to repeal them, to overthrow them 
by violence, or to treat them as of no binding force. 
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This oscillation necessarily weakened the respect for all 
laws and diminished the authority of that class of citizens 
which supplied magistrates and senators, and was re- 
garded by the great mass of the people as the chief 
support of the existing institutions. 

We have already seen how the nobility sueceeded in 
delaying the execution of the agrarian laws of the 
Graechi, then in modifying them in their own interest, and 
fmally in putting them aside altogether. By-and-by the 
attempt was made by a lex Servilia to abrogate the judi- 
ciary law of C. Gracchus, and to restore, at least in part, 
the judicial functions to the senators, by forming a mixed 
body of judges, consisting of senators and knights.! ‘This 
law was probably passed in 106 3.0.,? but it must have 


1 This is the purport oftine lex Serrilia Cepionis, according to Julins Obss- 
‘queus, 101: Per Ceopionem eonsulom senutorum et eqaitum iadieia communi 
esta; and secording to Cassiodoras, Chron. 0.a.: His coneulibus perServilium 
Cepioaem consulem indicia oquitibus ot senatoribus communicata. These 
statoments are positive and conclusive, ‘They are not refuted by the following 
Passage of Tecitus (Anncl. xii. 60): Cam Semproniis rogstionibus equester 
‘ordo in possessions iudiciorum locaretur aut rursum Servilie leges senatni 
indicia redderent, Mariusque et Sulla olim do ¢0 vel precipue bellarent. ‘The 
expression uved by Tacitus ia a little vaguo and carvlose, but is compatibie 
with an interpretation which makes it agree with the testimony of the two 
‘other witnesses, The indicia were infact given againto the senate, though in 
part oly, bythe Servilian law. See A. W. Zampt, Hin. Criminal-Rechi, ii. 1, 
p 192, 

* Mommsen, Rim. Geschs ji. p. 132, is of opinion that the rogation of 
ius Gepio was not pasrod. But tho way in which it ie montioned allows 
doubt that it became law. Ifit had not, we should nevor Lave heard of it. It 
‘was long the general opinion that remnants of this Servilian law had ben 
preserred. There aro several fragments of a bronze tablet, fully described 
by Mommson in Corpus Tuscript. Lat, i. p. 49, which contain two laws 
in the original. On one side was engraved the lox Thoria, on the other 
there are considerable portions of a law which regulated the orgunication 
‘of cortain courts, ‘These wore supposed to belong to the lex Servilia ; but it 
is most probable that they are parts of a lex Acilia, twice quoted by Cicero (in 
Ver. Ath i, 17, 01; Act ii, 1, 9 26). ‘The law contained, among other 
matters, special regulations relating to the formation of the juries, which 
agree with the Sempronian lex indiciaria. It. belongs most likely to the time 
immediately succeeding the dehth of C. Gracehus. ‘Tho fragmonte aro adited 
by Klenzo (Fragmenta legis Servitia, Berlin, 1825), by Budorff in 1862, and by 
‘Mommsen in the Corpus Insoript. Lat, n. 198, p. 49. A fall eritiqueis given 
&. A.W. Yampt sn bia Criminal Recht der ri Republi, i 1 chaps 
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been of very short duration.! Its author, Sorvilius 
Cxpio, who by this proposal and in his whole policy 
aimed at a position such as was afterwards occupied 
by Sulla, and who was actually called at one time the 
‘patron’ of the senate,’ had the great misfortune of 
causing the terrible defeat of the Roman army on the 
Rhone in 105 5.0.,2and thereby facilitating the election of 
Marius for his second consulship. He was thus suddenly 
interrupted in his political career, and the aristocratic 
restoration which he planned fell to the ground. Had he 
proved himself an able general and returned home as a 
conqueror over the barbarians, he might have led his party 
also to triumph. His incapacity, as we have seen, 
thwarted all these projects and brought him to an igno- 
minious end. He was deposed from his proconsular 
command by a resolution of the people‘ (a plebiscitum), 
and removed from the senate by a law which the tribune 
of the people, Cassius Longinus, had proposed to the effect 
that any magistrate formally deprived of his office should 
also be expelled from the senate.’ He was soon after® 
aceused of having robbed the sacred treasure of Tolosa, 
which, as he asserted, had been carried off by force on 
the road to Massilia.’ By a resolution of the people* a 

1 Cicero (im Verr. Act. i. 13, 97) was therefore justified 
period of the restored sonatorial jurisdict 
had been in possession of the tribunals for ‘ almost fifty years. 
fifty isa round number, and hardly approy for a period which (from C. 
Graechus to Sulla) lasted only forty-two years, 

* Valer. Max. vi. 9, 13. * Above, p. 95. 

4 Mommsen (Rom. Gesoh. ii. p. 181)is mistaken in calling this deposition 
‘unconstitutional. The deposition of a magistrate during his yeer of office 
‘was indeed wuconstitutional, See vel. iv. p. 80. But the case was different 
‘with 9 magistrate whose oficiat authority was prorogued. The prorogutioa 
‘was not, like the office itaelf, conferred for a limited time, but might be inde- 
finitely extended as well us arbitrarily shortened. Seo Liv. xxvii. 20, 21; 
xxix. 19,6. Appian, Hisp. 83. # Aon, ad Cie. Cornel. 78. 

* Probably 108 mc,, as hown by Mommeen, Rim. Geseh. i. p. 182 

+ Above, p. 93, and A. W. Zumpt, Rom. Crim.-Reckt, i. 2, 349. 

* This resolution was moved by the tribuse, C. Norbunus, and on this 
‘oceasion disorderly scenes took place. Two tribunes who wished to interpose 
their veto were prevented by force; Hmilius Seaurua, the first senator (prin- 
ceps senatus), and others were wounded with stones. On account of these acts 
of violence, a fow years leter (93 n.c.) C. Norbanus was accused by P, Sulpi- 
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judicial inquiry was instituted against him, and also against 
the consul Mallius and others implicated in the guilt of 
having caused the great military reverse of 105 3.0. 

Thus Quintus Servilius Cxpio was selected as the 
foremost victim of his party, to suffer for its shortcomings 
and misdeeds. He lost his whole fortune, which was 
confiscated as an offset against the lost Tolosan treasure. 
He was even condemned to death, and only escaped the 
last penalty of the law by the interposition of the popular 
tribune, L. Antistius Reginus, a devoted personal friend 
who rescued him from prison! He was, however, obliged 
to leave Rome and spent the rest of his life at Smyrna, 
whither his friend Antistius had followed him. Cneius 
Mallius, the consul of 105 3.0., who shared with Cwpio the 
defeat on the Rhone, was also condemned. It is clear, 
though our information is very scanty, that Rome was 
agitated with the most violent party contests, not unlike 
those, in all probability, which followed the miscarriages 
of the noble commanders in the Jugurthine war. The 
nobility suffered for the vices of its representatives. A 
reaction took place, and the law of Servilius Cepio was 
superseded by another lex Servilia, passed under the 
auspices of Servilius Glaucia, by which the senators were 
again ousted from the judicial office and the Sempronian 
law was restored,* 

In the midst of these violent convulsions and of the 
anxiety produced by the war with the Cimbri the work of 


ins Rufos under the lex Appuleis do maiestate, Norbanus was defended by 






civium et ex Ccepioaie odi sxercitum amiserat, nogue reprimi potuiase ot 
iro esse conflatsm, Cicero, De Orat. ii, 28, 124). Antonius made out that 
tho punishment of Capio, even if irregular, was not an offence against. the 
majesty of the people (a crimen maiestatis), but, on the contrary, that it added 
tothat majesty. Norbanus was acquitted partly in consequence of the defence 
‘of Antonius, partly becaugo the knights who wore then the judges hated Ceepio 
‘on account of hio attempt to deprive them of the judicial office, Cicoro, De 





r. Max, ir, 7, 3. * Abors, p. 94, 
ical prosecutions in Rome, see vol. iv. pp. 94, 133, 
* Cicero, Brut, 62, 224; P. Scaur. i. 2. 
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BoOK partial and minor reforms went on, The tribune of the 


VI. 


people, Cneins Domitius Ahenobarbna, an ancestor of the 
emperor Nero, proposed and carried a law in 104 B.c.' to 
the effect that the office of pontifex should be conferred 
by popular election. ‘The ancient sacred law abhorred all 
direct interference of the peoplo in matters of religion. 
The collegia or corporations of pontifices, augurs, keepers 
and interpreters of the Sibylline books, filled up vacancies 
in their respective bodies by co-optation. Thus the appoint- 
ment of priests might be looked upon as effected under 
the direct influence of the gods ;? it was not affected and 
influenced by the strife of political parties. The sacer- 
dotal dignity remained intact, and the observation of all 
the minute religious ceremonies in the transaction of 
public and private business could be insisted upon more 
effectually than if popular favour had conferred the 
priestly office. The priests could lend their aid to the 
government and could help to prevent hasty legislation, 
when the comitia tributa had begun to emancipate them- 
selves from the tutelage of the senate, and popular leaders 
presumed to break in upon the long dominion of the 
nobility. But even the divine law could not resist all 
change, though it was the last to give way. Shortly 
before the Hannibalic war* the first breach in it was 
made by a law which, without touching the right of co- 
optation of the other pontifices, gave to the people the 
election of the pontifex maximus and of the chief curio 
out of the members of the respective corporations. Now 
in order to avoid the appearance of a popular election, 
seventeen out of the thirty-five tribes were drawn by lot, 

» Ascom, in Cicer, Cornel. p. 78, Orelli, According to Velletus, ii. 12, 

it was in the third consulship of Marius, which would be © year later, 
03 Bc, 
“ Soo Cieao, Lal. 25, 96, quoted below, p. 121, n. 4. 

4 Mommsen, Rim, Staater. ji, 1, 24. The law is fret soon in operation in 
212 nc. (Liv. xxv. 2). As Livy noithor in the first nor in the third decade 
sspoaks of its passing, he must have reported it in the second, which is lost, 
‘Porhapa it was one of the messures introduced by C. Flaminius, whose caroer 
as a democratic reformer was cut short by his death in the battle of Lake 
Threymens. 
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and this smaller half of the people designated the person? 
who was to be declared chief pontifex by the other 
members of the pontifical body.? 

Thus at « comparatively early time the head of tho 
state religion was nominated by the people, But the 
election was restricted, inasmuch as nobody could be made 
pontifex maximus who was not a member of the ponti- 
fical body already, and had become so by co-optation. An 
attempt was made to remove this privilege in 145 3.0. by 
C. Licinius Crassus, who anticipated in some respects the 
policy of the Gracchi and attempted also to pass an 
agrarian law.? He proposed that co-optation should 
cease, and that all the vacancies in the pontifical corpo- 
ration should be filled up by popular election. But the 
time had not yet come for so bold an innovation. Crassus 
met with general opposition. Even the moderate Lalins, 
who was much inclined to introduce reforms himself, 
spoke against him. Another forty years passed during 
which the Sempronian laws agitated the state. It does 
not seem that the Gracchi included the popular election of 
the pontitices in their programme, But the democratic 
party never lost sight of it, and at last it was carried by 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, who was himself a member of the 
highest nobility and far from revolutionary in his policy. 
His law regulated the election of pontifices, augurs, and 





* Cicero, De Leg. Agr. ii.7: Quod populus per religionem sacerdotis man- 
are non poterat, ut minor pars populi vocaretur: ab ea parte qui essot factus, 
is a collegio eooptaretur, 

+ A kind of congé délire, which bestowed on the people the substantial 
right of olvction, and loft to what may bo called the pontitical chapter the 
‘empty furm of renunciation, 

* The allusion to this law in Verro, De He Rust. 1, 2, 8, is very obscure, 
and admits of no satisfactory interpretation. Comp. Pauly, Real-Eneyelop. 
i. p. 1056. C. Licinius Crassus ia stated by Cicoro (Lal. 25, 96) to have 
first introduced tho pictico by which the public orators turned their facoe 
towards tho forum and away from the comitium, a practice ascribed by 
Plutarch (C. Gracoh. 8) to C, Grucehus. Soe vol. iv. p. 444. 

* Cicero, Leal. 25, 96: Meministis quam popularis lex de sacerdotiis C. 
Licinii Cressi videbatur: cooptatio enim collegiorum ad populi beneficium 
transferebatur. . . . Tilins rationem religio deoram immortalium nobis 
defendentibus facile vincebat, 
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the keepers of the Sibylline books,! all of whom were to 
be elected in the same manner as the pontifex maximus, 
by seventeen tribes out of the thirty-five, and out of a 
list of candidates drawn up by the respective corporations. 
‘As all the priestly offices were held for life, elections could 
take place only when vacancies occurred by death. The 
candidate elected by the majority of the seventeen 
tribes was then presented to his brethren for co-optation, 
which, however, was a mere matter of form. 

‘The election of the priests by popular suffrage placed 
them almost on a level with the political magistrates, and 
tended to diminish that awe and reverence which the 
vulgar naturally have for persons of independent station 
and superior authority. The national religion had long 
been an instrument for political purposes, and it naturally 
lost its spiritual influence in proportion as it became 
more mixed up with party politics. In truth its spiritual 
influence had never been great. It consisted too much of 
mere ceremonial observances to have a hold on the imagi- 
nation and to influence action. Its emptiness and insuffi- 
ciency were felt more and more, as the Roman people 
emorged from their original isolation and came into con- 
tact with more cultivated and more excitable narions. 
From the Greeks and from the peoples of Asia the sober- 
minded Italians received religious impressions which filled 
their imagination with new conceptions of the Deity, and 
warmed them to more fervent, enthusiastic, and excited 
modes of worship. We have seen this exemplified in the 
practices introduced by the worshippers of Bacchas.? 

‘The Asiatic rites which found their way to Rome were 
still more passionate. Kybele, the great mother of the 
gods, had been publicly received among the Roman 
deities as carly as 205 p.02 Her festivals and games, the 
‘Megalesia, became more and more popular, though some- 
thing that was strange and offensive always clung to the 






1 Mommeen, Rém. Staater. ii, 1, p. 26, Mommson ia of opinion that the 
epulones wore also incladed ; ere is no direct evidence, 
2 Vol. iv. p. 264. * Vol. iv. p. 271. 
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wild ceremonies of this Oriental worship, and no native 
Romans were allowed to dedicate themselves to its service. 
‘The castrated Asiatics, called Galli, who walked or danced 
in procession to the sound of flutes and drums, chanting 
and begging, were no doubt at first looked upon with awe 
and a mixture of contempt, but gradually the Italians 
caught the infection. Times of danger and great national 
calamities are always favourable to the spread of supersti- 
tion, and this is well known to those who profit by it. 
Accordingly we find that in the great excitement pro- 
duced by the Cimbric war, a high priest of the great 
Jdwan goddess, named Battakes, came from Pessinus 
in Phrygia to Rome, dressed in his fantastical gold- 
embroidered robes, with a huge golden crown or mitre on 
his head. He gave out that he was commissioned by the 
goddess to declare that her sanctuary in Rome had been 
desecrated, and must be purified by the public authorities. 
He was so presumptuous that he actually addressed him- 
self to the magistrates and to the senate. He even 
ascended the public platform in the market-place and ven- 
tured to preach to the people, trying to rouse their super- 
stitious fears. ‘The fact that a foreign priest could venture 
so far is sufficient evidence that the Romans at that time 
were most tolerant in matters of religion, and moreover 
that the foreign modes of worship had already taken root 


1 This ie unmistakenblo in tho doscription of Lueretias, ii, 610 : 
Hane varie gentes antiquo more s.erorum 
Ideam vocitant matrem, Phrygineque eatervas 
Dant comites, quia primum ex illis fnibus eduat 
‘Per terrarum orbem fruges cmpisse creari, 
Gallos atiribuont, quia numen qui viohrint 

io et ingrati gonitoribus inventi sunt, 

Significaro yolunt indignos esse putandos 

‘Vivam progeniem qui in oras Juminis edant, 





61s: ‘Tympana tenta tonant palmis et cymbala eircom 
Concava, raneizonoque minantur coraus canta, 
Et Phrygio stimulut numero cava tibia mentes, 
‘Telaguo preportant violenti signa furoris, 
‘Tngratos animos stque impia pectora volgi 
Conterrere metu que possint numine divas, 
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in Italy. Yet the arrogance of the priest provoked resis- 
tance at last. It was especially his golden crown, an 
emblem of royalty in the eyes of the people of Rome, that 
provoked resistance. Battakes was compelled by Anins 
Pompeius, a tribune of the people, to lay it aside. When, 
thereupon, he continued his preaching, with the applause 
of a numerous crowd, serious disturbances ensued, and 
the senate ordered him to withdraw and keep within the 
lodging which had been assigned to him, The prophet 
called the vengeance of heaven upon his persecutors, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing the hostile tribune suddenly 
fall into a sickness and die within three days, His triumph 
was complete. Nobody dared to deny his divine mission. 
He was permitted to resume his full priestly dress, was 
loaded with presents and honours, and when he left Rome 
‘was accompanied by a long train of men and women.’ 

Whilet foreign superstitions poured into Rome and 
found enthusiastic sectaries in great numbers, it appears 
that the native religion ceased to inspire that respect and 
veneration without which no religious institutions can re- 
tain their vital power. No part of the Roman worship was 
more noble and imposing in its conception than that which 
centred in the temple of Vesta, the common hearth of the 
civil community. This temple and itsservice stood under 
the immediate supervision of the chief pontiff, whose 
official residence, the old palace of the kings, adjoined it. 
‘The priestesses of the goddess, only six in number, were 
chosen by him from the most distinguished families, and 
consecrated to her service for a period of thirty years. 
‘They enjoyed special privileges, and a respect which marked 
them in everything as the foremost of their sex. Inreturu 
for these honours they were bound under cruel penalties 
to perform most scrupulously their sacerdotal duties, to 
keep the eternal flame burning, and to preserve unpolluted 
their own virgin purity, An offence committed by a Vestal 
virgin was looked upon as constituting or portending a 
national misfortune. 

» Diod. Pry. xxevi. 18. 
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This being so, the greatest interest attaches to a cele- 
brated trial of several Vestals which took place in 113 u.c. 
As we happen to have more information on this than on 
most other events that happened in this period, it is worth 
while to examine it somewhat in detail. Whether the 
charge of unchastity! was well founded or not, the fact in 
itself that such a charge could be brought, and that the 
alleged guilt of the Vestals was made the subject of inves- 
tigation, is characteristic of the moral fecling prevailing 
at the time, and of the respect generally entertained for 
the servants of religion and for religion itself. 

‘The year 114 B.c. was marked by a great public cala- 
mity, for in it the consul, C. Porcius Cato, suffered a signal 
defeat in Thrace, and lost his whole army.? In this same 
year a Roman knight, called Helvius, who had come from 
‘Apulia to Rome with his daughter, to see the public games, 
was, on his return journey, overtaken by a sudden thunder- 
storm. In order to get quickly under cover, he caused his 
daughter to mount on horseback, She was riding along 
when a flash of lightning killed her and the horse which 
she rode. When she was examined, no sign of injury 
was found on her. Only her tongue was protruding. 
Her clothes were not rent, but stripped off, so that the 
naked body was visible. Her rings and bracelets and all 
her golden ornaments lay scattered about, mixed up with 
the trappings of the horse.* 

An event like this was a portent, an indication of 
divine anger brought upon the people by some dire offence 
against the gods. The guilty must be found out and 
punished. The public mind, already in a state of excite- 
ment on account of the Thracian disaster, was easily per- 
suaded that some great disgrace was about to come upon 


+ ‘Pho unchastity of » Vestal virgin was oalled incest, and was punished by 
burying alive, 

2 Above, p. 26. Flor. iii, 4, 3: Sevissimi omnium Thracum Scordisei 
fuere, sed calliditas quoque ad robur accetserat. Silyarum et montium situs 
cum ingonio eonsentiekant. Ttaque non fosus medo ab his aut fugutus, sed, 
simile prodigio, totus interceptns exercitus, quem duxerat Cato. 

* Plut. Quast. Hom. 83, Tul, Obscquens, 97. Oroo. v.16. 
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Roman virgins and Roman knights. This prophetic sen- 
timent sufficed to single out the victims. Before long it 
became known by the information of a slave that three 
Vestal virgins, Zimilia, Marcia, and Licinia, had actually 
broken their vow of chastity. ‘The chief pontifex, Publins 
Cecilius Metellus, instituted an inquiry, and found 
Enmilia, one of the three, guilty, but acquitted the other 
two.! 

What punishment the pontifex decreed in the case of 
Hmilia is not reported. He cannot have condemned her 
to death, as the law required in case of proved unchas- 
tity of a Vestal, for the proceedings against her were 
afterwards resumed. It is therefore probable that the 
pontifex thought the charge of unchastity was not proved, 
and that he only reprimanded her for some negligence, or 
for light, indeeorous behaviour? 

This decision of the pontifex does not seem to have 
satisfied public opinion, which, we must remember, was 
meanwhile, in 113 B.c., again alarmed by a great national 
calamity, the defeat of the consul, Cn. Carbo, by the Cimbri. 
Accordingly Sextus Peducaus, a tribune of the people, 
brought forward a motion for the appointment of a com- 
mission to ingnite, under the presidency of L. Cassius 
Longinus, well known for his severity, into the cases of 
alleged prostitution of Vestal virgins, which was a crime 
not only against religion, but against the safety of the 
state? This motion was in reality a revolutionary infringe- 

1 L, Cacilius Motollus was the smo who, as centor 115 mo, ejected 
thirty-two members from the senate (Liv. Epit. 62). This is sufficient, proof 
that he was # severe judge in maintaining public morality, and it explains the 
fact that he had many personal enemies. He also endearoured to bring biek 
the ancient simplicity of seonic plays. Cassiodor, s, .: I, Metellus et. Cr. 
‘Domitins censores artem ludieram ex urbe removerunt preter Lstinum tikiei- 
nem cum cantore et Indam tsloram. 

2 Gach e xeprimand was given in 430 nc. to a Vestal who was charged 
with having broken her vow. Liv. iv. 44, 11: Eodem anno Postumia virgo 
Vostalis de incestu causam dixit, criminis innoxia, ab suspicione propter 

jorem ingeniumgue liberius quam virginem decet parum sbhor- 
jatam deinde absolutam pro ccllegii sententia pontifex maxi- 


mua abstinere iocis colique sancte rotius quam site jussit. 
* Ascon, in Milon. p. 48, Orelli. 
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ment of the divine law, which from the very beginning of 
the Roman state had assigned all jurisdiction in offences 
of priests and priestesses to the high pontiff. It was a 
proof of the omnipotence of the popular assembly, and of 
the daring of the tribunes, that this time-hallowed right 
was now invaded by what might be called a secular court. 
Tt prepared the way for the Domitian law of 103 n.0., 
which transferred the election of the pontiffs from that 
body to the people.! At the same time the motion of 
Peduceus was an attack upon the nobility. For the 
nobility itself was condemned, if the sons and daughters 
of the great aristocratic families were found guilty, nay 
even if they were seriously suspected, of offences so heinous 
and so fatal to the republic. 

"he rogation of Peducwus was accepted by the tribes; 
the court of inquiry was established, and Cassius pro- 
ceeded with the utmost rigour? The result of the inves- 
tigation was that of the three Vestals Marcia was found to 
be the least guilty. Though she too had been unchaste, 
she had confined herself to one lover. But the two others 
had not stopped there. Their lust and shamelessness 
knew no bounds. The report of their scandalous practices 
had quickly spread from one libertine to another. Many 
had been admitted to share their favours merely to 
implicate them in the guilt and to bind them to secrecy 
by the fear of punishment. The brother of Licinia was 
the favourite lover of Emilia, and the brother of the 
latter was the lover of Licinia. In the end alll secrecy 
was dropped. The prostitution of the chosen patterns of 
female virtue became the talk of the town. Men and 
women, freemen and slaves, knew of it; the public au- 
thorities alone, the guardians of order and morality, were 
blind, At last a certain Manius, a slave belonging to a 
knight called Butetius? gave information that his master 


+ Above, p. 120 
+ Asconius, 1. ¢.: Nimia asperitate usus, 
+ Plutarch, Quest. Rom. 83, epeaks of this Butetius as a foreigner or bar- 
arian: duivure BapBdpov rubs Txxusol Gxpdsruy ; and again, Bovrérios BdpBepes 
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had had secret meetings with the Vestals. He himself, he 
said, had lent his aid in arranging them, but had not 
received the reward which his master had promised him, 
‘When once the discovery was made, new evidence poured 
in apace, and the number of accomplices denounced became 
greater every day. 

Among them was Marcus Antonius, who was afterwards 
Known as one of the most eminent of Roman orators. 
At the present time he was only twenty-eight years old, 
and happened to be queestor. He was on his way to his 
provineo of Asia, and had alroady reached Brundusium, 
when he was informed that he was implicated in the 
scandalous trial of the Vestals. He might have dis- 
regarded the accusation, as he was absent on public 
business; but he waived his right, returned at once to 
Rome, and fearlessly met the charge.’ His aconsera 
resorted to that dreadful proceeding which is the foulest 
blot of the Roman administration of criminal law. They 
called upon one of his slaves to give evidence against 
him,? and. as slaves were supposed not to speak the truth 
unless they were first tortured, it was no doubt hoped they 
conld be tortured into saying what the accusers wanted to 
hear? Antonius was greatly alarmed. But the slave, 
‘o% unvvrod Beowdrns. That the word BdpBapos is a corruption of the text is 
evident at the first glanoe; for how could a knight. be called a barbarian ? 
‘The right roading is indicated by a note of Porphyrio to Homt. Set. 1, 6, 30, 
which runs: Barras meechus fuit propter incestum 25milie virgivis Vestalis 
condemnatus, Now according to Cieero (Brut. 46, 169) certain Titus Betn~ 
tius Barus was one of the most eminent Italian orators end a famous 
advocate, not only in his native town of Asculum, but also in Rome, It was 
hho who, in 100 nc., conducted the secusation of the quastor, Q. Ser 
Crepio. If thie forensic orator, 'T. Botutins Barrus, io tho same person os 
Plutarch’ ‘barbarina’ Batetius, which is in the highest degree probable, it 
‘would follow that he could not have tea condemned to death, certainly not 
executed, which vould assuredly have been his fate in ease of conviction. 
Conf. a note of Fabricius to Onosius, v. 15. 

¥ Valor. Max. if 7, 9. 

+ The evidence of slaves agninet their masters was only admitted in 
charges, an the present, of religious incest. ic. Part, orut. 8; Pro Mi- 
lone, 22. 

* ‘This was the reason thnt sometimes the manumission of elaves was for- 
bidden, for as frerCmon they could no longer be tortured to give evidence. 
15, 7. 
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though still a beardless youth, showed the firmness of a GHAR. 
man, and proved the innocence of his master.’ 

Not all the accused were equally fortunate. We are Results of 

told that many knights were condemned as well as the ‘hs.Pro‘e- 
three accused Vestals,? although L. Crassus, one of the 
greatest orators of his time, defended his kinswoman 
Licinia. Nothing is said about the punishment inflicted. 
It is not likely that, if sentence of death was pronounced 
and carried into execation, we should not have some 
information of so striking and tragical an event affecting 
some of the first families. That one of the accused, the 
knight Butetius, was not executed, we know ;# perhaps he 
was noteven condemned. At any rate none of the Vestals 
was buried alive. For this punishment could only be 
inflicted by the pontifer maximus in pursuance of the 
sacred Jaw. A secular judge like Cassius would have had 
to decree another punishment. Nor, for the same reason, 
could the guilty paramours of the Vestal virgins have 
been scourged to death in the market-place. We know 
absolutely nothing beyond what Porphyrio states, that 
many persons were found guilty and condemned, a state- 
ament which by its very vagueness creates suspicion as to 
its accuracy. But we hear that on the consultation of 
the Sibylline books a solemn sacrifice was performed to 
pacify the anger of the gods, consisting of four human 
beings, a male and a female Greek and a male and 
a female Gaul,‘ who were buried alive, and finally that a 
temple was dedicated to Venus Verticordia. 

The story of the trial and condemnation of the three Moral sig- 
Vestal virgins presentsa sad picture of the state of Roman méacme 
society. Nor will this picture lose much of its repulsive prosecu- 
character, if after a carcful examination of the evidence, ‘°™* 
such as it is, we should come to the conclusion that the 
guilt of the Vestal virgins was not proved, that perhaps 





* Valer. Max. vi. 8, 1. e 


* Ascon.in Cie. Milon, p. 46, Orolli. Plat. Quest. Rom. 83, says: éxeivay. 
bby by duordatnoay efereyxeeioas. 


* Abore, p. 127, n. 8. 4 Plat, Quest. Ron. 
VoL. ¥. x 
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BOOK they were innocent of the worst crimes imputed te them, 

Nil. and that they were the victims of superstitious fears, of a 

bad system of criminal procedure, ‘and of party hatred. 

It is almost as bad a sign of Roman life that charges so 

heinous could be brought forward and find credit as it 

would be if they had been well founded. Nevertheless 

historical justice requires that wo should try to discover 

the truth, or at least to let the accused have the benefit 

of any doubts which may arise in our minds. Hence, 

although all historians have hitherto unhesitatingly ac- 

cepted the transmitted accounts, and have drawn the 

most unfavourable inferences with regard to female virtue 

in the highest ranks of society and in the most exalted 

stations, we are bound to point out some facts which seem 

to us to invalidate not only these inferences but also the 
statements upon which they are founded. 

Portents We have already referred to the military disasters in 

gk” Thrace in the year 114 ».0.! as the cause of a panic in Rome. 

* In that city superstition was always eagerly bent on dis- 

covering in the anger of the gods an excuse and explanation 

of national misfortunes. That some great sin had been 

committed, was on such occasions generally taken for 

granted. On the present oceasion the death of Helvia by 

lightning was interpreted as foreboding evil to virgins 

and knights. This prophecy was almost an implied 

accusation of the priestesses of Vesta. Even in times 

past, national misfortunes had been caused by their 

misconduct. Unchastity of two Vestals had caused the 

Joss of the battle of Caunz.? It seems almost that all 

similar cases of such offences related in the Roman annals 

stand in a relation of cause and effect with some national 

calamity, such as wars, famine, or pestilence, and the 

suspicion arises that the unfortunate virgins on more 

occasions than one were made the victims of the national 

superstition? 
2 Abore, p, 126. * Voli. p. 246. 


"Inthe year 460 ne. Livy, i 42, 10, coporte: Accessere ad mgras iam 
omnium mentes prodigia exlestia prope quotidianas in urbe ogrisque ostentia 
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It ‘is quite possible that the three Vestals on this 
occasion may have been guilty of some indiseretion which, 
without implying guilt, drew upon them the reprobation 
of austere moralists. This had happened before. We 
hear that in 420 8.0. the Vestal Postumia was accused of 
incest, that she was acquitted of this crime, but ropri- 
amanded by the pontifexr maximus for bestowing too much 
attention on her dress and.person.! Again in the year 
837 3.0. the Vestal Minucia was at first only suspected 
because she showed the same female vanity, but on the 
information of a slave she was accused of incest, found 
guilty and buried alive. 

The pontifex maximus, the supreme guardian of all 
that related to the whole system of the national religion, 
and the special superintendent of the sanctuary of Vesta, 
-was personally responsible for the due performance of the 
anost important of all religious rites on which the prosperity 
and the very life of the commonwealth depended... Even 
if he had been himself indifferent and free from super- 
stition, he could not neglect public opinion and allow 
a desecration of the holiest sanctuary of the city. L. 
Metellus, the pontifex maximus at this time, was a man 
of known severity.» It is not likely that he would have 
lightly passed over a matter of such gravity, and that he 
would have allowed a Vestal virgin to escape punishment, 
if her guilt had been demonstrated. The acquittal, there- 
fore, of two of the accused may be taken as a strong 
ninas; motique ira numinis causim nullam sliam yates cancbant, publice 
priratimque auac extis nune per aves consalti, quam heud rite cacra feri. Qui 
lerrorea tamen eo evasere, wt Oppia Peatalis damnata inceaté parnas dederit. 
Dionys, vii. 89, calls her Opimia. In 472 mc. thore were terrible signs, a 


pestilence, and general fear. A slave gave information, the Vestal Orbinia 
vas accused and found guilty of incest, whereupon the pestilence ceased, 











civ. 44, 11, Quoted above, p. 128. 
* Liv. viii. 16, 7, Minucia yeetulis euspecta primo propter munditiorem 
= facto 


iusto cultum, insimulata deinde spud pontifices ab indice servo . 
jndicio viva sub terram . « 
as it shows howa slight offence was swelled into great crime by the informa 
tion of a slave. 

* Above, p. 126, 0. 1, 
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proof of their innocence, whilst the guilt of the third 
cannot have been incest, as she was not condemned to 
death. 

If we consider the changes brought in the subsequent 
trial of the Vestals, we must be astonished at their 
enormity. Is it possible that three out of six Roman 
virgins, selected from the noblest houses as models of 
female virtue and purity, who moved before the people as 
it were on an exalted stage, distinguished and honoured 
before all other ladies, should have sunk to the level of 
common prostitutes, not restrained by the sacredness of 
their office or by the fear of that terrible death which 
awaited them in case of discovery? And if such reckless 
lieentiousness were within the limits of credibility, is it 
possible that, if their conduct was such as it is reported 
to have been, three Vestals, thongh publicly known to 
numbers of people, freemen and slaves, men and women, 
should have escaped the notice of the authorities, until 
the slave of one of the guilty came forward to de- 
nounce it? 

This part of the narrative deserves particular attention. 
Slaves play an important part in criminal trials in Rome. 
The alluring prospect of obtaining their liberty as a 
reward for their services prompted them to practise the 
trade of informers on many occasions. In the trials of 
Vestals 472 and 337 3.c. slaves are mentioned as the first 
discoverers of their offences. The slave Manius, who 
gave evidence in 118 3.¢., is represented as particularly 
fitted for the part he undertook to act,' though to us the 
story sounds very improbable. He said that his master 
had refused him the promised reward for his services in 
the intrigue with the Vestals. If we remember that a 
master was at liberty to put his slave to death, we cannot 
help thinking that the owner of Manius must have been 
the silliest man in Rome, to allow a greedy slave to live 
whom he might have put out of the way at any time. 
Yet the master of Manius was Butetius Barrus, one of the 

* Dio Cass. Frg. 87: babdrraw cvyxooical ne beudrar9s, 
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most distinguished advocates of the time.' The story of 
the slave is too silly to deserve attention. But we know 
from historical trials of more recent date, that the 
absurdity and even contradiction of witnesses does not 
take away from their credit when they report whet 
accusers and judges wish to hear. 

Another feature which the trial of the Vestals has in 
common with similar trials in times of popular excitement 
is this, that the evidence grows in bulk and new witnesses 
turn up as the case proceeds. The success of the first 
stimulates others to emulate them, till at last the extreme 
line of popular credulity is reached. Thus we see that one 
informer ventured so far-as to denounce M. Antonius. 
This charge, as we have seen, broke down. Antonius was 
able to prove his innocence. Is it likely that he was the 
only one who was unjustly accused? 

Finally we shall be inclined to doubt the absolute 
fairness of the trials conducted under the presidency of L. 
Cassius Longinus, if we examine his personal character. 
He was a prominent patrician of the popular party,’ and 
had in 187 8.0. brought in the lex Cassia for secret voting 
in trials before the assembly of the people. The tribunal 
in which be presided was commonly called the rock for 
the accused.* He was now. leagned with the zealous de- 
magogues to punish thamoble houses of Rome for their 
misdeeds, and he availed himself of the opportunity. 
His severity is called excessive, and he appears almost in 
the light of a Roman Jeffreys, delighting in the infliction 
of punisbment. 

What we have seid may be insufficient perbaps to 





» Above, p. 197, n. 3. 

* Cicero, De Leg. iti, 16: Lex Cassia de popali indicio a nobili tiomine lata 
L, Cassio sed. . , . dissidente & bonis, 

* Valer. Max. ii, 7, 9: Cassius, cuiue tribunal propter nimiam sevoritatem 
scopulus reoram dicebatur. Cicero (Brut. 25, 97) calls him homo non libera- 
litate, ut ali, sed ipsa tristitia ot severitate popularis, At tho time of the 
trial of the Vestals he was an old man, and had probsbly not become gentle 
and mild with age, 

* Ascon, im Ailom. p, 45, Orelii: Cassius sas et prateres complures alios 
nimis etiam, ut existimatio est, asperitate usus damnarit, 
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reverse the judgment pronounced against the three unfor- 
tunate Vestals and their accomplices. We have not 
sufficient evidence to prove their innocence, but it is at 
the least likely that they suffered beyond their guilt from 
fatal concurrence of events which inflamed party spirit, 
such as popular discontent, religious fears, and superstition 
rising to madness. After all, we have no decided proof 
that the extreme punishment of death was inflicted in any 
case, and therefore we may even question whether it was 
pronounced. But a wide-spread opinion no doubt pre- 
vailed, that the virtue of the noblest ladies in Rome was 
not above suspicion, and this opinion itself is a sad sign 
of the time. 

Under such cireumstances the attempt to stem the 
growing depravity of society by laws directed against 
luxury was clearly vain. There were still well-meaning 
men in Rome who had a simple faith in the efficacy of such 
laws. That same L. Cassius who as a judge showed such 
severity in punishing the alleged crimes of the Vestal 
virgins, had in his censorship 125 n.c., twelve years before, 
given evidence of his Catonian principles, and among 
others had censured the augur Himilius Lepidus for 
paying too high a rent for his dwolling-house,! and M. 
Awilius Porcina for building his country house too high.* 
But such zeal appeared to the Romuns of that time 
anything but ridiculous. ‘They highly approved of a new 
luxary law of Licinius Crassus, passed probably in the 
year 104 n.0., which re-enforced the lex Fania, and added 
a few paragraphs to prescribe officially a bill of fare for 
the good people of Rome. This law permitted only three 
pounds of smoked and one pound of salt meat for one 
aneal, but generously did not limit the quantity of vege- 
tables. On the calends, nones, and nundine a meal was to 


Vell. Pat. fi. 10; Quod sex milibussestertium wdes conduxisset. Velleius 
adds ; At pune [163 years later] si quis tanti habitet, vix ut senator aguos- 
citue. 

* Valen. Max. viii. 1, damn. 7. 
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cost no more than thirty asses, but at wedding feasts a 
man might go as far as spending two hundred. 

All luxury laws like this, and others which preceded 
and followed, answered not even their direct and immediate 
object in limiting extravagant expense. Much less did 
they affect the general morality or wellbeing of the 
people. We see this from the complaints of the increase 
of unnatural crimes and the growing poverty of the 
masses. Crimes were now fréquently committed, which, 
as was asserted and fondly believed, had not only been 
unknown to occur, but could not be even conceived as 
possible in the good old time, such as the murder of 
parents and of children.? The respect for the Roman 
matrons must have sunk very low when Q. Cacilius 
Metellns Numidicus, one of the foremost men of the 
nobility, in his censorship 102 8.0. could say in a public 
address to the people, that of course it would be better for 
the men, if it were so arranged by uature that society could 
entirely dispense with the female sex; but as this was not 
possible, it behoved a good citizen with resignation to 
submit to necessity, and to take a wife even with the 
sacrifice of personal comfort, so that the commonwealth 
might not Jack citizens. This preacher of morals, the 
pattern of a noble Roman of that time, represented no 
doubt the general feeling. If he could be of opinion that 
women were only a necessary evil, we cannot wonder that 
marriage was avoided, that population decreased, and that 
by-and-by a premium was sct by law upon the rearing of 
children. 

It is distressing to see that in this time of moral de- 


1 Macrob, Sat. ii, 13 (fii. 17, 7, Teubner), Gall. ii, 24. This law was 
wormly recommended by the nobility, according to Macrobius, I. 6. Cuius legis 
feeunde probandeque tantum studium ab optimatibus finpensum est, ut con- 
ulto senatus iuberetr ut ea tentummodo promalgats, priusquam trinundino 
confirmaretur, its ab omnibus observaretur, quasi ism populi sententia compro- 
Duta, Of course a resolution of this kind had no legal focce. 

2 Valer.Max. vi. 1, 5. ros. v.16. Liv. Rpit. 68. Auctor ad Herenn. i. 
13, 28, 
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culture as the cause of the evil. The Romans of the old 
school had now been carrying on for a long time the vain 
struggle against Greek learning, letters, and arts, which in 
spite of opposition gained more ground in Rome year by 
year. All Latin literature was already leavened with 
Greek elements. There had actually been set up in Rome 
«Latin schools of rhetoric,’ and this was most natural at 
a time which had produced men like Lucius Crassus and 
Marcus Antonius, the worthy predecessors of Cicero. 
Yet these same schools were objects of aversion even to 
Lucius Crassus himself, who, when he was censor in 92 
B.C, with Cneius Domitius, issued a condemnatory order 
against them and renewed an obsolete senatus consultum 
passed in 161 n.c. which was meant to put them down 
altogether.| We might be tempted to suppose that of all 
men L, Crassus would have been the last to pronounce an 
anathema against institutions which professed to teach 
the elements of his own art, and that he ought to have 
had sense enough to see the uselessness of such decrees, 
especially if it contained nothing more than a declaration 
to the effect that the censors ‘did not approve of them? 
The most gratifying sign of an improvement in the 
national intelligence is a senatus consultum of the year 
97 8.0. which condemns the most atrocious relic of pre- 
historic barbarism, the sacrifice of human victims? We 


2 ‘The senotus eonsultum of 161 2,0. is preserved by Gellius, xv. 11: Uti 
1M, Pomponius pretor animadvertere: cararetque uti 
‘videretar, uti Roma ne easent philosophi 
‘consore of 92 nc. rans, according to Gelling, 1.¢.: Renuntiatam est nobis ease 
homines qui novam gonus disciplina institeerant, ad quos iuventus in Indam 
conveniat; ©08 sibi nomen imposuisse Latinos rhetores; ibi homines adalescen- 
tiulos dies totos desidyre. Maiores nostri quae liberos suos discsre et quoe in 
Indos stare vellont, instituerunt. Hae nova que preter consuetudinem ac 
‘morem maiorum fiunt, neque placent neque recta videntar. Quapropter et iis 
qui eos Iutos hubent et iis qui eo venire consueverunt visum est feciundum ut 
ostenderemus noatram eentontiom, nobis non pacers. 

* Plin, Hist, Nat, xxx. 1, 9: Sexcontesimo guinquagesimo eoptimo demum 
anno urbie Cn, Cornelio Lentalo P, Licinio Grasso cose, senatusconsultum 
factum est, ne homo immolaretur. 
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have seen that even so late as 118 3.0. four persons were 


thus put to death.’ Unfortunately the name of the bold . 


innovator who proposed this humane reform is not men- 
tioned. Bat the honour must be shared by the whole 
senate, which approved of it, apparently without opposition. 
This seems to show that true humanity, the result of 
philosophical studies derived from Greeks, was gradually 
gaining ground in the upper strata of society and super- 
seding the course and cruel superstition of the old time. 
The morality of the Stoics, fruit not of any priestly 
teaching but of philosophical reasoning, found ready 
admission in Rome. Its stern and uncompromising decla- 
ration that virtue is the highest good and its practice the 
chief duty of man, though it was far from curbing all the 
passions and vices of the great, and from eradicating the 
superstitions of the vulgar, could not fail to inspire in 
the nobler minds ideal aims of perfection, and to comfort 
and support them in the trials of the dreadful time of 
civil strife which was approaching. 


» Abore, p. 129, 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE SECOND SICILIAN SLAVE WAR. 102-99 B.C, 


Arren the victory of P. Rupilius in 182 p.c. over the great 
force of insurgent slaves,' Sicily enjoyed peaca for thirty 
years. But the causes which had led to the insurrection 
had not been removed. Nothing was altered in the system 
of employing slave labour for agriculture, or in the 
treatment of the slaves, or in the relation of Sicily to 
Rome. It was therefore natural that the same causes 
continuing to work produced the same effects, when the 
exhaustion produced by the first war had been passed 
over, A second slave insurrection, and in its train similar 
horrors and sufferings for Sicily, were the consequence. 
The slave population of different parts of Italy and 
Greece seemed towards the end of the second century 
before the Christian era to be in an unusual state of 
excitement and discontent, as if the feeling had begun to 
dawn among them that their condition was not ordained 
by nature, and that they too were human beings and 
endowed with human rights. In Attica the poor wretches 
who were doomed to work in the silver mines of Laurium 
rose, upon their tormentors. In Nuceria a riot had taken 
place, in Capua a more serious commotion. Further south 
in Italy something like an insurrection had broken out 
from a trifling cause. A young Roman knight called 
Titus Vettins had taken a faney for a pretty elave girl 
belonging to a neighbour, and wished to get posses- 
sion of her. The owner of the girl, availing himself of 
the folly of Vettius, asked the fabulous price of seven 
talents. Vettius was so demented with his passion that 
1 Vol. iv. p. 420, 
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he consented,! but when the time came to pay the money, 
he found that it was beyond his means. He had now 
completely lost his reason. To get out of the difficulty 
he armed three hundred of his slaves, attacked his 
creditor, and killed him. Nor did he stop short there. 
He proclaimed himself king, assumed the insignia of 
royalty, and called upon the slaves all around to take up 
arms under him for the recovery of their freedom and the 
support of his new sovereignty. 

The affair became serious. Vettins found himself soon 
at the head of an army of several thousands of armed 
desperadoes. The Roman government, generally slow on 
such occasions of unexpected danger, could not shut its 
‘eyes to the gathering of so formidable a force, which could 
not be treated simply as a band of robbers. By order of 
the senate L. Lucullus collected quickly six hundred 
soldiers, hastened to Capna, where he raised his numbers 
to four thousand infantry and four hundred horse, and 
thus, at the head of a force equal to a legion, advanced 
upon the slave king. Meanwhile King Vettius had found 
a commander-in-chief for hie army, a certain slave called 
Apollonius, Lucullus, instead of attacking this Apollonius, 
found it more expedient to bribe him. Thus the whole 
insurrection soon collapsed. The fool Vettius showed in 
the end spirit enough to kill himself. The ringleaders 
among the runaway slaves were execnted, and the slave 
war on Italian soil was thus quickly brought to an end. 

Things were not so easily settled in the island of 
Sicily. Here the number of slaves was greater in propor- 
tion, the owners were moro cruel and reckless, and the 
government was still more lax than in Italy. The cause 
for a new insurrection among the Sicilian slaves is related 
as follows. When in the year 104 3.0. Marius was making 

* Diodor. axxvi, 2: ads ture aplBotor evixeve kal Suddeow pavlg 
apenpeph 

* Diodorus, 1. 0, justly calle it « xpiiis wepedoyerdra, and continues tosay : 
expdan xpbs Biadeyiouods maidapibtess xa roANis Agpocdrs prarols. 
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preparations for the war with the Cimbri, he had de- 
manded auxiliary troops from king Nicomedes of Bithynia. 
This prince had declared that it was impossible for him 
to comply with the request, because 80 many of his 
subjects had been carried off with the help of the Roman 
publicani, the farmers of the revenue, and were now kept 
as slaves in various countries. Hereupon the senate 
despatched orders to the several provincial governors to 
set freo all who had thus been unjustly deprived of 
liberty. Licinius Nerva, the pretor of Sicily, so zealously 
complied with this order, that in a short time he had 
liberated eight hundred, cansing great consternation and 
opposition on the part of the owners, who protested 
against this arbitrary confiscation of their property. At 
the same time the whole mass of slaves became excited 
with this hope of freedom, and clamoured for the same 
boon which had been accorded to a few. Licinius Nerva 
was of course unable and unwilling to givo in to euch 
demands, but it was now impossible to calm their excited 
spirits. Great numbers of slaves ran away from their 
masters and formed themselves into bands. Somewhere 
in the middle of the island there were hot sulphureous 
springs and a sanctuary of the Palici, twin deities of the 
earth and the nether world, This sanctuary was an asylum 
where runaway slaves found temporary protection. The 
priests were wont to try means of reconciliation between 
them and their masters, and gave them up only when this 
had been effected. The agreement was confirmed by 
solemn oaths, sworn by the awful deities, This sacred 
spot was therefore selected as the rallying-place on the 
present occasion for the fugitives from all parts of the 
island. 

But # peaceful settlement of the dispute between mas- 
ters and slaves was no longer thought of, when in a short 
time many hundreds of slaves had come together, and, as 
was to be expected, had began to live by plunder. They 
thought themselves strong enough to resist force by force, 
and took up a commanding position on ahill. Nervanow 
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imitated the example set him by Lucullus in Italy. Per- 
haps he had no confidence in the Sicilian militia at his 
disposal, and consequently availed himself of the services 
of acertain C. Titinius, a man belonging to the class of 
common highwaymen ond cut-throats, of whom there seems 
to have been no lack in Sicily at any time. This Titinius 
had carried on his trade for years ; he had been once taken 
and condemned to death, but had escaped from prison. 
Among the slaves he passed for a hero and patron, because 
he was in the habit of carrying on his depredations only 
against the rich. They now received him with enthusiasm 
when he declared. that he had come to make common cause 
with them. He was at once chosen their leader, and con- 
trived to deliver the whole band into the hands of tho 
Roman pretor. It seemed that the whole insurrection was 
without difficulty stifled in the bud. 

But no long time passed before it broke out again in 
another place. It seems that a general feeling of ani- 
mosity on the part of the slaves, and not the circumstance 
mentioned by Diodorus, was the real cause of the general 
rising throughout the island. Nor was it the slaves alone 
that took a part in the riots. A considerable part of the 
free population had been ruined by the general employment 
of slaves in agriculture, and were in a condition perhaps 
not better than that of the slaves themselves. These 
people made common cause with the rebels, and thus it 
happened that the Roman administration was deprived of 
the services of those men whose interest might have been 
enlisted for preserving or restoring peace. 

Nerva was unable from want of troops to act at once 
vigorously against the insurgents. The insurrection 
therefore spread fast and wide. Soon the rioters were 
numbered by thousands. At last, when Nerva made an 
attempt to attack them in an entrenched position, he was 
‘eaten back, and this reverse again added new strength 
to the rebellion. 

By degrees the disorderly bands fell into some kind of 
order. A certain Salvius, who, like Eunus in the first slave 
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war, waa skilled in prophecy, and artfully availed himself 
of the superstitions of the multitude, was proclaimed 
king. The monarchical government appeared the most 
natural to these slaves, accustomed to obey a master, and 
natives for the most part of countries governed by kings. 
‘The kings of Syria in particular seem to have been their 
ideals of a sovereign. As Eunus in the first war had 
called himself King Antiochus, so. Salvius now assumed 
the name of another Syrian king, not the most glorious, 
and called himself King Tryphon. He might wall aspire 
to so grand a title, for his forces, weare told, amounted to 
twenty thousand foot and two thousand horse. He drilled 
them in proper military style, formed them into an army, 
and now began to take the offensive by laying siege to the 
town of Morgantia.' Nerva, who had come to the relief 
of the town, was beaten off, but Morgantia nevertheless 
made a successful defence. The slaves in the town, upon 
being promised their freedom, rallied round their masters, 
and refused to accept the same boon from the besiegers. 
‘When the latter had marched off, the Roman governor 
forbade the manumission of the faithful slaves, whereupon 
they ran away and joined their insurgent companions. 
Hitherto the eastern part of Sicily had been the seat 
of the insurrection. Now it spread to the west. Here also 
aslave king was set up, @ Cilician called Athenio, who 
like his colleague was a prophet and could read in the 
stars. But he was also a brave warrior and a man of 
intelligence. Out of the numerous crowd gathered around 
him he selected the strongest for military service, and 
formed them into a disciplined force. The rest he com- 
pelled to work in the fields, and gave strict orders to stop 
all robbing, plundering, and laying waste of fields and 
houses. Thus he provided for the support of his men, 
and became the protector of the peaceful population, who 
were left to their fate by the Roman governors, At the 
head of ten thousand men, Athenio even ventured to 


* Morgantia, a place of small importance, seems to have been situated tn 
the valley of the Symethus, south of Mount Aitna. 
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attack the great fortress of Lilybzum, which the Romans 
had in vain besieged for ten years in the first Punic war! 
It seems. that in this bold undertaking he expected the 
co-operation of the slaves in the town. Seeing that his 
plan would fail, he told his men he had seen from the 
position of the stars that some great misfortune would 
happen if they stayed longer before Lilybeum. They 
were satisfied to march off, and it so happened that about 
the same time a body of Mauretanian auxiliaries sailed 
into the harbour, The slave amy was pursued and 
suffered some loss, but the majority succeeded in making 
their escape. They were now still more convinced than 
Yefore that their king Athenio was indeed inspired by 
the gods, as his prophecy had been so promptly fulfilled. 
The unhappy island of Sicily was now in a wretched 
condition. The open country was in the power of the 
insurgents, and the communication between the towns 
interrapted. The terrified inhabitants felt hardly safe 
Dehind their walls, for in every slave they had to suspect 
a secret enemy. Yet the insurgents had not been able 
hitherto to obtain possession of a single town. They 
therefore formed the plan of founding a new one, as a 
place of refuge and as a capital for the kingdom which 
they were about to establish. They selected as a site for 
this town a steep conical hill called Triccala, situated 
probably near the centre of the island. On the top of it 
they established their acropolis, and round about they 
enclosed 2 space with a rampart and a ditch sufficient to 
contain the town. The locality is described as strong by 
nature, rich in water, and situated in a fertile district. It 
appears therefore to have been chosen with considerable 
skill. The plan of fortifying a hill reminds us of the similar 
fortifications established by Hamilcar Barca on Mount 
Erkte, and afterwards on Mount Eryx, in the first Punic 
war. If the slave kings had possessed something of the 
4 Val. ii. p. 8248 


2 On account of these three good things (rpla xaad) the place was called 
Triocale according to Diodorus, xxxri. 7, 3. 
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military genius of Hamilcar, they might have given the 
Romans very serious trouble; but their counsels were 
divided, and they had no resources but in themselves. 
The Romans were not without hopes that the two kings 
‘Tryphon and Athenio would soon fall out with one another 
and contend for the superiority. But the slave leaders 
showed more good sense than Roman consuls often had 
done in similar circumstances. Athenio voluntarily re- 
cognised Tryphon as his chief, though he was at first 
suspected by his rival, and even imprisoned. But he was 
soon released, obtained his full confidence, and proved 
himself a faithful and able servant. 

Tryphon now looked upon himself as the real king of 
all Sicily. He surrounded himself with a royal council, 
and assumed the dress and insignia of the chief Roman 
magistrate as signs of his authority. ‘The ranaway slave 
Salvius, transformed into the Syrian Tryphon, and aping 
an Asiatic despot in the habit of a republican magistrate 
of Rome, presented a curious picture of disorder and 
confusion which ough! to have collapsed in its own 
absurdity. But so degenerate and powerless had now 
for a long time been the natives of that once so warlike 
island, the citizens of the royal Syracuse, and of the 
soldier republic of Messana, of the proud Agrigentum, 
and all the other flourishing towns, that they dared not 
to venture forth from behind their walls, and looked on 
despairingly whilst the country was at the mercy of a rabble 
of half-disciplined and utterly contemptible enemies. 

Nerva, having failed to restore order, was superseded 
in the command by L. Licinius Lucullus, A well ap- 
pointed army of fourteen thousand Roman and Italian 
soldiers was now despatched to Sicily, with a cohort of 
Lucanians! and auxiliary troops from Bithynia, Thessaly, 

* Diodor, xxxvi. 8, 1 (e4. Dindorf): a 28 js Aeuearlas axoslous dv 
arreito KAémrves, avhp oxparmyinds kal dx’ daBpelq xepBéntos. There is s mis- 
take here in the name KAérrios, which ought to be changed into KAer/ris, as 
it stands xxvii, 2, 11, and 18. Thi Iueanian Clepitius was ovidently the 


some who in the Social war afterwards fought against the Romans, and was 
cone of those whe longest continued in their resistance. Seo below, ch. xix. 
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and Acarnania, Luoullus marched straight upon Trio- CHAP. 
cala, met the slaves who had come out with a force of _**_ 
forty thousand men under their general Athenio, and 
defeated them in a great battle, in which Athenio himself 
remained for dead on the field’ But either the victory of 
Lucullas was not so decisive as is reported, or else he did 
not know how to push his advantage. He remained 
stationary for a time, and when nine days later he ap- 
peared before the stronghold of Triocala, he met with 
such determined resistance that he was obliged to retire. 
He was unable to repeat his attack, and seems to have 
been completely paralysed for the remainder of the cam- 
paign, After his retarn to Rome he was publicly accused 
of misconduct, and even charged with the incredible 
offence of having taken bribes from the enemies, A 
charge of this kind could be inspired only by the most 
rabid party hatred, for a Roman general, even if he had 
been lost to every sense of honour, could not so far for- 
get himself as to stoop to such a transaction, Though 
we have no evidence, we must hold Lucullus guiltless of 
a crime which, if it had been possible, would long before 
this time have sapped the foundation of the Roman 
dominion and rained the state. No doubt can exist that 
wo have here an illustration of the height to which the 
spirit of faction could rise in times of excitement, and a 
proof that the charge of corruption was often made with- 
out sufficient grounds.” 

The slave insurrection had now lasted two years. To Accession 
appreciate the feelings of uneasiness with which the % Ate 
people at Rome looked upon its long duration, we ought {ie of 
to remember that simultaneously with the disturbance in 7" 
Sicily, the Cimbri and Teutones were keeping all Italy in 
alarm with the threat of invasion. The failure of Lucul- 

Tus to put down the rebels with such good troops as he 


Tt seems strange that Diodorus mentions the Lucanian cohort apart frem the 
‘other Italians among the foreign auxiliaries. 

"The locality of this battle is called Skirthea, one of those numerous 
laces in Sicily tho position of which we cannot fix. 

* Above, p. 35, n. 1. 
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had at his disposal must have caused great mortification 
at Rome; and this explains the animosity manifested 
against him, His successor, C. Servilius, who was still 
more unsuccessful, attempted to defend himself afterwards, 
when he too was taken to account, by asserting that 
Lucullus had purposely thrown difficulties in his way by 
disbanding troops before his departure from Sicily, and 
by wilfully destroying supplies and munitions of war.! 

According to a statement preserved by Floras, C. Sorvi- 
lius was actually defeated by the slaves under Athenio? 
and lost his camp. ‘This is by no means improbable, for 
the insurgents continued to range unimpeded all over 
Sicily, and actually made an attempt to gain possession of 
Messana. Failing in this, they occupied a strong position 
in the neighbourhood of that town,’ and laid the whole 
country under contribution. Their cause gained strength 
when king Tryphon died and was succeeded by the much 
more able and enterprising Athenio. It seemed that the 
island of Sicily was on the point of being lost to Rome, 
and of becoming an independent power. 

‘At length in the fourth year of the war the Romans 
succeeded in finding an able man for the command in 
Sicily. Manins Aquillius, the colleague of Marius in his 
fifth consulship (101 B.c.), the year of the final defeat of 
the Cimbri, wont to Sicily as proconsul, and overthrow 
the army of the insurgents in a great battle, in which he 
himeelf slew their leader Athenio in single combat. He 
followed up the fugitives into their hiding-places in the 
interior of the island, killed thirty thousand of them, and 
made the remainder prisoners along with their brave 
leader Satyros. The prisoners were taken to Rome, and 
it was intended that they should be made to fight with 
wild beasts for the amusement of the people. They 

' Similar accusations had occurred before (vol. iii. p. 396, n. 2), but. 
perhapa they were even then unfounded. The acensations which Romans did 
bot hesitate ¢o lounch ot each other in public trinle would be incredible if wo 
Know not from Gicord’s epochs thet hey ‘were @ common’ penctica: 

* Florug, ii. 19, 11. Athenio, though wounded in the batto with Lucullus, 
ad managed to escape, + Dio Cass, Frg.9 . 4, 
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cheated the populace of their expected pleasure, and pre- CHAT 
ferred dying by one another’s hand. Satyros, as the last —*! 
of them, fell upon his own sword, 

The second slave war in Sicily exhibits the same Charact 
features as the first. The resemblance extends to the 9 
casual circumstance that during its progress civil dis- slave w: 
turbances in Rome ended in a violent conflict. The first 
Was simultaneous with the tribunate of Tiberius Gracchus, 
in the second took place the agitation of Saturninus and 
Glaucia, an agitation which in plan and object had a 
great resemblance to that of the Gracchi, and was sup- 
Pressed in a similar manner. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
SATURNINUS AND GLAUCIA. 


In the year 104.0. Lucius Appuleius Saturninus was 
commissioned as queestor to regulate in Ostia the supply 
of corn for Rome. Some of his measures in this busi- 
ness gave offence to the ruling party in the senate, in 
consequence of which he was superseded by Marcus 
Zimilius Seaurus, so frequently mentioned in the trans- 
actions with Jugurtha,’ one of the foremost men of the 
nobility, then ‘princeps senatus, and always an uncom- 
promising opponent of the democratic party. Whether 
Saturninus had been guilty of any mistake or misdemean- 
our in the discharge of his duties we are not informed. 
Judging from his subsequent policy, we may suppose that 
he attempted to carry out the lex framentaria of C. 
Gracchus in a spirit which was not approved by the 
governing nobility.? 

This party found now a determined opponent in the 
man whom they had so signally affronted. Saturninus 
was elected tribune of the people in 103 u.c., and, enter- 
ing into an intimate union with Marius,’ secured his 
election for his fourth consulship. He also proposed a 
law for the distribution of corn at a very low price! The 

+ Above, pp. 16). 1, 20, 37. 

® There ean be no doubt that the Sempronian corn law was still. consi- 
dored as valid ; but how it was earried out we have no means of knowing, It 
is very likely that the party in power tried to apply it in such a manner as to 
make it subservient to their policy. The feeding of the populace could easily 
‘bo #0 managed as to render the recipients of the public bounty dependent upon 
those who bestowed it, 


* Atove, p. 100. 
4 According to the Auctor ad Hereninm, i. 12, 24, the price of the bushel 
(medivs) was to be only five-sixths of an as, whick was all but giving way 
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optimates resisted the proposal with all their power, and 
declared through the mouth of the quastor, Q. Ser 
Cepio,! that the exchequer was not able to bear the ex- 
pense, whereupon the senate came to the formal resolution 
that the proposed law was prejudicial to the common- 
wealth.? But neither this protest of the senate nor the 
opposition of his colleagues* hindered Saturninus from 
proceeding with his law. He called an assembly of the 
tribes to give their votes; and the optimates had recourse 
to foree. Cepio broke into the assembly with an armed 
band, ‘declared the proceedings illegal because they were 
contrary to the senatus consultum, dispersed the people, 
upset the voting urns, and kept possession of the ground. 

It appears that Satumminus made no second attempt to 
pass his law. Perhaps he apprehended the repetition of 
similar violence or worse consequences. It was clear thab 


the corn for nothing, and an enormous reduction of the price fixed by C. 
Gracehus (see vol. iv. p. 451). 

‘Owing to the deplorable scantiness in the Roman nomenclature, we 
cannot be sure whether this Q. Servilins Oepio was a son or a distant ki 
man of Q. Servilius Coepio, the consul of 106 v.c., tho author of the judici 
Jaw, lex Servilia Ceepionis (abovo, p.118), and of the great dofeat on the 
Thone, 105 w.c., and plunderer of the treasure of Toloss (above, pp. 93, 95). 
‘According to Cicero (Brut, 62, 223), he was a partisan of the knights and 
‘opposed to the conate. It would appear from this that he could hardly have 
‘been the son of Q Servilius Crepio, who by his judiciary law had taken the 
courte out of the hands of the knights, and was afterwards condemned by them. 
‘when they hod been refnstatod. 

* aut, ad Heren. |. 12,21: Si eam legem ad populum ferret adversus 
rem pablicam videri eum facere, 

+ Tt is far from certain that this opposition assumed the form of a regular 
tribunician intercession. Our informant (Auet. ad Herenn.1. .) says college 
intercedere. Bot this expression ia sometimes applied vaguely ta designate 
‘nothing more than dissent and an attempt to dissuade (Valer. Max. viii, 6, 4). 
Tt often happened that tho ten tribunes were not unanimous; thst, as wae the 
‘case in the tribunate of C. Graechus (rol. iv. p. 40), some were opposed to 
‘the measures of others, without interposing their formal intercession. Our 
‘reason for thinking that this occurred in the present instance is taken from the 
fact that Saturninus soon afterwards brought in a law de maiestate, which was 
intended to secure the constitutional ection of the poople and the magistrates, 
‘especially the tribunes, from such disturbance and violence as had just. taken 
lace, It is not likely thst while seeking the protection of the law for a 
‘wihune in the exercise of his constitutional rights, Saturninus shonld himself 
have been guilty of violating the most important of those rights, the right of 
Snteresesion. 
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the constitutional inviolability of the tribunes of the 
people was no longer respected. The ancient lex sacrata, 
sanctioned and ratified with solemn oaths, had ceased to 
inspire awe, as the fear of the avenging gods no longer 
swayed the minds. Saturninus saw that it was necessary 
to substitute civil punishments for the religious penalties 
which were no longer effective, and for this reason he 
proposed his law de maiestate. 

This important law, which was one of the last steps in 
the transformation of the old hierarchical into a civil 
constitution, is so imperfectly known to us that several 
divergent opinions have been and still are held concerning 
its character and provisions. It was so loosely worded 
that even at the time of its passing it could be stretched 
and strained to include a variety of legal principles which 
the first promoter perhaps never thought of! Tt was , 
intended to punish offences against the majesty of the 
Roman people, or the diminishing of that majesty (minuta 
maiestas), but no attempt was made to define clearly either 
what was meant by the majesty of the people, or by what 
act this majesty was violated. According to Cicero, 
majesty consists in the dignity of the Roman power and 
name, and those persons aro guilty of diminishing it who 
disturb the legal order by violence.? 

This ambiguity made it possible to apply the law to a 
great variety of offences, on the plea that they tended to 
disturb the established order; and again it admitted the 
plea, that an irregular or even illegal act was permitted if 
it were committed for the good of the state‘ A law 


» It is possible that this yaguonces in the definition was the consequence of 
8 compromise with the nobility, which hoped to be able to turn the law into # 
‘weapon for striking at the democrats, which they actually did. See above, 
P. 118, n, 8, the sczusation of C, Norbanus. 

* Cicero, Partit. Orat. 30, 105: Maiestas est in imperii atque in nominis 
populi Romani dignitate. 

* Cicero, i: Maistatom minuit is qui per vim multitudinis rom ad sedi~ 
‘ionem vocavit. 

* According to Cicoro, De Orat. ii. 47-49, the great orator M. Antonius, 
speaking for his client C, Norbanus, who was accused of minuta maiesias, 
admitted that he had committed the act for which he was prosecuted, but con- 
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capable of such a variety of interpretations could not 
answer a rational purpose. Whether it was much im- 
proved by the lez Varia passed on the same subject in 
92 B.c., we do not know. The law de maiestate remained 
in force, and it became in the time of the Empire a ter- 
rible engine of despotism, by which every attempt at 
opposition to the government could be crushed, and not 
only acts, but even words and almost sentiments, hostile 
to the reigning prince, were punished. 

The law de maiestate now enabled Saturninus to im- 
peach the questor, Servilius Czepio, who had interrupted 
by force the voting on the lex frumentaria. The impeach- 
‘ment was conducted by Titus Betutius Barrus,an eminent 
forensic orator of the Italian town of Asculum, the 
same who is mentioned as involved in the trial of the 
Vestal virgins, 118 5.c.’ Cwpio defended himself in a 
speech composed for him by L. Hilins Stilo? so success- 
fully that Saturninus despaired of obtaining a conviction, 
and, as it would seem, desisted from pressing the charge. 

‘A further measure proposed by Saturninus in the spirit 
of the popular programme was an agrarian law for the 
distribution of land in Africa to the veterans of Marius. 
tended that he had thereby served the interests of the commonwealth, snd 
that therefore by using violezee he had not diminished but increased the 
majesty of the people. See above, p. 118, n. 8. 

¥ Above, p. 127, m. 8. 

* This circamatanco shows that the impeachment of Cepio and everything 
connected with it, such as the lex de maiestate aad the lex frumentaris, eannot 
belong to the socond tribunate of Saturninus (100 .¢), but must be placed in 
his first tribunate (103 a,c), For in 100 n.c, ABtius Stilo accompanied his 
friend Q. Cacilius Metellus to Rhodes, to stay there with him in his exile 
{Sueton. de Ill. Gramm. 8), after the riots caused by the lex ngraris. Ia this 
‘year there was clearly no time for tho trial of Cwpio, and even if there had 
heen iv is not likely that Czzpio would have been acquitted, because in 100 3.c. 
the popular party, under Marius, Sxturninus, and Glaucia, carried all their 
‘measures, and would not have failed in securing a conviction of Czepio, 

+ Anrel. Viet. 78: L. Appuleins Saturninos, tribunus plebis aeditiosas, ut 
gratinm Marisnorum militum pararet, legem tulit, ut veteranis contena iugora 
in Africa dividerentur: intercodentom Bocbium eollegm facta per populum 
lapidatione summorit. ‘The exceeding meagroness of this statement leaves it 
very doubtful to what extent Seturnints shared in the attack on the tribune 
Babius. No doubt he would have been accused of having ordered it even if 
he had deprecsted it, 
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Every one of them was to receive one hundred acres 
(iugera), and it is most likely that the liberal donation 
was intended to be given not only to Roman citizens, but 
also to Italian allies. It was proposal that revived the 
schemes of C. Gracchus fora Roman colony on the site 
of the ruined city of Carthage, a scheme which would 
have been no less for the benefit of the Roman province 
of Africa than for that of the impoverished classes in 
Italy. Saturninus seems to have carried his law, though 
not without the employment of force; but we have no 
Imowledge that the proposed assignment of land was 
actually effected, and there are reasons for doubting it 
‘The senate had a good plea for opposing the execution of 
the law, because irregularities had taken place in the 
passing of it. When therefore Saturninus, three years 
later, again proposed an agrarian law, he took the 
precaution to add a clause obliging every senator, 
under a heavy penalty, to confirm the law by » solemn 
oath.’ 

Saturninus was supported in his democratic policy by 
C. Servilius Glaucia, the author of the Servilian judiciary 
law,! by which the recent law of Servilius Cxpio was set 
aside, and the knights were again invested with the judi- 
cial office to the exclusion of the senators, Servilius 
G@laucia was a vigorous opponent of the optimates, and 
has consequently drawn upon himself the malevolence of 
the writers of that party. Cicero calls him a very clever, 
witty, and cunning, but impure man, and compares him 
with the Athenian demagogue Hyperbolus. Another of 
that party once went so far as to call him the dung of the 
senate house (stereus curiw). Such invectives deserve 
very little attention. We know that the Romans indulged 
in them to an unwarrantable extent. It is certain that 
Servilius Glaucia was a man of uncommon capacity as a 
speaker and a politician, and though perhaps he cannot 
stand a comparison with the two Gracchi in point of 


2 Below, p. 159. * Above, p. 119. 
* Cicero, Pro Rabir. post, 6, 14. Brud, 62,224. De Orat. ii. 41, 164. 
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nobility of soul and ideal aims, he cannot have been a 
low and vulgar or u selfish demagogue. 

In the year 102 3.0. the censorship was held by Metel- 
lus Numidicus, the personal antagonist of Marius, the { 
perfect type of a staunch and haughty aristocrat. As 
censor he was invested with the authority of revising the 


list of the senators and of excluding unworthy members {f 


from that body. This was an authority which could be 


153 


cHar. 


Exclusion 
of Saturni- 
aus and 
Glaucia 
from the 


entrusted to the censors only on the presumption that “~ 


they would exercise it with perfect impartiality; for 
otherwise the senate would every five years have been 
cleared of all the opponents of the ruling party, and the 
opinions of the opposition could no longer have found 
expression in that assembly in which alone they could be 
met by argument and refuted in the course of regular 
debate. With rare exceptions the Roman censors dis- 
charged their duties conscientiously. They were seldom 
influenced by personal antipathy or party motives, and 
excluded only such senators as had shown themselves 
unworthy of their high honours by notorious vices. 
Metellus acted differently. He was a one-sided, uncom- 
promising, and imprudent partisan, and he now abused the 
high office of censor by excluding from the senate Satur: 
ninus and Glaucia, the objectionable leaders of the ono 
sition. Possibly the private life of Saturninus afforded som 

pretext for this public censure, for he is said to have been 
somewhat irregular in his youth before he devoted himself 
to public business. But the measure of Motellus was 
hasty and imprudent, because he had not made sure of 
the concurrence of his colleague before he published his 
decision, the agreement of both censors being necessary 
before a sentence of expulsion could take effect. The 
decision of Metellus against Saturninus and Glaucia was 
rejected by his colleague, and its only effect consequently 
was to draw upon himself the deadly hatred of the men 
whom he had attempted, but failed, to overthrow. Ina 
sudden outburst of passion Saturninus attacked Metellus 
in his house with an armed band. A great riot took 
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place; a number of Roman knights eame to the resene of 
the censor, and after a regular fight, in which blood was 
shed on both sides, Metellus made his escape to the 
Capitol.’ 

Not long after this disgraceful scone the nobility 
selected Saturnizus for another attack, which shows how 
intensely they hated him.? Ambassadors of King Mithri- 
dates had come to Rome furnished with large sums of 
money, after the oustom long since adopted by foreign 
princes, to secure the interest of influential men in Rome 
on behalf of the king. Saturninus, in his indignation at 
this barefaced bribery, went so far as to violate tae persons 
of these ambassadors, and was thus guilty of an otfence 
which it was usual to punish by delivering up the offender 
to the injured party. The ambassadors, at the instigation 
of tho enemies of Saturninus, made a formal complaint, 
and the senate, evidently well pleased to get rid of a 
troublesome opponent under so fair a pretext, decided 
that he should be given‘up.? Saturninus was in no small 
danger. He appealed to the people Great excitement 
was created. Both parties tried their strength, and finally 
Saturninus prevailed. A resolution of the people reversed 
the decision of the senate. Perhaps it was in consequence 
of this dispute that Saturninus became more popular and 
was a second time elected to the tribuneship for the year 
100 B.c. 

‘The election was very stormy. Nino tribunes had 
already been elected; for the tenth place there were two 
rival candidates, Saturninus and a certain Nonius, who 


v\} Distr. sxe. 16, 2 Orosius, v. 17. 

* Diodorus, xxxvi. 15, represents the case of Satueninus as common 
criminal trial before @ court consisting of senatorial judges. No such court 
could at that: time exist, for the knights were then judges in the criminal 
courts. Moreover the alleged offence of Satarninus was not one that could be 
tried by such e court, It was an offence against a foreign nation, punishable 
according to international law by handing over the offender to tho injured 
porty, as in tho ease of Sp. Pootumius (vel. i. p.307) and Maneinus (rol. iii. 
P- 400). In all theso cases, howover, the Roman people could refuse to give 
satisfaction, but the refusal was equivalent to  declamtion of war, as in the 
case of the Fabii, who had fooght against the Gauls (vol. i. p. 265). 
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was backed by the nobility. Riot and bloodshed had long 
been usual enough at contested elections. There was 
therefore nothing very surprising in the fact that Nonins 
was beaten to death by the supporters of Saturninus, whose 
election was thus carried triumphantly.! For the same 
year Glaucia was raised to the pretorship, and Marius, by 
dint of bribery, as we are told, obtained the consulship 
for the sixth time. ‘ 

The war with the Cimbri had in the preceding year been 


brought to an end by the great victory at Vereelle. ‘The 


time seemed tohavearrived for the popular party to establish 
themselves permanently in the possession of power, to take 
up again the reforms begun by the Gracchi, and to secure 
the fair and regular execution of the laws passed for that 
purpose. They had now at their head the great military 
hero of the day, the saviour of Italy, idolized by the 
whole population, Romans and allies; and in close alli- 
ance with him there were able and determined politicians 
versed in all the arts of party warfare. If the democratic 
party had acted wisely and vigorously, a reformation 
might now have been effected by which the constitution 
of the republic could have been adapted to the altered 
circumstances and the wants of the time. Unfortunately 
the political incapacity of Marius, joined to the wild im- 
petuosity of his confederates, caused the failure of the 
enterprise, and only prepared the ground for more serious 
disorders. 

Of Cains Marius, the soldier, the general, and inilitary 
reformer, we have spoken above The reverse of this 
fair and glorious picture was Marius the statesman. 
‘Nature had not fitted him for the arts of peace and the 
business of the forum or the senate house. He lacked the 

_gift of natural eloquence,* and had not found a substitute 
for it in artificial rhetoric, such as can be acquired by 


» Appian, Bell, Civ. i. 28, * Liv. Epit. 69. * Above, ch. vill 

+ This could not be said, if the specch attributed to him by Sallust_ (J 
85) were gonaine, But it is a production of Sallustian rhetoric from begin- 
ning to end. 
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BooK study and practice. Nay, with all his personal courage 
YT. and coolness in the roar of battles, he was deficient in that 
calm self-possession and presence of mind which an orator 
or debater requires in the battle of words.! He wus but 
imperfectly acquainted with the actual laws and consti- 
tational practice of the republic, and might, like the 
great Hannibal, have excused himself by saying that he 
had spent the greater part of his life in the camp, far away 
from the field of publie business. On the day of his 
triumph over Jugurtha he gave great offence by appear- 
ing in the senate in his triumphal costume,? and on the 
Dattle-field of Vercelle he is said to have bestowed with- 
out authority the right of Roman citizenship on two 
cohorts of Italian allies. Taken to task for this irregu- 
larity, ho said that in the noise of the battle he had not 
heard the voice of the law. 
‘The conduct of Marius thus far does not show that he 
was guilty of any reckless disregard of established order. 


Plutarch, Mar. 28: 73 waph ds pyar Andeedqeroy wal ordoyor bv rae 
dexdnelas dxinecrer abby imd ry ruxbrray eralvar wad yoyer Ubwrd- 
ery. 

* ‘This was not arrogant contempt of established order, bat simply igno- 

. france; for he at ones took off the triamphal omements when made aware of 

| his error 
4 Plutarch, Apoplth. ; Mar. 5; Vita Mer. 2 
P. Balt, 20, 46; 22, 50. This story, however, is subject to same doubts. 
‘Marius may hare wished to bestow the right of citizenship oa aliens, but he 
hhad’ absolutely no legal power to do 0, and his declaration by itself could not 
confer a title. As consul he could no more enfranchiso a single stranger then 
hha could have declared a citizen to be a senator or n magistrate.’ All that he 
coulddo, and all probably that he did, wae to promisotho right of citizenship, 
with the proviso that his promise would be supported by the votes of the 
people; or else he could declare thet as long as the individuals whom he 
‘wished to honour were under his military command, he would treat them as if 
they were citizens by letting them enjoy the rights and privileges of such (see 
vol. iv. p. 190). Nonius, s. v. Ergo, quotes from Sisenna the following words : 
‘Militea, at lox Calpurnis concetsorat, virtutis ergo civitats donati. This lex 
Calpurnis, which authorised a general to bestow the Roman citizenship as a 
reward for bravery in the field, was probably passed in the course of the civil 
‘war, perhaps 89 nc. It could not have been in force in the time of the battle 
of Vercelli; for if it had been the conduct of Marius would have been per- 
feetly legal, and his excuse would have no meaning. At the sme time the 
oxietonce of such a law shows that without it no gonoral could bestow the 

Roman franchise by his own authority. 





‘Velor. Max. v. 2,8. Cicoro, 
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On the contrary it appears that he wished to act in strict 
conformity with the law up to the last dreadful hour, _™! 
when he stood before the gates of Rome waiting for the 
repeal of the order for his banishment, and when at 
length he was overpowered by impatience and the craving 
of revenge.’ From none of the charges brought against 
him by the writers of the hostile party does it even appear 
probable that he ever entertained the plan of overthrowing 
the constitution by violence, Not his loyal dispositioh 
alone, bnt also his political ineapacity, kept him from sueh 
plans, and from the conception of comprehensive reforms. 
His only aim was to play 2 prominent part in the state 
such as it was. The six consulships which he had gained 
in succession only whetted his appetite for more honours. 
It may be true, as the lovers of the wonderful related,| 
that when he was a child he had the prophetic assurance; 

of seven consulships. But he needed no such super- 

natural stimulus to urge him on in his career of honours. 

His own ambition would not let him quietly subside into fs 

the ranks of ordinary citizens when age and infirmities ' 

wamed him that his time for action was past. 

In the year 100 3.c., when he was discharging the Marius in 
consular office for the sixth time, he was above all things {nsuchip. 
bent upon carrying a measure for which his honour was 
pledged, and which, moreover, was likely to be highly 
beneficial to the state. It had been customary from the 
first periods of conquestto let the people share in the fruits 
of victory. The right of occupying waste land conquered 
in war was of little use to the poor, who lacked the neces- 
sary capital for reclaiming and stocking it. To provide 











} Tho enlisting of the cupite consi was not, as it has generally been repre- 
ented, an illegal innovation (see abore, p. 63). The patience with which he 
petitioned Metellus for leave of absence, and which restrained him fom leay- 
ing the army uotil he had obtained it, is also a proof of his obedience to esta 
Dlished law. He showed the same patience afterwards during the eatastrophe 
of Satarninus and Glancia, and in his treatment, of the impudent Equitius (see 
Delow, pp. 164, 166). ~ a 

* We om take or grinted that Marine when he eorolled the capite consi 
had held outto them the promiss of assignments of land, and that he kept bis | 4 
soldiers for prolonged service by repeating these promises. i 
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for them, colonies were founded, or portions of land were 
assigned elsewhere ; and it is natural that the men whose 
arms had won the territory should be the first to benefit 
by it, When the wars assumed larger dimensions, and 
the soldiers’ time of service was extended, it became usual 
to settle only veterans on the conquered land. Thus the 
old soldiers of Scipio had been provided for after the 
Hannibalic war.' Before that time the country taken 
from the Senonian Gauls along the coast of the Adriatic 
(the Ager Gallicus) had been settled with Roman colo- 
nists, who for the most part must have been old soldiers, 
and who had to defend the newly-aequired territory. On 
this occasion it had become evident that the settlement 
of small peasant proprietors was distasteful to the great 
landowners, who were anxious to extend their occupations. 
Flaminius was treated as a dangerous revolutionist, and 
was obliged to break down the opposition of the senate by 
a measure which cleared Rome of impoverished citizens 
and established them as independent freeholders on land 
which would otherwise have lain waste or been tilled by 
slaves. 

Immediately after his Numidian campaign Marius had 
endeavoured to provide for his soldiers? No doubt 
Saturninus had been prompted by him when he pro- 
posed to divide land among veterans in Africa. His 
proposal, as we have seen, had been accepted by the 
people, but not without recourse to violence, and it had 
remained unexecuted. In the absence of Marius, who 
was engaged in the Cimbric war, Saturninus found it 
impossible to effect anything against the nobility. He 
thought it better to wait for the termination of that 


* Liv. xxxi. 4, 1: Exitn buiat 1m de agris votorum militam relatum 





; esset, qui ductu sique auspicio P. Scipionis in Africa bellam porfecissent, decre- 
} yerunt patres, ut M. Junius praetor urbis, si ei videretur, dee 





Samniti Apuloque, quod eivs publieum popali Romani esset, metiondo divi- 
dendoque erearet. 8. ¢. 49, 4: Ludi deinde » P, Cornelio 
conml in Afriea voverni, magno apparatn facti; et de gris militum eius 
Gevrsiam2 anol aitaooisteum hekoe is Bleuacls vik Abton, liam, fa 
singulos annos bina iugera agri acciperst. 

® Abore, p. 62, Aurel. Vict 73. 
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war and for the return of Marius, who would then be able 
to support him personally. That time had now come. 
‘The Teutones and the Cimbri were annihilated, the power 
and glory of the great general had gone on increasing, 
and he was now consul for the sixth time. No more 
favourable circumstances could be expected. 

‘The nobility opposed the scheme like one man. Not 
a single man of any note is mentioned as favourable to 
the proposal. The nobility seemed more united than 
even at the time of the Gracchi, when there was a small 
but influential number of first-class men inclined to favour 
the reform. Nor could Saturninus expect support from 
the town population, who cared a great deal for distri- 
butions of corn, but very little for assignments of land, 
and who were moreover to a great extent the obedient 
clients of the nobility. The only adherents on whom 
Saturninus could count were the country people and the 
‘old soldiers of Marius. These accordingly were drawn 
into the town, and with their help the law was accepted 
by the assembly of tribes, but not without disgraceful 
riots.’ 

“A law passed in this manner had very little chance of 
being respected by the party, which had not been outvoted, 
but overpowered by physical force. Experience had shown 
that a law could remain a dead letter if the government 
felt strong enough to oppose or thwart its execution. 
Saturninus had, therefore, inserted a clause compelling 
every member of the senate to confirm the law by a 
solemn oath within five days, or to lose his seat in the 
senate, and, in addition, to pay a heavy penalty.? 

» Appian, Bell, Civ. i, 29: 9 AxovAfios mepiixeune robs daryyéAdorras ras 
obow dvd robs dypoin, ofs Bh kal uddior’ @appoiv Sreetparevudrous Maple. 
arewvecrobrray 8 ty 76 véuy ray Vradiaray 5 Bfqos evs xépave, kal avdceas ty 


7} nuple yerouérns, Baro: uly ixddvoy rév Byudpxuy robs vbuovs SBpifsuevor wphs 
700 *Axovnaloy carerftey dxd ToD Phuaros, 5 88 vodcrinds Bxrex eda ds 
‘yernpérns br texdnolg Bpovrtis . . . Bixfetveay Db eal Bs ray xepl rby “AxoUMOy 
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The addition of this clause was an innovation of very 
doubtful legality and still more doubtful efficacy. The 
majesty of the republic itself. was lowered and insulted 
by the imputation that the highest constitutional body 
would not perform a sacred duty unless bound to it 
by an exceptional oath and by the demand that they 
should undertake to do what their conscience condemned. 
Besides, it was an act of democratic despotism which 
grossly violated the existing constitutional practice.’ It 
had formerly been customary for new laws to be submitted 
to the people only after having been maturely debated in 
the senate and approved by that body. But since the 
tribunes of the people had begun, without reference to the 
senate and in defiance of it, to submit their motions 
directly to the people, and to make laws with such rapidity 
that the senate was often taken by surprise, that body, 
unable to prevent the passing of new laws, availed itself 
of some legal formalities in order to weaken the bad effects 
of enactments which they had not been allowed to amend 
in their preliminary stages. This practice was not strictly 
constitutional, but it was perhaps justified by actual 
necessity. Now the objectionable clause of the Appuleian 
law was intended to break down the last restraint to the 
omnipotence of the’ people, and to make the senate a 
cipher in the matter of legislation and government. 

When the obnoxious clause came to be discussed in 
the senate, Marius declared that he for one would not 
submit to it, and would refuse to take the prescribed oath. 
‘The other senators followed the lead of the consul, and in 
consequence of this opposition the partisans of the demo- 
cratic agitators were thrown into great excitement. The 
refusal of the senate to take the oath was justly inter- 
preted as indicating the determination of that body to 
obstruct the execution of the law which had just been 
passed. When the term had arrived for taking the oath, 





| ‘The clause may be compared with the Publilian law of 339 3.c., which 
practically abolished the patrum auctoritas by ordaining that it should begiven 
before the popular vote hal been taken (rol. i. p, 871). 
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Marius again assembled the senate, and now declared, in CHAP. 
contradiction to his formier words, that there was an 
absolute necessity to take the oath, because the people 

were determined to see the law carried into effect. He 

added that if irrogularities in the assembly of the tribes 

had vitiated the law it was null and void, and the oath 

could not be considered as binding. The safest plan was, 
therefore, to swear that the law should be respected in so 

far as it was really a law. 

After this declaration Marius at once proceeded to the Asceptanrs 

temple of Saturn and took the oath before the questor. otter 
‘The senate was dumb with astonishment and utterly andthe 
bewildered. But if these proud nobles had had as much “™ 
self-respect and firmness as ambition, they would not for 
@ moment have doubted what their duty called on them 
todo. They ought one and all to have made a stand for 
their dignity and independence. It would have produced 
a great effect if the whole senate had protested against 
a humiliation which democratic tyranny and sophistical 
cunning had prepared for them, They did nothing of the 
kind. With incredible pusillanimity they submitted to 
pass under the Caudine yoke, and one by one quietly took 
the oath. In the whole number there was only one who 
proved himself to be worthy of his rank and reputation. 
Q. Cacilius Metellus resisted the threats of his enemies 
and the entreaties of his friends. He declared that he 
would brave every danger rather than take an illegal oath 
contrary to his conviction! 

1 Tt was of course a matter of congratulation to Marius and the whole 
democratic party that their most uncompromising opponent was thns isolated 
and expoeel, But Plutarch and other writers, ancient and modern, go too 
far, and bestow too much importance on Metellus, by saying that the ruin of 
Meteltus was the object aimed at by the democratic lesders when they insisted 
‘on the oath (Plutarch, Mar. 29. Appian, Bell, Civ. 29, Oros. 7.17. Lange, 
Rém. Alterth. iii. 77). Who could have foreseen that Metellus alone would 
‘stand ont against the ignominions demand? Besides, the demecratie leaders 
‘had sufficient ground, apart from their hostility to Metellus, for binding the 
wenate by the oath. ‘The conduct of Marius on this occation is open to serious 
‘objections. If we can implicitly trust the report, ho was not free from duplicity. 


But wo are eo imperfectly informed as to tho evenis of this period, that we 
‘ean hardly judge of his real motires. 


VoL. v. u 
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On this memorable day the Roman senate lost caste 


{hand descended for ever from the high position it had 
Desméas , occupied in the community.' It can henceforth no longer 
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be looked upon as an independent force in the constitu- 
tion, as a body endowed with special rights guaranteed 
by law. The influence which alone it could henceforth 
exereise was due to the social position, wealth, and 
personal qualities of its members, not to constitutional 
prerogatives exercised under the authority of acknowledged 
law; and what made this Joss of position irrecoverable 
was the fact that it was caused not by external violence, 
but by internal decay. he soul and spirit had gone out 
of that proud body, and therefore even the formal 
restoration of constitutional rights, effected afterwards 
by Sulla, was of short duration, and in a very few years a 
race of inen had grown up who proved fit as senators to be 
the tools of irresponsible power. 

Metellus did not wait for a formal condemnation. 
Choosing a voluntary exile he went to Rhodes, where he 
occupied himself with philosophical studies and patiently 
waited for better times. On the motion of Saturninus a 
formal decree of banishment was voted against him by 
the people? 

‘The agrarian law passed under these extraordinary 
circumstances is very imperfectly known tq us. It 
ordained that land assignations should be made in the 
country of the Gauls, in Sicily, Achaia, and Macedonia, 
that colonies should be established,’ and that Marius 
should be the head of the commission entrusted with the 
execution of all these settlements. The colonies were in 
all probability to be not Latin but Roman colonies, i.e. 
consisting of Roman citizens; and, in order to allow the 








» Florus, iii. 47: Senatus exilio Motelli debilitatus omne decus maiesta- 
temque amiserat. This is literally true, 

7 Plutarch, Mer. 29. Appian, Bal. Civ. 1, 31. 

+ According to-Aurel. Victor, 73, the gold which Capio bad carried away 
from Tolosa was to be employed for the purchase of land. Perhaps this wa 
lassc of the first agresiaa law of Satarainus, proposed 108.0, whan Servil 
Capio had just been condemned to restore the treasure. 
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Italian allies to share in them, the law invested Marius 
with authority to give the Roman franchise to a certain 
number of colonists in each separate settlement.’ Butin the 
end none of them was ever founded. The only colony of 
the year 100 3.c, was Eporedia (now Ivrea), in the north- 
western Alps,’ but it is not likely that it was established 
in consequence of the Appuleian law and in accordance 
with its provisions. For as Marius was still consul in 
100 8.0., it was intended that the law should take effect 
in the year following, 99 z.c. The riots, however, which 
took place on the occasion of the elections for this year 
caused the sudden downfall of the democratic party and 
the restoration of the power of the optimates, who had no 
idea of carrying out a law passed in defiance of their 
protests, 

Saturninus, though he had-compelled the reluctant. 
senate to accept his agrarian law and to confirm it by an 
oath, had little hope that it would be carried into effect, 
unless the chief republican office of the next year were 
held by men of his party. It was therefore agreed 
between him, Marius, and Glaucia, who had formed a sort 


Triple 
alliance of 





of triumvirate,’ that whilst Marius was engaged at the] 


head of the commission in apportioning the assignments 
of land to his veterans, Glaucia should administer the 


 Cicoro, P. Balbo, 21, $8: Saturninas C. Mario twlerat ut in singulas 
colonias ternos cives Romanos facere posset. In this passage the word farnos 
‘cannot be the correct reading. It would have been xo boon for the allies, if 
only three of their number were to have been admitted to the Roman franchise 
4n this manner in each colony. We must bear in mind that tho question of 
the Til had Jong been mooted, that it soon led toa 
great convulsion, ond that Marius had, as reported (see above, p. 156), bostowed 
the privileges of Roman citizens on hundreds of allies without being authorised 
to do so, Is it likely that, in a law passed by his party when it was omnipo- 
tent, he should have beea so very modest? ‘The passage of Cicoro has santo 
only if we rand trecense for ternos. Tho mumber of three hundred eclonists 
-was usual in coloniw civium Romanoram in old times. Pochaps an equal 
umber of allies was now added, and chey obtained equal rights with the other 
‘colonists; thus the equalisation of Romans and Italians in civil rights, which 
‘bad long been on the programme of the popular leaders, was first. proposed in 
‘the Appaleian law to be carried into pnrtial effect, 

* Velleius, i 13. 

* Appian, Bell, Civ. 1, 20: omrdnpatey LBe finaores BAAHAOW. 
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executive power, it was expected that they could resist 
any intrigues and attempts to thwart the execntion of 
their law. a 

‘The annual elections had become a periodical trial of 
strength between the two parties, in which legal and illegal 
means were used without the leastscrtiple. Tho disregard 
of custom and law in the process of election was carried 
to actual and open violence. It was still unlawfal for a 
tribuno to be ra-clected immediately after a year of office, 
though the younger Gracchus bad not hesitated to solicit 
yotes for such a second tribuneship and had obtained 
them. By this violation of the law the law itself was not 
repealed, but a precedent had been established which 
Saturninus did not hesitate to follow. He was elected, 
and with him a certain Equitivs, an impudent adventurer, 
who gave himeelf out for a son of Tiberius Gracchus, and 
had thus on false pretences become popular with great 
numbers of voters. His claim had been rejected the year 
before by Metellus, who then as censor had to draw up 
the list of citizens ; for it was notorions that Gracchus 
had not had more than three sons, and that all of these 
had died ; besides, Sempronia, the sister of Gracchus and 
widow of Scipio Hmilianus, when called upon to give her 
evidence, had declared Equitius to be an impostor. Nay, 
Marius himself, whether from honest indignation or from 
fear for his party, had caused the dangerous pretender to 
be thrown into prison. This treatment had contributed 
to heighten his popularity. The mob broke into the 
prison, set him free, carried him on their shoalders into 
the assembly, and made him tribune along with Satur- 
ninus. 

'The irregularity in the election of the tribunes, bad as 
it was, was far surpassed by the disorder which accom- 
panied that of the consuls. One place of the office was 
without opposition filled by the election of the great 
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orator Marcus Antonius, » man who, though counting 
among the optimates, was known for his moderation. 
The candidate for the second place in the consular office 
was Caius Memmius, the able and ambitious agitator who 
in the times of the Jugurthine war had made the most 
vigorous onslaughts on the malpractices of the nobility. 
He had since then changed sides, and was now an 
energetic champion of the party which he had formerly 
opposed. ‘The popular leaders were determined at any 
price to oppose his election and to secure the consulship. 
to Servilius Glaucia. By the constitution Glaucia. was. 
disqualified because he still held the office of pretor. But. 
constitutional scruples did not disconcert men of his 
stamp. He openly appeared as candidate. Both parties 
were already accustomed to employ force to carry an 
important measure, and mustered their supporters for a de- 
cisive combat. The optimates had.on their side the town 
rabble and the young men of the noble houses who formed 
the eighteen centuries of knights, besides a reserve of 
slaves and gladiators. On the otner side were ranged the 
country people and the veterans of Marius, who were 
especially formidable in a contest such as was imminent. 
It was reported that the latter had held secret meetings, 
at which the opinion was expressed that Satarninus. 
should be proclaimed imperator or king. Attempts were 
made to come to an understanding mutually acceptable, 
but they failed, owing to the duplicity of Marius, who 
was perhaps hesitating what side he should take to 
secure the execution of the agrarian law, the object which 
he had chiefly at heart. All hopes of a peaceful arrange- 
ment were at last dashed to the ground by a sudden 
outbreak of brute violence. C. Memmius was attacked 
by the Marians on the day of the election and beaten to 

1 In the yoar 111 w.c, Seo above, p. 25. 

2 Floras, iii. 16 : Glaucia in co tamultu regem se a satellitibus 
tum letus accopit. ‘This was perhape merely an idle report or 
Glaucia's enemies. But even if come fullowers of his wore such fools as to 


rutier cries of this ort, we cannot imagine tha: Glaucia was either respousibis 
for them or paid any attention to them, 
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death with clubs on the forum.' This put an end to 
farthor constitutional proceedings, and was the intro- 
duction to a regular street fight between the contending 
parties. 

Marius found himself placed in an awkward dilemma. 
He was no longer able to control his own party, and was 
being carried along by them against his will far beyond 
the point to which he had intended to go.? He had now 
to decide whether he should approve of their acts and 
support them in their attempt to overthrow all legal 
order and authority, or whethor he should restore peace. 
This was equivalent to ruining his own cause. Yet as 
consul and responsible head of the government it was 
clearly his duty to prevent riot and bloodshed. The 
senate called upon him to interfere, The aged M. Hmilius 
Scaurus, a man enjoying general respect as foreman of 
the senate, urged him ‘to defend liberty and the laws 
with arms”? A vote of the senate commissioned the 
two consuls by a formal decree, with the aid of such 
tribanes and prectors as they might select, to devise means 
for the preservation of the imperiwm and maiestas of the 
Roman people It is possible that Marius was determined 
to act by a promise that the agrarian law should in 
any case be carried out. He saw that hie confederates 
had gone too far. Worse than that, they were worsted 
in the very beginning of the actual conflict and driven 
to take refuge on the Capitol. The whole of the nobility 

ol Appian, Bell, Civ, 1, 92. 

* Plutarch, Mar, 30: Mdpios 38 rv Xaroprivar del ni xpotbrra rbAyns Kal 
Aunducwr repuoply dvayeatépevos KAadey ode AveeTdy dxepyacdueros xaxdy, AA 
Sorunyus Brders wal opayais @xl Typavribe nal wodsreles Avurporhy woptvdueyor, 

* Valet. Max. ii, 2,18: Ut libertatem legesque manu defenderst. 

* Cisero, P. Rabir. Perd. 7, 20: Fit senatus consultum ut C. Marius L. Va- 
lasius eoneales adhiberent tribunos plebia ot pratoras quos eid rideretur ope 
angie dareat ut imperium popsli Romani maicstasque conserrarctur. Adhi- 
Dent omnes trilunoe plebie preter Saturoioum, pretores preter Glauciam : 
qui rem pubiicam salvam vellont, arma eapero ot se sequi iubent, Parent 
‘omnes, Ex rdibus sseris armamentariisque publicis arma populo Romano, C. 


Mario coneulo disiribuente, dantur. ‘The sonaius consultum here mentioned 
‘eas equivalent to the ‘videant consules xe quid respublica detrimonti capi,” 


cs Cicero himeolf says, Corl. i. 2, 4, 
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was this time unanimous, and took up arms like one man. 
Even the old Scaurus had donned the long disused breast- 
plate and leaned his tottering limbs on a spear. A body 
of troops was posted at the gates of Rome to keep off the 
expected bands of Marian veterans from the neighbour- 
hood. Altogether the cause of the democrats seemed lost 
by the sudden energy of the nobility, as on the occasion 
of the riots in which Tiberius Gracchus and his brother 
Caius were overpowered by their furious assailants and 
mennily abandoned by their partisans. Marius saw he 
had no choice. He complied with the summons of the 
senate, attacked the rioters with an armed force, hoping 
perhaps to save their lives in the end, but with a heavy 
heart,! and with the presentiment that whatever line of 
action he might follow he would contribute to his own 
downfall and to that of his party. 

When Saturninus and Glaucia found that they had 
miscalculated their strength, and that even Marius had 
turned against them, they surrendered, hoping that after all 
they would not be sacrificed to the fury of the victorious 
party, But the latter could no longer be controlled. 
Marius, who had not been able to restrain the impetuosity 
of his own party, was now unable to direct the course of 
events when the nobility, driven to madness by the heat 
of the contest, demanded the lives of the insurgents. He 
had caused the prisoners to be confined in the senate- 
house, there to await their trial, which was to come on in 
regular form when the present excitement should have 
subsided. But the champions of order and law would 
not wait for these slow proceedings. Foremost among 
them the knights surrounded the senate-house, mounted 
upon the roof, took off the tiles, and with them stoned the 
prisoners inside to death, Some who had escaped into 
the street were pursued and openly cut down. In this 
promiscuous slaughter were killed, besides Saturninus and 
Glaucia, the edile Saufeius, the wretched Equitius who 
called himself the son of Tiberius Gracchus, and several 

Appian, Bell, Civ. i. 82: 4 Mdpios ax@duevos Suas Badsé rivas oby Sno. 
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00K other men of note.!_ On both sides legal order was set at 

Ti nonght and superseded by brute force and sanguinary 
violence. 

Dinca, ‘Vhe victory of the optimates was complete, nor was it 

the popu» @ material victory alone. ‘The democrata had sustained a 

lw pay. noral defeat as well, which had not been the case at the 
downfall of the two Gracchi. The noble character of the 
Gracchi, their single-minded, unselfish patriotism was 
always gonerally admitted and extolled even by their 
political opponents. Their memory was honoured; they 
were pitied, not hated. They had sacrificed themselves 
for what they thought to be the good of the poor and the 
oppressed. But in the case of Marius and his associates 
public professions seemed only a pretext for the prosecution 
of personal ends and the gratification of ignoble passions : 
unbounded ambition with the one; envy, jealousy, und 
revenge with the others. One blow therefore sufficed not 
only to overthrow but almost to annihilate the popular 
party. Marius had so completely exhibited his political 
incapacity to all the world that he suddenly dropped into 
total oblivion and contempt from the summit of popularity 
and the highest office of the republic. It is true he 
escaped a public prosecution, for perhaps his conduct had 
een so far correct or prudent that no formal viclation of 
Jaw could be brought home to him, or it may be that even 
his victorious enemies did not venture to touch the saviour 


of Rome. - 
Departure ‘But his public career was at an end. He was thrust 
of Msris# side and compelled to look on patiently whilst his 


itiooz.” opponents collected the spoils of victory, and, in spite of 
the oath they had taken, treated the agrarian law of 
Saturninus as a dead letter. He lost all confidence in 
himself, so much so that after laying down the consulate 
he had not courage enough to compete for the distinction 
of the censorship, an office which would appear the 
necessary sequence of six consulships. On the pretext 


> Appian, Bell. Giv. i. 82. A fow others, such as Labienus, Geganiue, and 
Delabella, aze mentioned by Orosius, v, 17. 
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of a vow that he had made to the Phrygian mother of 
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the gods, he went to Asia Minor, where he impatiently 


waited for an opportunity which would enable him to 
return to Rome and to show that he was still the great 
military genius he had been. 

The nobility seem not to have abused their victory in 
the prosecution of their humiliated opponents. They 
were even less vindictive than after the fall of the Gracchi. 
One exception however was made. The house of Satur- 
ninus was demolished from the foundations,' and acertain 
Caius Titius is reported to have been condemned by the 
people assembled in its judicial capacity for the offence 
of having had a portrait of him in his house.? This 
severity is the more extraordinary if we compare it with 
what happened after the death of C. Gracchus, when, as 
we are told, many of his admirers erected altars to his 
memory and honoured him with oblations like a god 
without being exposed to the risk of prosecution? But 
it seems that the offence for which C. Titius suffered was 
not his attachment to the memory of Saturninus. He 
was, according to Cicero, a seditious and dangerous 
politician,‘ and having been elected tribune of the people, 
he moved the adoption of an agrarian law, by which, as 
we may suppose, the Appuleian law was to be confirmed 
and its execution secured. It was for the purpose of 
silencing him that he was prosecuted the year after his 
tribunate. On this occasion his friendship for Saturninus, 
as shown by the portrait of him which he had put up in 
his house, was used as an argument to prove his guilt, 
and he was obliged to go into exile. Ina similar manner 
a certain C, Decianus was made to suffer, because he had 
ventured in a forensic speech to lament the death of 
Saturninus.® These few facts show that while the nobility 
were determined to gather the fruits of their victory and 


> Valer. Max. vi. 3, 1. 

2 Valor. Max. viii. 1, damn. 8. Cicsro, P. Kabir. Perd. 9, 24. 

* Plutarch, 0. Gracoh. 18, * Cicero, De Orat. ii. 11, 48, 
® Valer. Max. viii. 1, damn, 2, Cicero, P. ab. Perd. 9, 24, 
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to keep down the defeated democrats, they did not exer- 
cise a reign of terror/ and probably felt secure enough to 
allow their opponents peace on condition of keeping 
quiet. 

The first use which the nobility made of their triumph 
was an act not of revenge but of compensation and 
gratitude. At the time when they were pushed to 
oxtremitios by the triumvirate of Marius, Saturninus, and 
Glaucia, they had, with disgraceful cowardice, abandoned 
their leader Metellus to the vengeance of the democrats, 
and had suffered him to go into exile!’ They now felt it 
to be their duty to restore him to his country and his 
honours. Q. Calidins, a tribune of the people, brought in 
a motion for his recall, and this was voted amid the 
enthusiastic applause not only of the banished nobleman’s 
own friends and party, but, as we are assured, of the 
whole people. On this occasion the son of Metellus 
gained for himself the name of Pius by the indefatigable 
zeal with which he worked for the passing of the motion. 
One of the tribanes of the year, P. Furius, who was a 
personal enemy of Metellus Numidicus, because he had 
been deprived by him in his censorship of his equestrian 
rank, opposed his recall, and would not withdraw his 
opposition even when the son implored him on his knees 
for mercy. Nevertheless, the motion was carried in the 
tribes. Metellus was formally recalled to Rome. His 
entry was a day of triumph for himself and for his party, 
and his opponent Farius, on being accused by the tribune 
C. Canuleius for factious opposition in the following year, 
was torn to pieces in the market-place by the enraged 
populace? 

Above, p. 161. 

+ Dio. rg. 95. Appian, Bell. Civ.i.88. Tha ease of P. Fusius is vory inte 
resting and instructive, It ecoms hat his opposition could not have amounted to 
‘formal intercession, as in that case the motion of Calidins for the recall of Me~ 
tellus cond not have teen put, Itis therefore an illastra:fon and proof of 
‘what has beensaid above (p. 149, n. 3). Furius evidently showod great personal 
courage by trying to ewim against the stream, for the nobility were now able to 


carry everything before them. But he bad previously abandoned the popular 
party, ond had actually joined in the attack on Satarninus and Glaucis, ‘Thus 
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‘Nine years passed now in comparative quiet down to 
the tribunate of M. Livius Drusus in 91 8.c. The annals, 
or, at least, such fragments of them as have been preserved, 
contain nothing from which the contrary might be inferred. 
The boldest demagogues were dead; Marius for a con- 
siderable time was absent from Rome; Sulla had not yet 
emerged from the lower ranks in the magisterial hierarchy, 
and seems to have exercised no influence on the policy of 
the government. We hear of the passing of a law proposed 
jointly by the consuls Cecilius and Didius of the year 
‘98 B.0., which was intended to moderate the unbecoming 
and perilous precipitancy with which it had become 
customary to pass new laws through the legislature. It 
was ordained that a trinundinum—-i.e. two Roman weeks— 
before a law was submitted to the vote of the comitia, its 
contents should be made known to the public, and that 
the votes should be taken on each law separately, not on 
two laws of distinct character and bearing, joined together 
as one, or tacked on to one another.' The wild haste 
with which it had become customary to lay tribunician 
proposals before the popular assembly and to pass into 
laws sudden whims of fanatical demagogues, without 
even consulting the senate, was a mockery of the solemn, 
deliberate, and dignified procedure of the good old time, 
and incompatible with a steady gorernmentand permanent 
legal institutions. Under such cireumstances the legis- 
lation had become a party manoeuvre to serve the purposes 
of the moment. Laws were lightly made, repealed, 
hhe might have thought himself anfe even in his opposition to Matellus. His 
death shows how easy it was for any dominant party at this timo to inflame 
the people to nets of violence, Appian ([. .) says very appropriately, otros 
det 1 uloos éxdarou Erovs tml ras &yopas Cykyrere, 

* Gicoro, Philipp. v. 8, 8; Le Dom. 16, 41. Schol. Bob. p. 310, Orell. 
‘The tacking of one law upon another to make it pass, a practice well known in 
English parliaments, was called in Rome, Jegem per saturam forne; « satura 
wis, according to Festus,e, v.,lex multie aliiv logibua conforta. Cizoro do- 
scribes the lox Oncilia Didin (De Dom. 20, 3): Que ost alia vie, que sententia 
Cacilize legis et Didize nisi hic, ne populo necesso sit in coniunctis rebus com- 
pluribus sut id quod nolit accipere, ant id quod velit repudiare? Strangely 


enough, the lex Cacilia Didia itself is such a law, for the two principal parts 
hare no necessiry connexion with each other, 
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renewed, or cast aside unceremoniously, according to the 
fluctuations of politics. Since the time of the Gracchi 
the constitution of the republic had been in an unsettled 
state, constantly swaying from side to side, so that it 
must have been difficult to know in some cases what the 
law was at any given time. Nor was the form of the 
Roman laws by any means simple, and they were not the 
embodiment of a few principles in general outlines, easily 
apprehended and remembered. On the contrary, as we see 
from the fow preserved fragments of judicial and agrarian 
laws, they were extremely complicated; they entered into 
most minute detail and into numerous specifications; 
they contained a variety of clauses with stipulations, 
reserves, limitations, provisos, and all the legal subtleties 
in which Roman jurists delighted. It is difficult fur us 
to conceive how such extremely fine and delicate work- 
manship could be turned out by the rude process of 
popular mass voting ; how it could ever be tolerated or 
excused that the senate, the only body competent to 
understand and discuss the technicalities of these laws, 
should be ignored by the demagogues; and how a casual 
amob whipped into the market-place by their agents should 
ever have been allowed to imprint the stamp of authorita- 
tive law on a mass of paragraphs which they could not 
have studied, or even read and understood beforehand. 
‘We may judge of the condition of the legislative functions 
in the Roman constitution, if the law of Cacilius and 
Didius, which provided the space of a fortnight for 
examining proposals of law before they could be sub- 
mitted to the legislative assembly, was really an improve- 
ment worth contending for. 

An illustration of the anarchy then reigning in the 
making and execution of the laws is furnished by the 
censorship of Antonius and Valerius which immediately 
followed. Antonius had been accused of ambitus by the 
tribune Duronius, and took his revenge by ejecting him 
from the senate on the plea that he had caused a law to 
be abrogated which limited the expense of dinner parties. 
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Here we see in one example an accumulation of abuses 
and disorders, betokening the decrepitude of the republican 
constitution. A vain attempt to limit private expenses 
by law is no sooner made by one party than it is set 
aside by another party. ‘The author of this sensible 
measure proceeds in perfectly legal form ; nevertheless he 
is punished in an arbitrary manner by an abuse of official 
authority ona false plea, for the gratification of private 
revenge.! 

Since the passing of the judiciary law of C, Gracchus 
in 125 B.o., the knights had discharged the functions of 
judges in the criminal courts, with a single short inter- 
ruption caused by the law of Servilius Cropio,? and they 
had made this privilege a source of great profit to them- 
selves. In the provinces, where they farmed the revenue, 
they could practise extortion at pleasure. They made 
common cause with the governors of the senatorial order, 
conniving at their malpractices and thus gaining impunity 
for their own. If by any chance a proconsul was honest, 
and had the welfare of his province at heart, he became 
the object of their hostility. But cases of this kind were 
of rare occurrence, and could not disturb the usual friendly 
relations between knights and senators, which were un- 
interrupted till the year 95 p.c. In that year Publius 
Rutilius Rufus, a man of consular rank and great merit, 
owas legatus in Asia under the proconsul Quintus Mucius 
Scwvola,? and had for some time to act as governor of the 
province independently of his superior. He was a man 
of considerable culture, familiar with Greek literature and 
philosophy, of which he selected, like most Romans, that 
of the Stoa for his own guidance ; as legate of Metellus 
in the Jugurthine war he had shown himself to be an able 





70, De Orat. ii, 68, 274, 





* Tes 00: quite cextain whether Mucius Sewroln administered the province 
‘of Asia as prator in 99 or 98 mc., or after his consulship 95 n.c. Diodorus, Fxg. 
37, 5, poaks of him as prator (erparmyés.) But asthe tral of Rutilius Rufus 
seems tohave taken place in 93 nc, it is probable that his administration of the 
‘province which supplied the materials for it, had preceded it but a short time. 
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soldier,’ and, like Marius, he had introduced improve- 
ments into the detail of the service, especially by drilling 
the legionary soldiers in the more effective use of the 
sword practised by professional gladiators.? Though not 
belonging by birth to the high nobility, he had succeeded, 
like Marius, with some difficulty in being elected for the 
consulship in 108 8.¢., and had held a command in Italy 
whilst his colleague, Cneius Mallius, prosecuted the war 
in Gaul which ended in the great overthrow of the Roman 
army on the Rhone.’ When, as a man of mature age, he 
accompanied his friend Q. Mucius Scevola as legate 4 into 
Asia, he energetically supported him in the just and firm 
administration of his office.» Thus he drew upon him- 
self the deadly hatred of the farmers of the revenue and 
the Roinan usurers, and on his return to Rome was ac~ 
cused by a certain Apicins of extortion. It seems to have 
been a favourite practice in Rome to accuse a man of the 
very crimes which in his official capacity he had endea~ 
youred to repress. Rufus, too proud to plead to such an 
iniquitous charge, declined the aid of the first forensic 
orators of the age, Antonius and Crassus, who offered to 
defend him. It may be that he knew too well the spirit 
of his judges, who were linked in interest with his prose- 
cutors, and were from the first resolved to condemn him. 
The prostitution of justice was never exhibited more 
shamelessly. The man who with all his might had 
checked the rapacity of the privileged plunderers of the 


1 Above, p. 45. * Vuler. Max. ii, 3, 2. ¥ Aboro, p. 95. 

+ Tho consular dignity of Rufus makes it moro likely that the chief under 
whom he served as legite had the high ravk of proconsul, than that he was 
only pretor. Sen p. 173, 0. 3. 
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provinea was found guilty of extortion, condemned, and 
compelled to leave Rome as an exile. He chose as the 
place of his banishment the province which had been the 
scene of his honourable exertions and the cause of his 
misfortune, and hero he spent the rest of his life, ocoa- 
pied with philosophical studies and the composition of 
historical writings. 

The condemnation of Rutilius Rufus was an outrage 
on public justice. It showed that the knights were un- 
deserving of the high confidence placed in them by C. 
Graccbus when he made them the supreme judges in the 
state, that they did not scruple to abuse their judicial 
functions as a means for enriching themselves at the ex- 
pense of the provinces, and for securing impunity to their 
associates in plundering and cheating the subjects of 
Rome,! There were some among the nobility who desired 
to put an end to these evils, which grew more and more 
unendurable. Problems of a different kind also remained 
to be solved, problems which had never been lost sight of 
by large-minded men since the time of the Gracchi, fore- 
most among which were the extirpation of pauperism in 
town and country, and the equalisation of the rights of 
the Italian allies with those of Roman citizens. The 
difficulty of these problems had hitherto baffled all re- 
formers. ‘The latter especially had’ never been boldly 
taken in hand. It now came to the front. A magnani- 
mous reformer attempted a new solution. He lost his life 
in tho attempt, and then, when peaceful measures had 
failed, a terrible internal war finally settled the question. 

* Vol. ix. p. 462, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
MARCUS LIVIUS DRUSUS. 


Tur man who attempted the great and noble task of deal- 
ing with the internal diseases of the republic was the 
youthful tribune of the year 91 8.c., Marcus Livius 
Drusus, son of that Livius Drusus who, as tribune in 
122 n.c., had outbid the liberality of C. Gracchus by his 
agrarian proposals, for the purpose of undermining the 
popularity of the reformer. By descent, connexion, and 
standing, Drusus was a member of the nobility, for the 
Livian house had long held a prominent position among 
the great families, and his father’s services to the cause 
of the optimates suggested a similar policy for the son.' 
His temper was proud, ardent, impetuous. He had some- 
thing of the noble enthusiaam of the Gracchi. Generous 
and free from all selfishness and meanness,® but without 
political experience, adroitness, and knowledge of men, 
he aspired to a task which surpassed his strength, and 
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which, under the given circumstances, could not be solved 
by peaceful reformatory measures. 

The chief object of the policy of C. Gracchus had been 
the weakening of the senate and the nobility in general. 
Drusus attempted to bring about a reconciliation between 
it and the second great interest in the state, the knights, 
that class which Gracchus had destined to be a counter- 
poise to the senate, but which was now threatening to 
exercise a sort of tyranny over the whole community by 
means of the law courts in which they presided.! The 
reconciliation could be effected only if the knights con- 
sented to surrender a portion of the. exclusive judicial 
rights given to them by the Sempronian laws. Drasus ac- 
cordingly proposed anew judiciary law. Three hundred 
of the foremost knights, in conjunction with the senators, 
were to furnish the judges of the different courts in equal 
proportions. By this measure the senate would recover 
part of the influence it had lost. The knights, without 
entering the senate and without participating in the 
purely political functions of that body, would form with 
the senators a kind of enlarged senate, in which the two 
orders were on a level, and jointly entrusted with the most 
important judicial fanctions.? By a special clause of the 


> Floras, iii. 17: Equites Romani tanta potestate mbnixi ut qai fata for- 
tunasque principum haberent in mana, intereeptis vectigalibus poculatantur 
uo jure rem publica, 

* Liv, Bpit, 71; Drusus judiciariam legem pertulit, ut aqua, parte indicia 
‘penes senatam et equestrem ordinem essent, Appian, Heli Git. i. 35:-rhy Te Bow 
Adv wal rods Fexias, ot udduora BY rére BAAKAOS Bid 7a Bucarrhoia Biepéporro, 
dnl xoud vbw owveyerniv expire, caps uty ob Burduesns de rhy Rowdy dre. 
veyesty ra bucorhpia, vexed (ay 8° ds dxarépout dBc, rly Bovdewriir Bid rds ord- 
us rére Brea wdris dug robs rpiaxoclous érépovs roavbede abrits dnd ray 
Ixxtey toxpeiro Aportyiqy wporxaradeyfiras ak ex rSvbe wévray & 79 péndov 
lai ra Bxarrhpia, ‘The passage of Appian is not quite go clear as that of tha 
epitome of Livy, which admits of no doubt. Bat even Appian's words are 
incompatible with the interpretation that Drusua proposed to raiss the three 
hundred knights to the rank of senators, and to form a now senate twice as 
numerous as the old ons, 80 that the new mombers would have ceased to be 
Knights and have become senators in every reepect. is the view adopted 
by Mommsen, Kim. Gesh, ii, 216, Lange, Hom. Alt. Rudorff, Bim, 
Rechtsgeachichte, i. 93, and Rein in Pauly's Real Encylep. iii, 218, but satis. 
factorily refuted by Zumpt, Rim. Crim, Recht, ii, 1, 238 ft 
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same law a commission was appointed to inquire into cases 
of bribery, and to punish judges found guilty of it. Tt 
is hardly necessary to say that precautionary measures of 
this kind, which reveal the existence of corrupt practices, 
are of very little use if the spirit of society and an over- 
whelming public opinion do not come to the assistance of 
the law. For if the judges of the first courtare not proof 
against temptation, who can guarantee the importiality of 
the superior judges set over them as guardians of justice ?! 

So far as the judiciary law was concerned, Drasus, as 
we have just seen, followed a middle course, differing from 
that taken by C. Gracehus. In his other measures, by 
which he endeavoured to improve the condition of the 
poor population of town and country, he entirely resumed 
the policy of his predecessor. He proposed successively 
laws for the distribution of corn, for the assignation of 
land, and for the establishment of colonies? The first 
was a measure of relief for the city proletarians, for whom 
it was necessary to make some sort of provision to keep 
them submissive and content; the second and third laws 
were a complement to the first, providing for the poor 
cultivators of the soil who could not share in the distri- 
butions of corn in the town. It was a renewed attempt 
to regenerate an independent peasantry as the main sup- 
port of the republic, and to counteract the destructive 
influences of slave labour. 

Drusus was not so isolated in his projects of reform as 
the Gracchi had been. He had an influential following 
among the nobility, which he did not attack like the 
Gracchi as an irreconcilable opponent. Attempting by 
a compromise to regain sume of the privileges which 
the nobility had lost, he was even looked upon as their 
champion,? and was supported by many of the leading men 

Appian, 1c. Cicero, P. Cluent. 66,158; P. Rab, Post.7, 16. 

* Appian, Bel. Civ, 1, 85: 4 2 rby Bipor és roiro xpodeparebay trtyero 
emouiaus woNAais £3 re hy "Iradlay eal Zimerlay eynpioudrais pty Ge OAR 
‘yeyontas Bi obry. This seems to show thet Drusus resumed the colonial 

2 


Jaw proposed by his father in 1222.0. See vol. 
* Cicero, P. Mil, 7, 18:Senatus propugnator atque illis quidem temporibns 
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of the senate, such as M. Amilius Scaurus, L. Licinius CHAP. 

Crassus, Q. Mucius Scwvola the augur, M. Antonius, Q. 2! 
Lutatins Catulus, C. Aurelins Cotta, and P. Sulpicins 
Rufus. He had thus on his side the most influential, if 
not the most numerous, party in the senate. He was also 
sure of the assent of those knights who by his law had a 
prospect of rising above the mass of their order, and to be 
ranked almost on a level with the ruling families. But 
lhe found by experience, what all men must find who 
adopt a middle course, that the extreme partisans on both 
sides were dissatisfied, and were banded together against 
‘him by their common hatred. If moderate and wise 
Politicians supported him, and perhaps even urged him 
on,' if men like Scaurus and Crassus spoke for his pro- 
posals, Marcius Philippus, consul of the year, Q. Ser- 
vilius Copio, and others were his bitterest onemios, and 
the great mass of the knights, who saw themselves ex- 
cluded from the honours reserved to a few, made common 
cause with them.? 

The consul Marcius Philippus had not always been an 
extreme partisan of the reactionary party of which he 
uow was the embodiment. On the contrary he had, as ee 
tribune of the people, proposed an agrarian law which Gus Pile 
breathed the spirit of the Gracchi. On this occa- ‘PY 
sion he had asserted that in the whole body of citizens 
there were not two thousand men of substance,‘ and, 
as appears from Cicero’s expressions, he recommended 
a sweeping confiscation for the benefit of the great mass 
of proletarians. He was, however, soon convinced that 
his efforts in this direction were vain, or perhaps that 
they were pernicious, and was prevailed upon to drop his 





De Orat. i. 1, 24: Bias tribunatu pro seuatus auctoritate 
Epit. 71; Drusus, quo maioribus viribas senatus causam gus- 
eeptam tueretur, etc, Vell, Pat ii, 13, 

* This is reported of Scaurus, who, being threatened with a prosecution by 
Ceepio, called upon Drusus to depriveths knights of judicial functions. Ascon. 
‘ad Ciceron, P. Scaur, 21. * Appian, Bell. Civ. 1, 35. 

* Cicoro, De Off ji. 21, 78: Copitalis oratio ot ad equationem bonorum per 
‘tinens, qua poste que potast esse maior ? 

* Cicero, L.e.: Non esse in civitate duo milia hominum qui rem haberent. 
we 
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BOOK proposed law.! He changed sides, and henceforward be- 
tL. came 2 virulent opponent of the party of reform. 
‘Reaction- Q. Servilins Ceepio was the son of the consul of 106 
icf a0. the author of the Servilian law which was in- 
tended to reverse the judiciary law of C. Gracchus, but 
better known for his misfortunes, his great defeat on the 
Rhone, his prosecution, and exile? Both father and son 
swere zealous members of the conservative party, but the 
son seems to have been the more violent of the two. He 
‘had played a prominent part in the street riot by which 
the first attempt of Saturninus in 108 z.c. to pass a fru- 
mentarian law was thwarted, and he appeared again as a 
champion of the nobility in 100 2.0, when Saturninus 
with the help of the veterans of Marius bore down all 
opposition and carried the Appuleian law ¢ which indirectly 
led to the exile of Metellus.! For the first offence he was 
prosecuted, but acquitted.© What part he played during 
the short ascendency of the democratic party we do not 
know. Perhaps he was wise enough to keep himself out 
of the way; but when Saturninus and Glaucia had been 
slain in open revolt, and the optimates had regained 
possession of the government, he came to the front again, 
and now he joined with Marcius Philippus and others of 
the extreme reactionists to resist the compromise pro- 
posed by Drusus, although Drusus had been connected with 
him by intimate friendship and even by intermarriage.’ 





Aim | Whilst the jadioiary law of Drusus produced divisions 
{ule ° in the nobility as well as among the knights, his proposals 
allios of agrarian and colonial laws had the same effect among 


the Italians. Those Italians who held in possession por- 
tions of public land belonging to the state were naturally 


+ Cicero, Lo,: Antiquari legom facile passus est. 

+ Abore, p. 117, Both men, fatherand son, had the samename, Their rela- 
tionship is nowhere distinctly stated, but may be inferred from the dates. Sea 
Mommson, 2. G. fi. 205, n. * Above, p. 07. 

+ Aboro, p. 157 * Abore, p. 162. + Above, p. 161. 

* Dio C., Fig. 96, 8. He sooms to have been extremely contentious, and 
fell out with men of his own party, such us M. Xmilius Scaurus, whom ho 
prosecuted, and by whom he was prosecuted ia tim. Cie. P. Seaur. 1, 2, 
‘Aseon. in Soaur. p. 21, Orelli. 
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apprehensive that it was the intention of Drusus to take 
this land from them, and to divide it in assignments 
among the poorer citizens; for apart from the reserved 
public land in Campania, not much was left to be disposed 
of, since by the law of 111 u,c.' all the: occupations of 
Roman citizens had been declared to be no longer public 
but private property. The Italian allies had been very: 
much alarmed already by the Sempronian laws, which 
seemed to them to be directed against the security of 
their possessions. At that time they had succeeded in 
having them solemnly guaranteed by the Roman govern- 
ment. But now the danger of spoliation presented itself 
again, for where was land to be found in Italy for distri- 
bution, unless the possessions of the allies were seized for 
the purpose?? ‘The allies.found their apprehensions shared 
by the knights, who, as farmers-of the taxes of the public 
land in Italy, were threatened with a loss of their profits. 
They made therefore common canse with the Italian oecu- 
piers of land in resisting the proposed laws of Drusus. 
‘We are told that a great number of them collected to- 
gether in Rome, especially from Etruria and Umbria, 
determined to prevent the passing of the obnoxious laws. 

If the rich Italians who were occupiers of public Jand 
combined with the aristocratic party in Rome to resist 
the proposed law of Drusus, their poorer countrymen were 
stimulated by identical interests with the poorer Romana 
to support it. Drusus must have intended to. let them 
benefit by the breaking up of the large estates by assign- 
ing to them small allotments for tillage; for as the final 
object of his reform was the equalisation of their rights 
with those of Roman citizens, he cannot have intended to 
treat them differently in. respect of the improvement of 
their economical position. But like the Gracchi he kept 
in reserve the great measure of extending the Roman 


\ The Thorism law, Soe p. 9. 1 Vol. iv. p. 415. 

+ A carious expression ie reported of Drusus, which may have reference to 
the difficulty of finding land.for sssignments, * He had eft nothing to give 
away except the sky and mud.’ Aurel, Viot. 66: Nemini so od largiendun 
preter calum et eenum reliquiste, 
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citizenship to the Italians, intending first to complete the 
reforms within the body of the old citizens, and, when 
this should have been accomplished, to obtain their con- 
sent for the greatest and most comprehensive reform of 
all. As long as this reform was unaccomplished, the two 
classes of Italians, the great landowners and the poor 
peasants, were opposed to each other by conflicting inte- 
rests. The bestowing of the Roman franchise on both 
might have reeonciled both ; it would have guaranteed to 
the occupiers the right of property in those portions of 
public land which were not resumed by the state for dis- 
tribution to the poor; and these latter would, as Roman 
eitizens, have shared in all colonies and assignations of 
land, Lastly both classes, rich and poor, would be raised 
from their inferior position, and be freed from the op- 
pressive and degrading disabilities which exposed them 
to the arbitrary treatment of Roman officials; they would 
in private and in public life have equal chances with their 
Roman competitors, in buying and selling no less than in 
the honours and dignities of the republic. 

‘Thus the motions of Drusus had stirred up the whole 
eommunity to the very bottom. Everything was unsettled. 
‘No class felt unqualified satisfaction and full confidence 
except the city proletarians, whose right to be fed at the 
public expense was in no way curtailed by Drusus, either 
because he dared not offend a class which overawed the 
legislative assemblies, or because the burden of the fru- 
mentatian laws was to be borne not by any othor class of 
citizens, but by the state as a whole.’ 

The radical projects of reform proposed by Drasus 
could not fail to raise a storm of opposition; but we have 
no knowledge of the detail of the struggles that ensued, 
aa all contemporary and immediate sources of information 
are lost to us. It is but occasionally that a stream of 


4 Wo are not told how Drusus intended to raise the means for the enormous 
expense entailed by the distribution of cheap com, Pliny (Hist. Nat. xxii, 
3, 18) speaks of & measure for debasing the coinage, But euch a measure 
could not have been intended to meet the difficulty, and it would have been 
utterly inadequate. 
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light falls on isolated incidents of the time, and enables us, 


though very imperfectly, to form a conception of the charac- _*" 


ter of those struggles. Thus we are told that Drusus threat 
ened to hurl Cepio down the Tarpeian rock, if he continued 
his opposition. The consul Philippus, when interrupting 
Drnsus in a public meeting, was actually seized by one of 
the tribune’s men and dragged to prison from the midst of 
the assembly with such violence and brutality that blood 
flowed from his face.' Theconsul bitterly complained to the 
people that the senate deserted him, and declared that he 
must have a different senate, if he was expected to main- 
tain order and law. Such charges exasperated of course 
those senators who were in favour of the reforms of 
Drusus, and called forth angry recrimination. Crassus 
delivered a thundering speech in the senate, defending the 
Joyalty of his party from all aspersions, and he produced 
such an impression on the majority that a formal resolu- 
tion was adopted, in which the consul’s charges against 
the senate were refuted.’ At length Drusus carried his 
point. His proposals on the selection of judges, on the 
distribution of corn and land, were passed into laws, 
though in an irregular manner, with the employment of 
force, against the auspicia and with the violation of the 
lex Cacilia-Didia? The senate protested, and declared 
the laws null and void.* But Drusus disregarded this 

* Val. Max. ix. 6,2: Perum habuit M, Drusus L. Philippum coosulem, 
quia interfari concionantem ausus fuerat, obtorta gula, ét quidem non per via 
torem sed pet clientem suum adeo violenter in carcorem priccipitem egiase ut 
rmaltus ¢ naribua eius ervor profundoretar. Aurel. Viet. 6. 

2 Cicero, De Orat. iii. 1,14. The wording of tho resolution was: Ut 
‘populo Romano satisflerst nunquam senatus aeque consilium rei publice neque 
‘idem defuisse, ‘This was in truth an empty phrase, to which every senator 
‘and every party could without hesitation assent, Nevertheless Cicero talks 
about it as of a great act of hercism. It was certainly the last rhetorient 
effort of the great orator M. Crassus : in the worde of Cicero, ‘illa tanquam 
eygnea foit divini hominis vox et oratio.’ Crassus diet sovon days after- 
‘wards of a fever which had sciaed hin while delivering that speech. 

* Above, p. 171. 

4 Liv. 71. Ascon. in Corel. p. 68. Diodor. xxvii, 10,3. The cireum- 
stantial account given by Diodorus can herdly admit of a doubt that the de- 
claration of the senute was mado not only during the tribuneship of Drosis, 
‘utactually in bis presence, and that he voluntarily abstained from hie eon 
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Whether in his high-handed course he was followed by 
* the moderate party of the nobility, we have no means of 
ascertaining. On the whole it is probable that they 
lacked the courage either to join him without reserve, or 
to disavow him. Their action seems characterized by the 
same faintheartedness and fickleness which they had evinced 
with regard to Saturninus and Marius. The name of the 
latter is never mentioned in all these proceedings, 
although he must at that time have returned from his 
journey to Asia.! He remained in the background pro- 
bably because he was disgusted with his ill-success on a 
former occasion, and rightly felt that the political arena 
was not the field on which his own personal talents could 
be most advantageously displayed. 
Drusus had now carried all his measures of reform. but 
one, and this was the most important and difficult of all. 


the italian He had not yet bestowed the Roman franchise upon the 


allies, 


Ttalians; his year of office was drawing to its end, and the 
tribuneship of the following year was to be held not by 
him but by violent opponents of his policy, among them 
Quintus Varius. The ¢lection of these men shows that 






But it eannot be said that his policy in this 
le. Forafter haring used fores and violence 
to get his laws passed in the popular assembly, how could he look on with in- 
difference, when the validity of these laws was impugned in the senate, and 
when a resolution to declare their illegality was proposed, whieh by virtue of 

in office he could have stopped? The policy of Drasus will appear still more 
extraordinary if we recollect that Saturainus in o similar position had thought 
it necessary to secure the senate’s assent, or at least to restrain the senate’s oppo- 
sition by forcing upon them an oath in farour of tho obnoxious law (p. 159). 
Could Drusus Inok upen the senst’s protest as of no wecount, and as not de- 
serving regard or even notice? Could he think that his Inws were in no ease 
Tiable to be invalidated? According to Diodoras himself, this was by no 
means his view. Diodorus makes him say that the senate itself would hare to 
repent if his laws were set aside, because in that euse the tyranny of the 
nights in the Inw courts would continne, Taking all this into consideration, 
wo may perhaps be justified in surmising that the statement of Diodorus 
proceeds on a false sssumption or is based on some misunderstanding. Per- 
aps it refers only to a preliminary informal deliberation in the senate, not 
to 0 formal debate and resolution. * Abore, p. 168. 
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the popularity of Drusus was waning, and that the 
opposite party was gaining ground. Nor is this difficult 
to understand. For as soon as the sovereign rights 
and special privileges of the Roman pecple came in 
question, and it was proposed to receive subjects as follow- 
citizens, the narrow-minded selfishness of all classes of the 
old citizens was aroused, and it was easy to represent « 
statesman as an enemy of the republic and as a traitor, 
whose views ranged wider and who embraced with bis 
sympathy all the people of Italy. ‘The overbearing pride 
and self-sufficiency of the Roman citizens attributed by 
Livy the historian to the consuls of the year 340 B.c.,! 
when the Latins for the first time claimed equal rights, 
had not long before the present time baffled the efforts of 
Fulvias Flaccus, 125 3.0., and now it was again at work 
with the fatal effect of preventing the peacefal solution of 
a problem which could no longer be postponed, and thus 
causing the most terrible and desolating of all the wars 
that ever afflicted Italy. 

‘The enemies of Drasus, it appears, shrunk from no 
misrepresentation and calumny to deprive him of the 
confidence of the people. ‘The charge of aspiring to 
absolute power, though ridiculous in itsclf and no longer 
novel, was made once more. He was also represented as 
a traitor, and dark hints were thrown out about a con- 
spiracy between him and the allies. Et was reluted that 
the Latins had planned the murder of the consul Philip- 
pus, which was to be effected on the occasion of the great 
Latin festival annually celebrated on the Mons Albanus. 
It was said that Drusus had been privy to this plan, but 
had been generous enough to give warning of the danger 
to his opponent.? On another occasion, as was rumoured, 
ten thousand Marsians, under the command of Pompedius, 
had been actually on theix march to Rome, armed with 
swords hidden under their clothes, with the intention of 
surrounding the senate and compelling it by force to 
grant them the Roman franchise. Itwas further related 

& Liv. viii. 5, + Wol. iv. p. 421. * Aural. Victor, 66, 12, 
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that this body of men was met on the road by a certain 
C. Domitius, and that Pompwedius told him in full simpli- 
city what their intention was, adding that they acted in 
concert with the tribunes. The Marsians were in earnest, 
but they were not unreasonable. When Domitius repre- 
sented to them that they would obtain their object more 
easily in a peaceful way, as the senate without any com- 
pulsion would grant the request of the allies, they turned 
upon their heels and marched quietly home again.! This 
silly story was evidently invented not by the historians, but 
by the party which desired to cast suspicion on Drusus, 
and it was intended to deceive a thoughtless and very 
foolish public. Yet there were other rumours still more 
absurd. Our coneeption of the intelligence and sound 
sense of the Roman commons receives a sewere shock from 
the story spread about a terrible oath taken by the Italian 
conspirators, to the effect that they would bind themselves 
in everything to obey Drusus, and to spare neither their 
own lives nor their children or parents, if he should re- 
quire it, all for the purpose of obtaining the Roman 
franchise* The intention of this and other calumnies 
evidently was to make Drusus the object of general 
detestation as an enemy of the genuine republic, as a 
betrayer of the interests of Rome, and as a possible 
tyrant. 

The situation became more and more critical. The 
excitement among the Italians grew from day to day. 
‘They naturally looked upon Drusus as the only man 

» Diodor. Fr. xxxvil. 18. 

* Diodor. Fr. xxxvii. 11: ‘Owns rbe Ala riv Kaxerdiavsoy wal thy “Eoriay 
‘ris ‘Payys ual adv morpiow airiis*apny seal tb» yerdpyny “Hhioy al why wep 
oirw Gav renal purdv Ti, bru BU robs erleras yeyernpévous wie Phyns hte 
Biovs kal robs euvautfoarres hr tryquorlay airfis fpwas, rbv abrby pldor Kal 
modiuioy Hyhrecbas Apodry ual pire Blov fre Téevoy Kal yorker undquiis 
gelacoda: Yuxiis, dav oyudépy Apoioy te Kel rois tbs abrby Ypner dusourw. 
"bay 8 yorwuai ronlias 76 Aprbeon vbuy rarplBa trrheouas Thy “Pouny wal 
eyoroy ebepyérnv Dpoiaey” al rbv Spuov r6vBe xapaBbow bs hw ukdvora xdel- 
corois Birwyau ry wodroy. It in not difficult to eee that this-oath is a pure 
invention. How could the Italians evear by the gods of the Roman common~ 
‘wealth, of which they were yet refused the sight of citizens? Tho lie is ci 
cumstantial, but not plausitie, 
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capable of upholding their cause, and it is not at all im- 
probable that numbers of them were even now resolved, 
that if the right they claimed were refused them, they 
would win it by force of arms. In this anxious time it 
happened that Drusus on one oceasion, when he had been 
speaking in the forum, had a fainting fit and was taken 
seriously ill in consequence. Then might clearly be seen 
the estimation in which he was held by all the people of 
Italy; for everywhere ardent prayers and vows for his 
recovery were made, and his adherents gathered round 
him to protect him from the fate of the Gracchi and Satur- 
ninus. All the elements for a terrible outbreak were 
collected, and a, new contest seemed impending, when the 
leader of the popular party was suddevly smitten down by 
an assassin or by disease. Before the day had come for 
taking the votes of the people on the proposed law, Drusus 
was one evening in the porch of his house in the act of 
taking leave of his friends, when he suddenly collapsed, 
struck, it is said, by a dagger, and in a few hours he was a 
corpse. Whether he was really murdered, and by whom, 
never appeared; nor has history down to the present day 
lifted the veil which hides the mysterious end of this 
imysterious man.' 


1 In this as in all eimilnr cases conflicting guesses and statements were 
naturally made as to the person guilty of the crime; and without a shadow of 
evidence, the personal or political enomies of Drusus were named as the 
murderers. ‘Thus Cicero (De Nat. Deor. ii, 33, 81) does not scrugle to namo 
{the tribune Q. Varius, who was known as one of the most active opponents of 
the extension of the Roman fraachiso tothe Italians. Others charged Mareius 
Philippus or Ceepio with the deed (Aurel. Vict. 66). These assertions do not 
even deserve to be examinod a8 to tho rolutive dogros of thoir probability; 
especially ag after ll it must appoar doubtful whether Drusus was murdered 
or died 8 natural death, According to Seneca (Ne Brevitace Vite, 6), it was a 
matter of dispute whether Drusus died by the hand of a murderer or by his 
own, Other writers imply that he did not dio. violent Couth. Florus, for 
instance, says (iii 17, 2): subita morte correptus, and ib. 9: Drusum matura 
morsabetulit. ‘The fact is thr: Drusus-was subject to the falling sickness (morbus 
‘conitialis), which bad once attacked him in the forum, With reference to this 
incident the absurd report was spread by the enomies of Drusus, that he had 
himself brought about this fit by drinking goat's blood, in order thet his 
‘opponent: Cepio might be suspected of having given him poison, (Plin. Hise 
Net. xxviii. 9.) Isit possible to imagine anything more silly? There seems 
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‘Tho death of Livius Drasus put an ond to all prospects 


-—- Of @ conciliatory policy with regard to Italian allies, and 


brought about one of those sudden revulsions, so frequent 
in the internal history of Rome, by which the opponents 
of the party lately all-powerful were enabled to assume 
the control of affairs, to punish their enemies, and to 
repeal or mar their legislative measures. Q. Varius, 
elected tribune of the people for the year 90 B.c., made 
himself the tool of this reaction. He brought forward a 
new law de maiesiate to widen the scope of the law of 
Appuleius,' and to punish as high treason all secret rela- 
tions to and transactions with foreign communities. On 
the authority of this law, and under the protection of the 
armed knights, who prevented all opposition by force, a 
tribunal was established for the trial and punishment of 
all those who, as was alleged, had encouraged the allies to 
rebellion.? Calpurnius Bestia, Aurelius Cotta, Mummius, 
and many others were found guilty. The court proceeded 
in open defiance of all formal rights and justice, and re- 
lentlessly sent into banishment numbers of the political 
opponents who appeared troublesome to those in power.# 
It was hoped that by this severity a movement could be 
suppressed which in consequence of the agitation of 
Drusus had spread over a greut part of Italy. But the 
effect was the very opposite of what was expected. The 
to have been no limit to the gossip and the foolish seandal of the society of 
that age; and the annalists did not seruple to embody it in their narratives. 
‘We should, however, hardly wonder at this, us even Tacitus ie not above the 
same weakness. If wo take all the eireumstances into consideration, it seems 
more likely that Drasas died in a fit of apoplexy, than that: he was murdered. 
So0 Macaulay, Mist. of Eng., ch. iv., on the popular belief of the murder of 
‘eminent men. 

+ Above, p. 149. Cf. A. W. Zompt, Criminatrecht, ji, 1, 201 ff 

+ Appian, Bell. Ciz.i. 87: of fxveis Kéurrey Obépior Bfuapxev Eeagay Lonyh- 
carta epics dvas nard ray cols "redubrais ert a xowd gevepias 9 uplpa Bon 
obrray, «tds 

* Avct, ad Heronn. ii, 28, 45: Sulpicius qui imtorcosaorat, no exules, quibus 
‘causam dicere non licuiseet, reducerentur, idem potterius immutata voluntate 
cum eandem legem ferret, aliam se ferre dicebat propter nomiaum commuta- 
tionem. Non enim exules sed vi eiectos se reducero aiebat, Those violent 
proceedings may be looked upon as a. proparation for the Sullanian pro- 
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fire smouldering in secret was not put out, but fanned into 
a flame.t The remnant of patience and longsuffering 
which the allies had shown for a great length of time was 
exhausted ; the fiercest animosity wus engendered, and the 
settlement of the pending question was removed from the 
forum to the field of battle. 


* Thecom; ve and minute narrative of Appian( Bell. Civ. i.87) shows 
that tho commissions for the trial of high treason wore not firet established by 
Varius after the actual outbreak of the Social war, as might almost appear from 
the short notice given by Asconius (in Scaur. 22, and én Cornet. 73), But itis 
evident that the trials had commenced before and wore continued for some time 
afterthe war had begun (Cicero, Brut. 89, 305). ‘Thevery commencement of 
hostilities by the allies furnished the prosacation with proofs of the guilt of the 
nceused. For some time the Roman srms were expectad to put down tha rebel- 
ion, and s0 long ae that hope Insted, the ruling party would naturally continue 
to rid themselves of their opponents by prosecutions under the law of Varius, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE SOCIAL WAR. 


Wrrx the failure of the policy of Livius Drusus, 90 3.c., 
vanished the last hope which the allies might have enter- 
tained of obtaining the Roman franchise in a peaceable 
manner. From the first mooting of this question by 
Tiberius Gracchus nearly half a century had paased, and 
in this long period the hopes of a reform so unjustly 
delayed, and of final deliverance from a condition which 
had become insupportable, had often been raised and as 
often been disappointed. Under the impression of the 
terror caused in all Italy by the threatened invasion of 
the northern barbarians, the complaints of the Italians 
had been momentarily silenced ; but after the victories of 
Marius they expected that their grievances would at last 
receive attention, the more so as Marius and the popular 
party, which had always befriended them, were now in 
the ascendant. But again their expectations were doomed 
to be disappointed. A violent reaction succeeded the fall 
of Saturninus. But when in Livius Drusus a politician 
came forward from the ranks of the nobility, like another 
Gracchus, to take up the cause of the oppressed, the 
movement among the Italians assumed a different 
character. Distinct promises were made, engagements 
were taken, a line of action was proposed which should 
not only persuade but compel Rome to abandon her old 
aystem of exclusiveness. The excitement thus spread 
over the greater part of Italy was not likely to be allayed 
by the sudden death of Drusus. The leaders of the party 
of action among the allieg felt that the time had come 
when a peaceful settlement of the question was no longer 
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possible, and an appeal to arms was the inevitable con- CHAP. 
Pemasiices eae 
It may appear strange that they were so long in Circum- 
coming to this conclusion, The injustice they had suffered fouling to 
was 0 outrageous, the indignities to which they were stich the 
‘ ei allies to 
exposed were so galling, that we can hardly conceive how Rome. 
men so proud and brave could tamely submit to them so 
long. It is true they had been reduced to extreme weak- 
ness by the crafty policy of the Romans, who had dissolved 
all the ancient confederations of the Italians. - But this 
isolation of the different communities cannot of itself 
explain their long submission to Roman supremacy. We 
must remember that, if the Italians had lost much by 
their connexion with Rome, they also derived from it 
considerable advantages, and that in the management of 
their own local affairs they were left pretty much to do 
what they liked. They were left in the enjoyment of 
their own laws and customs; their languages and their 
national life were not interfered with ; they were protected 
from foreign enemies by « powerful arm; peace and order 
were secure all over Italy; the foreign expeditions and 
conquests attracted the warlike youth of all the peninsula, 
and offered them a share of booty and the prospect of 
other attractive advantages. Thus the Italians would 
never have dreamed of being disloyal to Rome if the 
" political rights of the community of which they were de 
facto members had not been persistently denied them. 
In every township the local nobility had obtained the 
government through the influence of Rome, which had 
always been asserted in favour of the aristocraey.' They 
had obtained the use of large tracts of public land, and 
they had thus been attached to Rome by a double interest. 
- The numerous Latin colonies scattered over Italy had in 
the course of time spread the institutions, customs, and 
language of Rome. A large number of Italians was 
constantly attracted to Rome, and many of them in time 
returned to their homes. Many causes were thus at work 
+ Soe rol. ip. S41, 
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to amalgamate Romans and Italians into one homogeneous 
body. Nothing was wanting but to assimilate the political 
rights of the two constituent parts of the state. If this 
had been done in time, and by a peaceful process, such as 
the more enlightened Roman statesmen designed, the 
commonwealth might have been built up again on a new 
and broader basis, and new life would have been infused 
into the republican institutions. 

The movements which no doubt took place in the 
interior of the Italian communities have not been re- 
corded, or, at any rate, the records are lost to us. But 
we are no doubt entitled to suppose that in them the 
same parties existed which we find in Rome, as in every 
community endowed with political life, parties which are 
caused by the opposition of high and low, of rich and 
poor, of aristocracy and democracy. The nobility in the 
Ttalian commonwealth, as we have seen, were by their 
interests closely bound to Rome, which secured their 
influence and their possessions. Of course they were 
adverse to any change in the existing state of things as 
long as their local influence and their possessions were 
secured to them. Yet there must have been in the Italian 
nobility, as in that of Rome, some noble-minded and 
aspiring men who were not swayed merely by calculations 
of pecuniary interest. Such men must have felt cramped 
and confined in the narrow sphere which the jealous 
policy of Rome assigned to them. Whilst the lower class 
of people, satisfied with material well-being, as is usually 
the case, smarted less under political disabilities, the 
more prominent families must have keenly felt the in- 
justice under which they were suffering, as long as men 
of their class, however distinguished by personal merit, 
had no chance of rising to any high civil or military 
office, These were precisely the men who by their 
frequent presence in Rome were naturally led to institute 
comparisons between their own legal status and that of 
Roman citizens, and such reflections could not fail to 
shake their loyalty. It is possible that the great mass of 
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the common people had comparatively little sympathy with cI? 
those who aspired to political equality with Rome. But —'’_ 
though they were not much affected by their political 
disabilities, they felt very keenly their exclusion from 
numerous private and economical prerogatives of the 

Roman citizens, their subjection to the severe martial law 

of Rome, the unfair division of booty and other gains of 

war, and their exclusion from colonies and assignments of 

land. 

Whether in consequence of these different grievances State of 
of the tivo classes they were induced to act in concert for £078 4, 
attaining a common end, or whether in some places tho Ssbsiian, 
democratic party obtained the preponderance and carried the Etras- 
the aristocracy with it, we are not enabled to decide with ™* 
any degree of certainty. It appears that, or’ the whole, 
among the Sabellian races, where the small independent 
peasantry was most intact, the whole population with few 
exceptions unanimously pursued the same end, the reali- 
sation of full equality with Rome. On the other hand, 
we can see clearly that in Etruria and Umbria the move- 
ment was held down, apparently by the local nobility, 
which was in these parts most influential, until the spirit 
of revolt gained ground towards the end of the first 
year’s campaign, in consequence of the Roman reverses. 

But, as we have seen, the meagreness of our information 
prevents us from examining the details of the internal 
divisions among the Italians. 

Nowhere so much as in this part of the history of vital na- 
Rome have we to regret the loss of the greater part of ‘0 of the 
Livy’s grand work. The scanty summaries of the lost” * 
books and a most superficial narrative of Appian, full of 
biunders and oversights, together with the chronicle of 
Orosius and a few fragmentary scraps from Diodorus, 
compose all the original sources from which we are 
obliged to piece together a picture of this most memorable 
of all the struggles of the Roman republic. A connected 
narrative is therefore absolutely impossible. The isolated 
facts, casually preserved, yield scarcely more than a 

Vou. Vv. ° 
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general impression of the course of the war. We might 
be inclined to pass them over altogether as undeserving 
special study. But they show nevertheless that Rome 
never was so near her destruction as in this war, and that 
her downfall was averted not by the heroism of her 
citizens, as in the war with Hannibal, but by a reversal 
of that policy of selfish exclusion and haughty disdain, a 
reversal forced upon her by a series of defeats. The final 
issue of the war confirmed the justice and the wisdom 
of the reforms planned by the Gracchi and by Livins 
Drusus. 

The Italian communities which joined together in the 
war with Rome were all of Sabellian race. We meet here 
again the old familiar mames of the Samnite wars; the 
Marsians, Pelignians, Samnites, Marrucinians, Vestinians, 
Hirpinians, Picentians, Frentanians, Lucanians, and the 
various tribes of Apulia. All these had their seats in the 
north-east, east, and south-east of Rome, in the central 
mountain-range of Italy, in the plain along the Adriatic 
Sea, and in the whole breadth of the southern part of the 
peninsula. They surrounded Rome in a wide semicircle, 
and thus compelled her to split up her forces in order to 
confront her enemies on three sides. On the side of 
Rome were ranged first the citizens of the thirty-five 
tribes, then all the Roman and Latin colonies, the Greek 
towns along the coast of southern Italy, and lastly the 
Etruscans and Umbrians. But Rome disposed moreover 
of all the resources of the provinces from which auxiliary 
troops and supplies were drawn, and she could make use 
of the whole naval force of the republic, which, on a line 
of coast extended like that of Italy, might be of the 
greatest advantage. To what extent the Romans availed 
themselves of the services of their fleet we do not know. 
It is not altogether improbable that they made little use 
of it, as at the time of the outbreak of the war it was 
probably in a neglected condition, and as means were 
wanting to fit it out in proper style. Yet the Greck 
cities of Italy, Sicily, Greece, and Asia, as well as Mas- 
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silia in Gaul and Utica in Africa, would no doubt have 


been able to place ships at the disposal of Rome, if the _¥! 


Bomans had paid that attention to naval operations which 
the cirenmstances of the time seemed to demand. Thus 
then perhaps the dearth of historical records for the 
Social war is not the explanation of the fact that maritime 
operations are never mentioned in the scanty notices 
which have come down to us. If, on the other hand, 
very little mention is made of the employment of auxiliary 
forces drawn from the provinces,' we have good reason to 
know that no inference should be drawn from this silence 
as to any reluctance of the Roman government to avail 
themselves of such help. We have had frequent occasion 
to point out the national weakness of the Roman annalists, 
who thought it derogatory to Roman dignity to mention 
military services rendered by foreign auxiliaries, and 
therefore frequently suppressed the truth. 
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From a strategical and political point of view Rome The sims 
had a great advantage over the scattered Italians, in her 8°), op 
central position and in her old and tried institutions, the allies. 


which secured unity of action. The great importance of 
the former has been pointed out before.’ The advantages 
of a. firmly established civil organization are self-evident, 
especially in a conflict with a confederation of many states 
which had only just been formed under the stress of 
necessity, and had no natural and permanent coherence 
and no historical centre. After the Italians had once 
taken up arms against Rome, their object could no longer 
be to conquer for themselves the right of Roman citizen- 
chip. They could not wish to force their way within the 
precinets from which they had been excluded, and then as 
conquerors to settle down as fellow citizens by the side of 
their defeated enemies, On the contrary they aspired to 
establish a separate community for themselves. In faces 
their rebellion against Rome was nothing else that 

» Plutarch, Sertor. 4, Besides Caule wo find only Numidions, Maure!ty 
inns, and troops from Pontus mentioned as employed in the course of the war, 

# See vol. i. p. 275. + Vol. i, p. 462. 
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secession on a larger scale, but still a secession in the 
spirit which animated the ancient plebs, when they en- 
camped on the Sacred Hill. The state which they wished 
to form could, under the circumstances, be only a con- 
federation. Their proceeding was therefore a retrograde 
step, from the centralised state built up by the Romans, 
to the old national league, such as it had existed in 
primeval times in every part of Italy, in Latium no less 
than among the Sabellian races. These leagues had never 
been firm and durable political ties. They were formed 
for mutual protection, and served hardly any other than 
military purposes. No doubt the Italians had learnt 
under the supremacy of Rome to aspire to wore, but for 
the present military exigencies were alone of: importance, 
and their chief care was directed to a military organiza- 
tion. They proposed to elect annually two federal: chief 
captains after the model of the Roman consuls, and to 
place by their side a senate of five hundred members. 
How these captains and senators were to be elected we 
are not informed. The Italians were in a situation 
differing essentially from that of the Roman republic. 
‘Whereas the latter had grown and spread from the given 
centre of the capital, which itself had become great and 
populous with the gradual expansion of the outer boundary, 
the new Italian confederation existed before it had a 
capital and a centre, and its first task was to create one 
artificially. 

In choosing for this purpose the town of Corfinium, 
situated in the midst of the mountain tracts of the 
Pelignians, eastward of Take Fucinns, the Italians were 
determined apparently by the comparative seclusion and 
difficulty of access, a consideration which the primary 
importance of safety might justify, but which overlooked 
the fact that the capital of an extensive country must 
not be hidden away ina corner. The name of Corfinium 
was significantly changed into Italica.! It was to become 
henceforth the rallying point of the genuine Italian 

* Strabo, v. 4, 2. 
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people and the seat of a new state, no longer Roman but 
Italian. We are not expressly informed whether it was 
the intention of the confederation to expand Italica after 
the model of Rome, so that popular assemblies could be 
held there, like the Roman comitia, for the exercise of the 
sovereign rights of the confederated Italians, or whether 
the new confederation was intended to exercise its legis- 
lative functions through delegates. The latter idea, which 
was altogether alien to the conceptions of antiquity, could 
scarcely have presented itself to the Italians. They were 
no doubt impressed with the prevailing conviction that 
the sovereign rights could be exercised directly only by 
the people at large. In that case the insufficiency of the 
new organization is still more apparent, and the radical 
faults connected with the legislative assemblies at Rome 
would have been repeated on a magnified scale, In Rome 
itself there was at least a vast population containing a 
considerable proportion of the total of Roman citizens; 
and great numbers of those who were settled in the 
country, tribes even at great distances from the capital, 
were from time to time drawn to Rome by business or 
pleasure, so that the assemblies in the Forum or the 
Campus Martius might to some extent be looked upon as 
a fair representation of the people. But how could a 
mountain city like Corfinium ever attract either a 
permanent or a temporary population in any way entitled 
to act for all the allied communities? 

For the moment, or at least as long as the war lasted, 
such defects and difficulties might be disregarded. It 
might be hoped that, independence and peace having once 
been secured, the internal organization of the new state 
aight be completed at leisure. The first duty now was 
to collect armies and to place tried commanders at their 
head. This wasdone, no doubt without much preliminary 
discussion and in the readiest way, each allied state 
acting independently, arming the fighting men and 
placing the contingent under officers designated as com- 
petent by the general confidence. There was no lack of 
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able leaders, for the Roman service had been a good school 
for training officers as wellas men. The leaders mentioned 
were the Marsian Quintus Pompedius Silo and the Samnite 
Caius Papius Mutilus. These two were acknowledged as 
commanders-in-chief, or as the consuls of the new league. 
Subordinate commands were entrusted to Marius Egnatius, 
the Marsian Vettius Cato, the Lucanian Marcus Lam- 
ponius, the Picentian Caius Judacilius, the Marrucinian 
Herius Asinius, and a few more, all of them, no doubt, 
men who had rendered important services in the wars 
with Numidians and the Cimbri and Teutones, but who 
had, owing to their political status, been confined to the 
lower grades, and whose names had never been mentioned 
in the reports of the Roman generals. 

Whilst the reforms of Livius Drusus were agitating 
Rome, the attitude of the allies could not fail to create 
uneasiness and anxiety. It was felt that there was some- 
thing brewing; messengers were known to come and go, 
secret meetings and conspiracies were reported or sur- 
mised, and it was generally felt that some of the most 
prominent men of the nobility were no strangers to these 
doings. The revolt of Fregellw,' thirty-five years before, 
had shown that an armed rebellion was not beyond the 
range of possibility. Nevertheless the Roman government, 
‘as usual, was negligent in action; it was taken by surprise 
and totally unprepared, when on a sudden the rebellion 
broke out, 

The plans of the Italian malcontents were not yet 
completely matured, when the Roman proconsul Q. 
Servilius, who had been deputed to the town of Asculum 
in Picenum, was informed that hostages had been secretly 
sent from this town to another Italian town. He 
guessed rightly that these hostages were intended to be a 
pledge of mutual fidelity in some projected common 
enterprise of a treasonable character. In threatening and 
defiant language he reprimanded the people of Asculum 
as they were collected for the celebration of some festival, 

1 Vol. iv. p. $22, 
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but his threats failed to produce the desired effect, Instead 
of cowing and intimidating the people of the town, they 
stimulated them to open and sudden resistance. In an 
immediate outbreak of popular fury the proconsul, his 
legate Fonteius, and all Roman citizens residing at Ascu- 
lum wore murdered.! 

The tragedy of Asculum was the signal of a general 
insurrection of all the Sabellian Italien, though it had 
not been their intention to commence action so soon. The 
force of events now compelled them to it, and to take up 
their position in the impending struggle. But before 
formally declaring war they once more endeavoured to 
obtain their rights by sending an embassy to Rome and 
laying their claims before the senite. The reply to this 
message was a blunt refusal, ending with the haughty 
warning not to send another embassy, unless they were 
prepared to confess their contrition for what they had 
done.? At the same time, on the motion of the tribune 
Q Varius, a judicial commission was appointed for the 
prosecution and punishment of those members of the 
Roman nobility who had favoured the cause of the allies, 
or, in the terms adopted by the prosecution, who had 
stirred up the allies to rebellion. This was the style in 
which the haughty spirit of Rome rejected the just 
demands of her longsuffering, over-patient allies. Before 
another year had passed this spirit, humbled and broken 
by an unexampled series of defeats, was changed almost 
to pusillanimity, and Rome, under compulsion and un- 
graciously, surrendered what the allies had in the begin 
ning been prepared-to receive as a boon. 

With wonderful unanimity and resolution the con- 
federates began the war. Their first object was to get 
into their possession by force or troason the various Latin 
colonies scattered over their territory for keeping them in 

* Appian, Bell. Civ. i. 38. ius, ii.15, Diodor. xxvii. 13; Xepovidws oby 
ts drevdépois xad euppdxois Spirdy, aax' ds Boorois ervBplCoov nad péBov weyd- 
Auw kmeidais wapdtuve rods cyiudxous Umi hy ua tavrod ea -ae BAAwY 
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subjection. Three of the most important of them were Alba 
in the country of the Marsians, close to the Lake Fucinus, 
Bisernia, near the sources of the Volturnus, and Venusia in 
Apulia. The former two commanded the approaches from 
Rome into the mountainous region occupied by the Mar- 
sins and Samnites; the third stronghold secured the pos- 
session of the Apulian plain. All these towns were isolated, 
and could not expect any assistance from Rome in this sud- 
den emergency. Yet Alba and Hsernia resisted successfully 
the attacks of the insurgents during the winter of 91 3.0., 
whilst Venusia fellinto their hands. How the strong and 
populous colony of Venusia was lost we cannot tell. Ib is 
impossible to suppose that the Latin colonists betrayed 
the town and joined the enemies of Rome, for all the Latin 
colonists remained loyal. But it is possible that the ori- 
ginal inhabitants of the place, or a garrison consisting of 
Italians, rose against the Latin colonists, and, overpowering 
them, handed over the town to the besiegers. 

Venusia was not the only place lost to Rome. The 
Italians also obtained poxsession of Canusium, near the 
river Aufidus, and of a number of other places. It is 
probable that in many of them there was a party of 
‘Roman sympathizers, who on this occasion were put down 
and either expelled or killed. An illustration of this 
state of things is offered by the small town of Pinna in 
the country of the Vestinions. This placo was bravely 
defended when it was attacked by the insurgents; nor 
were the defenders intimidated even when the besiegers 
put to death before the eyes of their parents a number of 
children, probably hostages in their possession. We see 
from this incident that the Romans were not without 
adherents among the allies, and that party among the 
latter disapproved of the insurrection. Unfortunately we 
are not informed to what extent this division among the 
allies was produced by the hostility between the local aris- 
tocracy and the common people. Perhaps we are justified 
in assuming that as » rule the democratic party in the 
Ttalian towns was eagerly in favour of a separation 
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from Rome, and that this party on the whole greatly pre- 
ponderated ; or that, if not everywhere dominant at first, it 
obtained the upper hand in course of time.! 

The events hitherto related took place in the winter 
months 91-90 3.c., during which time Rome was still 
unprepared. She had allowed herself to be taken un- 
awares as on so many previous occasions, although there 
had been no lack of premonitory signs of impending 
revolt among the Italian allies. Thus it happened that 
the latter gained at the outset an important advantage 
which considerably influenced the whole course of the war. 

‘As the insurgents had no intention of conquering and 
subduing Rome, but aimed only at separation from her, it 
followed that their natural course was a defensive warfare, 
the more so as the mountain regions of central Italy 
supplied the most favourable ground for defence. The 
Romans on the other hand were by the nature of things 
compelled to adopt the offensive ; they had to bring relief 
tothe besieged Latin colonies and to reduee the insurgents 
to obedience. In order to do this at the same time in all 
directions they divided their forces into a number of 
detached bodies, and began the advance simultaneously on 
the whole line from the extreme northern point in Picenum 
to Lucania in the south. 

‘The total strength of the Roman armies is reported to 
have amounted to one hundred thousand men. Whether 
in this number are included the foreign auxiliaries, such 
as Gauls, Numidians, and others, we do not know for 
certain; but it is unlikely that they were included; for 
in this case Rome would not have brought into the field 
more than the Italian confederates, whose strength is also 
reported at the same figure of one hundred thousand. 
Lucius Julius Cesar, the consul of the year 90 B.c., and 
under him, as legates with proconsular power, Sulla, Pub- 
lius Lentulus, Titus Didius, Licinius Crassus, and Marcus 
Marcellus, commanded in the south; Rutilias Lupus, 
the other consul, in the north, and under him the 

* Diodor, xxvii, 20. 
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legates Marius, Cneius Pompeius, father of the triumvir, 


'_ Quintus Cxpic, Caius Perpenna, and Valerius Messala. 


Opposed to these Roman generals there were on the 

southern theatre of war Caius Papius Mutilus, and on the 

northern Quintus Pompedius Silo, each with six officers 
i and, 

ies bogun in tlre south by an attempt of 






" the consul L, Cesar to penetrate from Campania along the 


valley of the Volturnus into Samnium, just in the same 
way as two hundred years before the Roman legions had 
been used todo. Near the sources of the Volturnus and 
close to the watershed between the two seas was the 
Latin colony of Aisernia, which commanded the road into 
the interior of Samnium. This was one of the most 
important military posts, and it was therefore closely 
besieged by the Samnites. Cusar approached from Cam, 
pania in hurried marches to bring relief to Aisernia, and 
then to push on from this place into Samnium. But 
before he had even reached Aisernia he was met by a 
Samnite army under the command of Vettius Cato aud 
completely defeated, losing two thousand men and being 
compelled to retreat in full haste. 

Meanwhile, as it seema, another Ttalian general, called 
Marius Egnatius, breaking forth, as is probable, past 
Bovianum, had succeeded in obtaining possession by 
treason of the important town of Venafrum in the rear of 
the consul’s army,! thus cutting off his retreat and com- 
pelling him to fight under most unfarourable circum- 
stances. Oxsar was again defeated, and at last reached 
Teanum in the vicinity of Capua,’ after having suffered 
severe losses and having entirely failed in the object of his 
expedition. He was obliged to remain stationary in 
Campania until he received reinforcements which enabled 
him to repair his shattered army and to prepare them for 
another campaign.* 

» Appian, Bell. Civ. i. 41. 

® Appina, Bell, Civ i, 45 : nal deraita rbwAtor vfisorparias breddoas wal ray 
‘ron inwy 7h Bena pdnis és Teavdy xavaguydy Grnite obs Eri exer ds Biraro. 

+ Appian (Bell. Cin, i, 45) relates this in thewrong placs, essigning it to the 
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Thns Caesar's attempt to invade Samninm had failed. CHAP. 
A similar fate befell Licinius Crassus, who had marched 
from Campania in a southerly direction towards Lu- 
ania. He was defeated by Lamponius, and shut up Grn 
with the remnants of his army in Grumentum in the 
centre of Lucania, 

By the failure of these two Roman expeditions the Occups- 
‘Samnites were enabled and tempted to assume the offen- (jor ornig 
sive and to break forth from their mountains into the plain 1 the 
of Campania. This fertile district was of the greatest “"* 
importance to Rome on account of the revenues it yielded 
to the public exchequer, and still more by its geographical 
position between Latium and Lucania. ‘The enemy, in 
possession of Campania, could cut off Rome from the 
whole of southern Italy, which could in that case be 
reached only by sea. Unfortunately Campania was almost 
entirely and very quickly lost. Caius Papius Mutilus, one 
of the chief commanders of the confederates, obtained by 
treason possession of the important town of Nola, where 
two thousand men of the garrison, probably a contingent 
of allies, went over to the insurgents and killed Lucius 
Postumius and the other officers.'’ This was the -signal 
of a goneral collapse of Roman authority in Campania. 

Almost all the other towns, such as Stabia, Minturne, 
Salernum, Liternum, Pompeii, and Herculaneum, fell, 

mostly by voluntary surrender, into the hands of the Sam- 

nites, who now proceeded to lay siege to Acerrer, a town 

lying in the midst of a triangle formed by Nola, Capna, 

and Neapolis. 

+ Meanwhile L. Cmsar had reinforced and reorganized Desortion 
his army,? and advanced from Teanum to the relief of 4.7, 
Acerre. He had under his command some Numidian horse, the Roman 


Defeat of 








time which followed the fighting about Acerre, which he had by mistake mea- 
tioned (i. 42), but which he again speaks of (j."45) in tho right place. It is 
clear that between Creear’s expedition to Kisemia, on which he was twice beaten 
and driven back to Teaaum, and hie fighting about Acerree, a considerable pause 
teok place, during whieh he reinforced and reorgonizad his army, and in which, 
moreover, accorling to Appian (j. 45), he saffred from an attack of illness. 
Appin, Bell. Civ. i. 42. 2 Seo above, p. 202, n. 3. 
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As soon as the enemies had knowledge of this, they caused a 
son of Jugurtha, named Oxyntas, who had fallen into their 
hands in Venusia,to show himself to these troops, attired in 
the full ornaments of « Numidian king. The consequence 
was that the Numidians deserted in crowds to put them- 
selves under the orders of the son of their late idolized sove- 
reign as thei? natural and legitimate chief. Omsar was 
obliged to send home troops so unsafe,and felt himself 
unable to dislodge the Samnites from their position before 
Zisernia, or to relieve that place. But when the Samnites, 
elated with their success, attacked his camp, he succeeded 
in driving them back. ‘This was the first victory thus far 
achieved by the Roman arms in the course of the war. It 
was not very great, but the news was received in Rome 
with such feelings of relief and hope, that it was magni- 
fied into a glorious oxploit. As a demonstration of 
returning confidence the war-dress (sagum), which had 


- been assumed on the outbreak of hostilities, was exchanged 


again for the toga, the usual garment in times of peace. 
It may not be unfair to suppose that this demonstration 
was really intended to calm and reassure the public mind, 
and to gratify the consul with a modest substitute for a 
solemn triumph. At any rate no great rejoicings were 
justified, for in the military operations no decided im- 
provement was as yet apparent. The lost towns of Cam- 
pania remained in possession of the enemy, and after a 
prolonged and brave resistance Aisernia was at last com- 
pelled by hunger to surrender.' Venafrum also was 
betrayed into the hands of the insurgents, and on this 


» According to statement found in Orosivs (¥. 18) alone, Sulla relioved 
Zxernia with twenty-four cohorts, Jf this is tre, it can have bad no 
we hard eon, was obliged 
that Sulla jed_‘upon 
and managed to. 
escape unhurt io the night by a stratagem, or rather by delusire offers of peace 
ox armistice, Is it possible that sn instance of this disbonourable practice 
should have been transformed in the hands of s Sullanian eulogist into a 
vietory? 
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‘oceasion the garrison, consisting of two Roman cohorts, was 
put to the sword. 

Thus the Samnites had obtained possession of the 
greater part of Campania, and by their occupation of the 
towns on the coast were enabled to prevent the trans- 
mission of supplies by sea to the Roman armies. The 
danger was not very distant, that the insurgents would 
push their conquests along the coast into Latium, In 
this case Rome itself might have been cut off from the 
sea and exposed to the miseries of famine. To meet this 
danger the Roman government proceeded in all haste to 
Jevy a body of troops consisting of freedmen, and to send 
them to garrison the towns on the Latin coast from Ostia 
at the mouth of the Tiber to Cuma. It is probable that 
at the same time something was done for the fitting out 
of a fleet, for in the year following we actually hear some- 
thing of naval operations on the coast of Campania.! 

Meanwhile Apulia also was lost to Rome. The com- 
munication by land was cut off by the advance of the 
Samanites into Campania, and the Roman fleet was appa~ 
rently not yet in a fit condition to be used. 

Whilst thus in the southern theatre of war the 
Roman atteck upon the insurgents not only failed but was 
actually changed into an attitude of defence with hardly 
a single gleam of hope, the Roman suecesses in the central 
part of the line were not any greater. Here their first 
object was the reliof of Alba on the Lake Fucinus, which 
justlike Aisernia was besieged by the enemies immediately 
on the breaking out of the war. The consul Rutilius 
was entrusted with this task, and set to work in conjunction 
with the legates Perpenna and Marius. Perpenna was 
totally defeated at the very outset of the campaign, and 
the remnants of his troops were joined to the force under 
Marius. Rutilius was now impatient to advance, but 
Marius is represented as having insisted on delay, because, 
as he said, the enemies would soon begin to suffer from 
the want of supplies. If we are correctly informed, the 

* Comp. Mommsen, Rim. Geach, ii, 235, note, 
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censures directed against Marius on account of this atti- 
tude were perfectly legitimate. For apart from the un- 
dignified timidity which was openly acknowledged by 
such an over-cautious plan of operations, even if the 
supposition on which it was based were correct (a fact 
which may be doubted), it was evidently the imperative 
duty of the Roman generals to strike down the insurree» 
tion with rapid and weighty blows, and thus to prevent: its 
spreading over a larger area when once the way of recon- 
ciliation had been abandoned. More especially it was the 
imperative duty of the army of Rutilius and Marius to 
hasten to the relief of Alba, which surely could not be 
saved by delay and inaction. 

Rutilius accordingly insisted upon an immediate ad- 
vance, and Marius, in his position of legate, was obliged to 
obey. But he seems not to have acted cordially with his 
superior in command. The Roman army in two detach- 
ments, commanded respectively by Rutilins and Marius, at 
some distance from each other, was posted along the course 
of a river, probably the Tolenus,! which crosses the Via 
Valeria, the direct road from Rome to Alba. On the 
opposite side of the river stood the Marsian Vettius Cato, 
who seems to have been an enterprising and at the same 
time prudent general. Both Ratilius and Marius had 
bridged the river, but whilst Rutilius with his forces 
crossed it, Marius remained immovable in his position, 
not venturing, as it would seem, to attack the camp of 
Vettius Cato, which was pitched opposite his own. The 
Marsian captain utterly outmancuvred the veteran master 
of war. Leaving behind in his camp a small guard to 
deceive Marius, he secretly marched out with his main 
body and occupied a favourable position near the bridge of 
Rutilius, and when the latter had crossed the river in the 
expectation that the enemy was being kept in check by 
Marius, he was suddenly attacked by Cato, utterly routed, 





» Ovid (Fast. vi, 565) names the date, Juno 11, and the right namo of the 
river. ‘This is also givon correctly by Orosina, v.18, whereas Appian erro- 
neously calle it Linis (App. Zell, Civ. i, 43). 
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and driven back across the river with the loss of eight 
thousand men. The bodies of the slain or drowned 
Romans floating down the Tolenus were the first warning 
which the cautious Marius received of his colleague’s 
disaster and of his own mistake. In the engagement the 
consul Rutilius was himself mortally wounded, and died 
soon after. 

Marius now crossed the Tolenus and stormed without 
difficulty the hostile camp, which was almost undefended, 
thus preventing Cato from returning to his old position. 
Thereupon the Marsians retired. Perhaps they were not 
strong enough to attack Marius, or hoped to draw him into 
some ambush. In this, it is true, they failed, for Marius 
was too wary a veteran to be caught so easily; but they had 
at any rate foiled the plan of the Roman advance and 
prevented the relief of Alba.! 

After the death of the consul Rutilius, Quintus Czpio 
was joined in command with Marius, and the task allotted 
to the two was probably the carrying out-of the original 
plan of the campaign, the relief of Alba, which, though it 
had failed for the present, was not given up. Marius 
again played the same game of hesitation, whilst Ceepio 
was impatient to advance upon the enemy and to try a 
decisive blow. It is evident from the dissensions among 
the Roman generals and their backwardness in supporting 
each other, that there was at the centre of the govern- 
ment no directing and controlling mind. The consequence 
was defeat upon defeat. Capio was drawn intoan ambush 
by the Marsian Pompadius Silo, one of the two Italian 
“consuls ;’ his army was completely defeated and himself 
slain? Again the remnants of the beaten army were 
placed under the command of Marius, whose caution 
seemed almost to be justified by the disasters of his 
colleagues. He had now a still stronger motive for 


* We are not informed whether Albe continued to resist, or was captured by 
the Italiana in consequence of their victory oa the Toleaus. Comp. p. 213, noto. 

* ‘The story which Appian (Bell. Oiv, i 44) relates of the manner in which 
Capio was outwitted is too silly to deserve attention. 
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BOOK persisting in it, and when he was repeatedly attacked by 
Tl the united Marsians and Vestinians, he kept his ground 
victoriously.!. This was the only suecess of which he could 
toust, butsurely this was nob enough for beating down the 
insurrection. It seems evident that Marius was no longer 
the man he had been. He was now sixty-six years old; 
his bodily vigour was reduced, whilst he had become fat and 
heavy. He was considered by the general opinion as used 
up. Nor were this judgment and the universal condemna- 
tion of his conduct in the war unjust? At the end of the 
campaign he returned to Rome, where he remained with- 
out public employment in the following year. Whether 
this inactivity was voluntary, or whether he could not obtain 
another command, must remain uncertain. Perhaps he 
was already engaged in his schemes and plans for obtain- 
ing the consulship for the seventh time; and he may have 
thought that, to show his military genius, he ought to be 
supreme in command, not the subordinate of inferior 
men. His star was evidently paling, and it would have 
been lucky for him ond the republiv if his life had now 

come to an end. 
Inactivity Not only Marius, but also Sulla bis great rival, failed 
ofSill-” to distinguish himself in the first year of the Social war. 
His name is hardly mentioned. It is possible that he had 
no opportunity for exhibiting his great military genius. 


} Wo obtain little information of the character of these fighta from the 
words of Livy’ epitomo(Liv.73): C Marius pralio Marcos fadit, und (Liv. 74): 
©. Marius cum Marsis dubioeventu puguavit. Appian (Zell. Civ. i. 46) relates 
ain odd eamp story which possibly is meant to refer to these events, He says 
that Marius defeated the enemies and puraued them up to a vineyard; that 
theroupon Sulla, on the other side of the vineyard, set upon the fugitives and 
Killed many thousands of them. '‘This improbable and searecly intellignble 
story sooms to havo been invented for the glorifcation of Sulla at the expense 
of Marius, But the inventor must huve been ignorant of the fact that Marius 
‘and Sulla commanded at two different parts of the theatre of war. 

® Plutarch, Mar. 83, On thie occasion an anecdote is rolated which illus- 
‘tutes the hesitation and caution of Marius, Pompadius Silo, impatient to 
come to a decision, is snid to have called upon Marius to give him battle, and 
to shov that ho was a good goneral, whereupon Mariusia osid to havo roplicd 
that Silo ehould compel him to fight ogninst his will, and thus show that 
he was the better gonoral. 
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‘He was obliged to wait for his day, and that was soon 
to come. 


‘We have now to direct our attention to the northern ( 


theatre of war, and to note what course events took in 
Picenum. It was here that the flame of civil war had 
first broken out. The murder of the Roman lieutenant 
and of other Roman citizens in the town of Asculum ' had 
been the signal of open rebellion, and the first’ military 
measures of the Romans were naturally directed against 
this town. Fortunately for the insurgents Asculum, a 
town placed on a steep eminence at the meeting of two 
rivers, was a place of great natural strength, and it was 
defended with the courage of despair. The Roman officer 
entrusted with the operations in Picenum was Cn. Pom- 
peius Strabo, the father of the great Pompeius, a man of 
considerable ability, and especially distinguished by firm- 
ness and perseverance. He was opposed by three bodies 
of insurgents, under Judacilius, Lafrenius, and Ventidius, 
who probably disposed of a far superior force. He was 
accordingly beaten and compelled to shut himself up in 
the small fortress of Firmum on the Adriatic Sea, Here 
he was besieged by Lafrenius whilst the other two insur- 
gent leaders were engaged elaewhere. Curiously enough, 
we do not hear of reinforcements being sent to Pompeius 
by means of the fleet. The Roman fleet was evidently not 
in a serviceable condition.? Nevertheless Pompeius was 
not left to his fate. A force under Salpicins, which had 
had a successful encounter with the Pelignians,? marched 
to his assistance. Pompeius now sallied forth from Fir- 
mum, threw himself in conjunction with Sulpicius upon 
the besiegers, who, attacked in front and rear, were totally 
routed and driven back upon Asculum, This was the first. 
real noteworthy triumph of the Roman arms in the whole 
war; but this triumph, far from delivering an important 
hostile town into their hands, only made it possible for them 
4 Above, p. 198. * Above, p. 194. 


+ The commencement and the plan of the operations of Sulpicius are eutirely 
‘unknown to us. 
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to commence the siege. Nevertheless this victory also, 
like that of L. Cwsar,! was celebrated in Rome with great 
demonstrations of joy and gratitude, and it was made the 
ceeasion for resuming the honourable distinctions and 
official robes which had been pat off in the beginning of 
the war by the magistrates and senators. 

‘Thus the first year of the memorable civil war passed 
away, and the Romans, on surveying the whole sad scene 
and drawing the sum total of what had been accomplished, 
were forced to come to the conclusion that their prospects 
were indeed very dismal. ‘Nowhere had the Roman 
legions justified by great deeds of arms the defiant 
language of the senate. ‘Instead of being broken, the 
resistance of the confederated Italians wasnow completely 
organized, they were victorious in the ficld, and from the 
defence had passed on to the attack. Nor was this all. 
Among the various peoples and communities which had 
hitherto preserved their loyalty, the spirit of rebellion 
began to awaken, especially in Umbria and Btruria, two 
districts which hitherto had covered the left flank of the 
Boman lines. Is was considered necessary to adopt pre- 
cautionary measures and to send two detachments under 
Cato and Plautius to the north? Who could besure that in 
the end the Latins also might not waver in their obedience : 
for their case was, in truth, the same as that of the other 
allies. Nay, being in closer union with Rome, and many 
of them of Roman blood and parentage, they bad even 

» Above, p. 204. 

* Appian, Bell. Cin, i 49: Toppavol ral "Ouppieo} kal BAAa nuvd abate Kon ye 
reveborra wdvres ts kxberacwv hp6iforro, Appian doce not speak of actual 
insurrection. Yet itis not improbable that isolated acis of resistance took 
place, for mere discontent would hardly hare been noticed, 

* Tt does not appear that any sorious hostilities took place, for when 
towards the end of the year the Marsians despatched an army of fifteen thousan| 
men to Etruria, the danger of a common action of the insurgents with the 
‘Etruscans and Umbrians was already removed. (See below, p. 213) If Livy 
(74), Orocins (x. 18), and Flores (ili.16), spork of Blowdy victories over 
Seruscans and Umbrians, they can only huro indulged in the ususl exaggern- 
tions so familiar to Roman annelists, To what oxtent thess exaggerations 
could gois shown by Florus, who names among the enemies of Rome the 
‘whole of the Latins’ (omne Letinm); though, as is well known, the Latins 
as a body never rebelled. 
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greater grievances, and they must have felt their exclu- 
sion from the privileges of Roman citizens more keenly. 
‘That this fesling might at any time break out into open 
rebellion had been shown by the rising of the Latin 
colony of Fregelle' not many years before, when Rome 
was not exhausted and almost overpowered, as she was 
now, by a formidable confederation. Bnt evenif the Latin 
towns should not sympathize with the insurgents, there 
was great danger that some of them, taking into con- 
sideration their isolated position in the midst of hostile 
regions, might for their own security think it safer to 
join the insurgents than to wait for the distant and un- 
certain help from Rome. 

These were the dangers gathering in Italy. But 
even beyond the confines of Italy the prospect was nob 
bright. Alarming news arrived from the provinces. In 
Gaul the Salluvians, the neighbours of Massilia, had 
rebelled; disturbances had broken out in Spain; and in 
Asia, Mithridates, king of Pontus, began to draw upon 
bimeelf the suspicion of the Roman government. Though 
the name of this man had not as yet that terrible sound 
which it acquired in the course of a few years, yet his 
aspiring ambition must have been known, and the Romans 
felt that he must be jealously watched as the close neigh- 
bour of the rich province of Asia, whose resources were 
now more than ever indispensable to the Roman treasury. 

Under these grave circumstances the Roman senate 
showed that the safety of the state was of more import- 
ance in their opinion than the maintenance of their prin- 
ciples and favourite opinions. As in the time of the first 
secession of the plebs, and in so many other crises of the 
internal constitutional struggles, the leaders of the govern- 
ment now resolved to yield to the force of political neces- 
sity, to give up an untenable position which they had 
occupied from shortsightedness and prejudice, and to sacri- 
fice the principle for which they had so obstinately con- 
tended. 

"Vol. is. p. 421, 
Pa 
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Accordingly the consul L. Julius Czesar, on his return 
from Campania, proposed a law that the Roman franchise 
should be given to the Latins and to all the other Italian 
communities which, up to this time, had remained faith- 
ful. By this wise resolution the conflagration was pre- 
vented from spreading farther. The loyal Latins, the 
Greek towns, and above all the Etruscans and Umbrians, 
who were already beginning here and there to waver, 
were now firmly rivetted to Rome; the state, shaken in 
all its parts, was placed on a broader foundation. Nor 
was the law of Julius Cesar the only politieal measure 
calculated to reconcile the Italians. In order that even 
those allies who had already taken up arms against Rome 
might be induced to return to their allegiance, another 
law, the lex Plautia Papiria, proposed that every Italian 
who, within a term of sixty days, should signify to any 
Roman magistrate his intention of becoming a Roman 
citizen, should at once be enrolled as such. This measure 
scattered among the insurgent ranks the seeds of discord 
and dissolution. If the offer of the Roman franchise was 
accepted by any considerable portion of the Italians, their 
league was broken, for it was open to every separate com- 
munity, nay to every individual man, to make peace with 
Rome. There had been from the frst a moderate party, 
whose object never went so far as a total separation from 
Rome, but which aimed rather at» closer union with her, 
and had only been compelled by Rome’s refusal to take 
up arms. These men were now in a position to face the 
irreconcileables,! who, embittered by their wrongs and 
elated by their success, were now bent on the humiliation 
of Rome, or went even so far as to desire her destruction. 

The effect produced by the Roman concessions soon 
became evident in the second year of the war (89 n.0.) by 
the improved aspect of military affairs. The two consuls 


* That these parties actually existed must be admitted from the nature of 
things. Besides, several traces point to it, «g. theattitads of Pinna (p. 200), 
the occurrences in Asculum towards the end of the siage (below, p. 214), 
and especially a fragment of Dio Cassius, 08, 8, ed. Dindorf, p. 139. 
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of the year, Cn. Pompeins Strabo and M. Porcius Cato, 
attacked from two sides the principal seat of the hostile 
power, the country of the Marsians and their neighbours 
the Pelignians, Vestinians, and Marrucinians. ©The Mar- 
sians, whose prominent part in the whole insurrection is 
sufficiently marked by the circumstance that the war was 
called after them the Marsian war, were repeatedly beaten 
by Porcius Cato, who had taken up the position previously 
held by Marius!! Cato having fallen in an attack of the 
hostile camp—the second Roman ccnsul within less than 
two years—the command was taken by his legate Sul- 
picius, who penetrated victoriously into the country of 
the Marracinians and actually reached the Adriatic Sea, 
Tt seems that this decisive success was due partly to 


the circumstance that the Marsians had left their country 


defenceless by despatching an army of fifteen thousand 
men into Umbria for the purpose of spreading the revolt 
there and into Etraria, But aa the grant of the Roman 
franchise had just been made in time to preserve these 
, Peoples in their allegiance,’ the Marsian forces met with 
seanty sympathy and were compelled to fall back. On 
their retreat they were attacked by Pompeius, routed, and 
dispersed umongst the inhospitable mountains, where they 
almost all perished from fatigue, want, and cold. 
Pompeius completed his victory by penetrating from 
the north into the country of the Marsians and Vestinians, 
whilst his colleague Porcius Cato, and after his death 
his legate Sulpicius, invaded it from the west. It appears 
that on this advance of the Roman armies several attempts 
were made on both sides to come to terms, evidently in 
+ As, according to Orosine, v. 18, the consul Porcius Cato conducted the war 
against the Marsians in the neighbourhood of Lake Fucinus, i.e. the country 
in which Alba was situsted, it may be presumed that his victories led either 
to the relief of Alba, supposing that town to have rosisted successfully #0 long, 
or to ite reeaptare, in caso it had in themeantime been taken by the ineurgents, 
Orosius on this occasion relates one of those unsuthenticated and incredible 
anecdotes so indiscriminately handed down from one gossiping annalist to 
‘another. He eays that Cato had boasted of heving accomplished more than 
‘Marius, and thot he was ia consequence treacherously murdered during abattlo 
by the son of Marius, ¥ Above, p. 212. 
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ROOK pursuance of the law just passed in Rome, which offered 

— the coveted right of citizenship to those who laid down 
their arms. Cicero! mentions negotiations which took 
place between Pompeius and Vettius Cato, and at which 
he himself, then a young soldier of seventeen years of age, 
was present. We do not know the result. But we may 
presume that at the least the negotiations contributed to 
weaken the bonds of union among the members of the 
league, and they may be locked upon as signs of its 
approaching dissolution, The Roman generals found no 
longer the same unanimous resistance, and were able to 
advance into the heart of the insurgent districts. It was 
not by a hard-contested battle that the Italian confedera- 
tion was overthrown ; it collapsed by a cessation of resist- 
ance, and the flames of war, at least in this part of Italy, 
died out for lack of fuel. 

Siege of Meanwhile the struggle for the possession of Asculam 

Asclum. continued with unabated fury. It was here that the 
insurrection had broken out. Its conquest would have 
been a sign that Rome had regained her ascendency, 
while at the same time the strength of the place and its 
situation on the line of roads which connected central 
with northern Italy, mado its possession a matter of great 
importance to both parties. In the first year of the war 
Cn. Pompeius Strabo, as legate of the consul Rutilius, 
had, after long and chequered fighting, laid siege to the 
town without success. Being now consul, he caused the 
siege to be continued by his legate Sextus Julius Cwsar, 
who had been consul in the year 91 8.c., and upon the 
death of Cmsar by another legate, Caius Bwbius. Then, 
after the pacification of the central regions, he undertook 
the conduct of the siege himself. The town was in a 
very critical situation. By the submission of the Marsians 
and the neighbouring peoples it was cut off from Samnium 
and the other more southern confederates; and it seems 
that a party within the town was inclined to conclude 
peace with Rome. In order to prevent this, and to save 

+ Gicoro, Philipp. xii. 1, 27. 
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ablest and most resolute leaders of the insurrection, and —— 


himself a citizen of Asculum, conceived the bold plan of 
making an attack upon the besieging force from without 
in combination with a simultaneous sally of the garrison, 
He advanced with eight cohorts from the south, reached 
the immediate vicinity of Asculum, informed the besieged 
of his intentions, and then attacked the Roman lines. It 
appears that a great and bloody battle was fought. The 
Roman reports speak of a struggle between seventy-five 
thousand on their side and sixty thousand Italians. 
‘These numbers are evidently exaggerated. Yet the battle 
must have been a turning point in the military operations 
of the war, for it decided the fate of Asculum and conse- 
quently the issue of the war in the northern parts. The 
besieged did not make the sally upon which Judacilius 
had caleulated. ‘The consequence was that his plan failed, 
and that he succeeded only in fighting his way through 
the Roman lines with a small portion of his troops, and in 
penetrating into the town with them. Here he severely 
punished those who had thwarted his plan, and who were 
accused by him, probably not without good reason, of 
favouring the enemies. How long after this the siege was 
atill continued we do not know. No doubt the miscarriage 
of Judacilius sealed the fate of Asculum, Asa brave and 
desperate man he resolved not to svrvive the fall of his 
native town. He caused a funeral pile to be erected, took 
# parting meal with his friends, drained in conclusion a 
cup of poison, and, mounting the pile, gave the signal for 
firing it! 


‘This tragic event, which reminds us of the desperate Fall of 
patriotism occasionally shown by Spaniards, terminated 4#™- 


the obstinate resistance of Asculum. The town fell into 
the hands of Pompeius, and, as was to be expected, was 
severely punished. ‘The leaders of the insurrection 
suffered death, the other inbabitants lost everything they 


» This event, which without any doubt belongs to the last period of the 
Social war, is placed by Appian (Bell, Civ. i. 48) at too early a date. 
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possessed, and were driven naked out of the town. The 
booty, which would have been a most welcome relief to 
the exhausted treasury, was appropriated'by the rapacious 
consul. 

‘On the southern theatre of war the second year wit- 
essed an equally sudden though less decisive change of 
fortune. First of all Campania, which had almost entirely 
passed into the possession of the confederates, was re- 
conquered by the Romans, and on this occasion we hear 
for the first time of the co-operation of the Roman fleet. 
‘This fleet was commanded by Aulus Postumius Albinus, 
whose deplorable fate throws a very dubious light on the 
discipline of the Roman armies ut the time. Albinus was 
charged by his own troops with treachery and mardered 
by them.! That the charge was without foundation 
cannot be doubted; but the trae motive for such an 
atrocious crime we are unable to discover.? Perhaps on 
this, as on so many occasions, the soldiers complained of 
an unfair division of spoils, or it may be that Albinus 
would not allow his men to plunder, and thereby gave 
occasion for the reproach that he favoured the enemies of 
the republic. It is very strange that such a thorough 
soldier as Sulla left the foul murder of the general un- 
punished when he took the command of the mutinous 
troops, contenting himself with giving them the fatherly 
admonition to redeem their guilt by doubled courage before 
the enemy. Many military reverses of that time might 
perhaps be explained if we wore entitled to suppose that 
the spirit of the troops of Albinus was that of the Roman 
armies in general,’ and that insubordination and mutinous 
conduct had ceased to be considered crimes worthy of 
death. 


1 Liv. 75 

2 According to Orosiug, +. 18, it was ‘intolerabilis superbia’ by which 
Albinus incurred tho hatrod of the troops. 

* Wo are to some extent: justified in assuming this, by a fragment of Dio 
Cassius ( Frg. 100, Dindorf), according to which Cato, consul of 89..0., was 
almost stoned to death by his rebellious troops. According to Plutarch 
(Mar. 33), Marius uetually reproached his troops with cowardics, 
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When with the help of the naval force the Campanian 
town of Stabie had been reconquered, Herculaneum 
also was recovered by Titus Didius with the aid of a 
legion of Italians, which Minucius Magius, an insurgent 
general who had deserted the confederates, had levied in 
the country of the Hirpinians.! We have here a striking 
instance which shows how the cause of the allies began to 
be weakened by desertion, and how the conquests of the 
Roman armies were facilitated by the wise policy of con- 
cessions. Minucius Magius and his men who went over 
to the Romans were among those who were reconciled by 
the lex Plautia Papirin. But we may be sure they wore 
not the only ones. We must of course expect that but 
a small portion of such cases of desertion were reported, 
as the Roman annalists preferred to attribute all military 
successes to the bravery of the legions exclusively. 

After the recapture of the towns on the sea coast,’ 
Sulla pushed on his operations in Campania with extra- 
ordinary vigour. He compelled L. Cluentius, the hostile 
leader, to fall back upon Nola, attacked him under the 
walls of this town, and gained a signal victory, in which 
great numbers of the confederates and their leader were 
slain. On the battle-field the Roman soldiers honoured 
their general by acclamation with the title of Imperator. 
Without wasting time on the siege of Nola, Sulla now 
marched eastward into the land of the Hirpinians, where 
he took Compsa, the principal town, and destroyed the 
strong fortress of Hclanum. Thereverity shown to these 
places prompted the voluntary submission of the others ; 
‘Dut we may suppose that this submission was. no less 
hastened by the internal divisions among the Hirpinians, 
of which the desertion of the entire legion under Minucius 


+ Volleius, i. 16. ‘Tho knowledge of this charsctaristic circumstance we owe 
€ the fact that Valloius could boast of Minueius at his own grent-grandfather. 

+ ‘Though wo have no detuiled information, we may assume, thut besides 
‘Stabie and Herculaneum, the other towns on the coast of Campania, such as 
Salernum and Minturn, were also taken again by the Romans, Of Pompeii 
‘ve are only informed ty Velleius, that it was bosioged by Sulla in conjunction 
with the loyal Italian Minucius Magius. 
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Magius is a specimen und proof! Sulla was enabled to 
penetrate further into the land of the Samnites. Here 
he defeated Papius Mutilus, one of the two chief captains 
or ‘consuls’ of the Italians, and conquered Bovianum. 
It was in this town that after the full of Corfinium, or 
Ttalica, the insurgents had established the seat of their 
government. It was an ominous sign for the future pro- 
spects of this government that it was now driven from 
the second capital of the confederation. It seems to have 
been transferred to Hsernia, the Roman colony near the 
sources of the Volturnus, which had held out with heroic 
resolution, and had finally been forced to surrender by the 
sufferings of famine. 

‘With the fall of Bovianum the power of the Samnites 
was broken. At the same time the Roman armies pene- 
trated into Apulia, which had been entirely lost to them 
in the first year of the war. But here they encountered 
a very serious resistance. It appears that the more 
determined party of the Italians who would not entertain 
the Roman proposals of peace, and had on this account 
fallen out with their more moderate countrymen, were 
compelled to leave the central regions of the insurrection, 
and, withdrawing further southward, to continue their 
resistance, as Hannibal had done in the latter period of 
his Italian campaign. The Roman generals Cosconius 
and Lueceius here defeated a Samnite army under Marius 
Egnatius, who was killed in the battle. Cosconius then took 
the town of Salapia, occupied Cann, which surrendered 
voluntarily, and laid siege to Canusium. Once more the 
Samnites collected an army and compelled Cosconius to 
retire from Canusium to Cannz. In this plain of evil 
memory, where, one hundred and twenty seven years before, 
the Romans had fought and bled by the side of the faithful 
Italians, they now found themselves confronted by their 
ancient allies. Coseonius, after having received reinforce 


 Velleius, ii, 16, has a very suggestive passage: Paullatim deinde reei- 


piondo in civitatem qui arms aut non ceperant aut deposuerant maturius vires 
refecta sunt. 
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ments, perhaps by sea, again advanced from Canne and 


XIV. 


gained a signal victory over Trebatius, the successor of 


the deserter Minucius Magius. The detail of the battles 
is so imperfectly preserved that they lack all interest, and 
can teach us nothing of the actual conduct of either belli- 
gerent. After the last battle it seems that the resistance 
of the enemies was entirely broken, and that almost the 
whole of Apulia and Lucania was overran by the Roman 
forces. Among the places taken by them are mentioned 
Larinum, the Apulian Asculum, the site of the battle be- 
tween the Romans and King Pyrrhus, and lastly Venusia, 
the important fortress which the Romans had lost in the 
beginning of the war.' The league of the Italians was 
now practically dissolved, though several places, such as 
Nola and Asernia, still held out.2 Many thousands of 
brave men who had for two years fought for independence 
could not reconcile themselves to lay down their arms and 
to become Roman citizens ; but they were no longer able 
to continue the war on equal terms. The preponderance 
of Rome became every day more apparent. The war as 
such was over. Rome could resume her attitude of un- 
disputed mistress of Italy, and undertake the reorganiza- 
tion of the order of the state. It was high time that 
this order should be restored, for it was necossary to assert 
the supremacy of the republic over foreign possessions 

* Venusia vas taken by Metellus, Diodor, xxxvii. 2, 10. 

* The gaps in the reports which we possess about the Social war are far 
greater than the coherent fmgments, ‘The chronological arrangement of the 
fow recorded facts is subject to great doubt and uncertainty. Some portions 
are clearly misrepresented, others are buried in total darkness. We have no 
knowledge whatorer of the attituile and fate of somo of the most important 
Latin coloaies within the area of the insurrection, such as Sora, Beneventum, 
and Luceris. We are not informed how Veausia passed into the hands of the 
Italians, for what Apyian (Bal. Civ. 1, 142) says is very vague. We do not 
know whether Alba was conquered by them, or whether it resisted succesefully, 
orhow and when Aseria was regained by the Romans; and many other impor- 
“tant ovents altogsther aro lost to us. On the othor hond, several irrelevant 
or silly anecdotes have beea narrated, conversations between some of the 
leaders, stories of single combais, of narrow escapes, and of faithful slaves. 
Under these circumstances itis impossitle to give in a coherent form a clear and 
lifelike picture of this memorable war, and we must te satisfied with a 
shadowy oatline, such as we have attompted to pises together 
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and dependencies. Above all it was high time to check 
the aspiring ambition of that barbarous king in the far 
East, who, relying on the internal divisions of Italy, had 
ventured to defy the Roman authority, and was endeavour- 
ing to build up an antagonistic power on the shores of. 
the Euxine, 
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Wuusr the Social war strained to the utmost the re- 
sources of the republic and demanded the greatest sacri- 
fices from its citizens, events took place in the interior of 
Roman society which pointed to a new outbreak of an old 
and never cured disorder. Almost from the first dawn of 
the history of Rome we are strack by the curious fact that 
aconsiderable portion of her citizens were suffering from 
acchronic state of indebtedness on a large scale, and from 
an abuse of the laws of debt on the part of the creditors. 
‘This economical evil produced from time to time great 
disturbances, not only in social, but also in political life, 
and helped to bring about important changes in the con- 
stitution of the state. Efforts were made at different 
times to give relief to the suffering mass of debtors either 
by the legal regulation and fixing of the rate of inter- 
est, or by state support, or even by a legal interference 
with private contracts. All these, however, were only pal- 
liative measures. In times of great national distress, 
especially in disastrous wars, the unsound state of the 
economical condition of society became apparent. Neither 
assignments of land and the establishment of colonies for 
the benefit of the poorer citizens, nor the anxious care of 
the government for securing moderate prices of corn, nor 
the corn laws of the Gracchi, nor the reduction of the 
rate of interest, could prevent the persistent practice of 
usury, or its consequence, the wretched condition of great 
numbers of debtors. The Roman people, so powerful and 
so redoubtable to all foreign nations, so haughty and 
contemptuous in their condemnation of mercantile pur- 
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suits and the industrial arts as illiberal and mean, were 
nevertheless always groaning under the professional usury 
practised by their own nobility, which had grown rich by 
the conquests of the Roman arms. 

In the year 89 3.c. Aulus Sempronius Asellio happened 
to be preetor urbanus.' A great number of prosecutions 
for debt were pending. Asellio gave instructions to the 
judges who had to try these cases, that the claims of the 
creditors should not be admitted, because an ancient law 
had declared all taking of interest illegal? What law he 
had in view it is not easy to determine. For though 
Livy? in a somewhat hesitating manner mentions a law 
proposed by a tribune in the ancient time of the republic 
to the effect that all usury should be abolished, it is very 
doubtful whether this law was intended to refer to money 
loans or to other debts, and whether it was actually 
adopted by the legislature or ever put in force. We know 
from the Mosaic and the Canon law that a prohibition to 
lend money at interest is, in spite of its absurdity, not 
impossible, and that religions lawgivers do not take into 
consideration the facts furnished by the experience of 
economic relations between man and man. But it is 
hardly credible that Romans, who were a shrewd, sensible 
people, and not swayed by @ priestly class or caste, should 
ever, even temporarily, have submitted to the idle demand 
of a ridiculous law, condemned by common sense. At 
any rate it is quite certain that no such law was ever kept. 
Tts natural consequence would have: been that: with the 
taking of interest the lending of money also would have 
ceased. But lending and borrowing continued as before, 
and at the time when Asellio attempted to enforce the 
alleged old law, it had no doubt fallen into total obli- 
vion, even if it had ever been applied in the way that 
Asellio seems to have assumed. The proceedings of the 


» Appian, Bell. Civ. 1,64. Liv. 74, Valor. Max. ix. 7,4 

* Appinn, Bell. Civ.: viuov runds mado’ Bieyopedorros 4 Barel ev dnl véx01, 

# Liv. 11, 4%: Invenio apnd qrosdam L.. Genacium, tribunum plebis, tuliseo 
ad popalum, no fenorare liveret. See vol. i, p. 345. 
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pretor must therefore be considered utterly injudictous 
and unjust, for the same reason that we condemn the 
policy of Tiberius Gracchus, who revived the equally ob- 
solete agrarian law of Licinius, Yet Gracchus acted in 
so far more correctly than Asellio, that he caused the old 
law to be re-enacted by the legislative assembly, before 
he attempted to put it in force. Asellio on the other 
hand appears to have acted as if the old law had been in 
constant uninterrupted practice. 

As soon as the intentions of the praetor become known, 
the whole body of capitalists in Rome was thrown into 
great excitement. The order of knights was particularly 
threatened, and the knights had now obtained so influen- 
tial a position in the state, that they were not easily to 
Ye frightened by the edict of a wrong-headed proctor. 
‘There was a constitutional and simple remedy in Rome 
for guarding against illegal proceedings of any magistrate. 
This was the tribunician intercession. Of this remedy 
the threatened creditors endeavoured to avail themselves, 
and they secured the help of the tribune Lucius Cassius. 
But the tribunician authority had been sadly weakened 
during the recent civil conflicts. Force and violence and 
new views of the omnipotence of the people, such as had 
been inculcated by Tiberius Gracchus, had almost super- 
seded the feelings of awe and respect of the old sanctity 
and inviolability of the tribuneship. It was to be fore- 
seen that the mass of the debtors under the authority of 
the pretorian edict would pay little attention to the inter- 
cession of the tribune. The creditors accordingly adopted 
more effectual means, and opposed the revolutionary 
pretor by rade force. 

One day, when Asellio, before occupying his pretorial 
chair, was engaged with the usual preliminary sacrifice 
in front of the temple of Castor and Pollux in the forum, 
whilst his tribunal was surrounded by a dense crowd of 
people, he was suddenly struck by a stone, cast at him 
from the multitude. He flung away the sacrificial bowl 
and ran towards the adjoining temple of Vesta, within 
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B00K whose hallowed precincts he hoped to find a place of 





“_ refuge. But the crowd blocked his way. Turning aside 
he reached a private house, but was there seized by his 
pursuers and immediately murdered. 

Although there could be no doubt as to the insti- 
gators of this atrocious deed, it remained unpunished. 
The senate indeed offered a public reward .to anyone who 
would bring the perpetrators to account. Under ordinary 
circumstances there would have been no lack of witnesses to 
give the evidence required ; but it appears thatnobody had 
the courage to-provoke the powerful order of the capitalists, 
who had shown what they could do in the vindication of 
their rights. The consequence was that the obsolete law 
remained for ever obsolete, and that the instigators and 
perpetrators of the murder were not punished or even 
prosecuted. 

This time victory remained with. the capitalists, the 
same class which was foremost in opposition to Drusus, 
which by its opposition had conjured up the disastrous 
war with the Italian allies, and which, under the Varian 
law,' had prosecuted and exiled the friends and adherents 
of Drusus and all the statesmen of moderate and con- 
ciliatory disposition. But when in consequence of the 
reverses of the first campaign against the allies,a different 
policy was adopted, and Rome was compelled to make the 
concessions she had so long and so haughtily refused, the 
order of knights were punished for their abuse of power. 
The two tribunes, Plautius and Papirius,? effected without 
much difficulty an important change in the judicial law 
of C. Gracchus, which introduced an entirely new prin- 
ciple in the drawing up of the lists of judges. Tt was 
nothing less than popular election. The law of Plautius 
and Papirius proscribed that in future, instead of the 
Imights, five hundred and twenty-five men were to be 
annually elected by the tribes to act as judges, in such a 
manner that the exclusive privilege of the knights should 
be set aside and that each tribe should elect ten men 

1 Above, p. 188, 2 Ascon, acl Ciceroa, Cornel. p. 79. 
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indiscriminately from senators, knights, and the general 
body of citizens. Thus the judicial monopoly of one order 
was broken, and in the total change of the political situa- 
tion the relative power of the two contending parties was 
so thoroughly reversed that Quintus Varina, who, astribune 
of the people in 90 z.0., had with the employment of force 
renewed the lex de maiestate and had set on foot the pro- 
secutions against the conciliatory party of Drusus,! was 
himself tried, condemned, and driven into exile.? 

The condemnation of Q. Warius was of course the 
signal for the return to power of those men who, as 
friends of Livius Drusus and as patrons and instigators 
of the Italian allies, had in consequence of the lex Varia 
been compelled to leave Rome. The cause of these men 
was undertaken by the tribune Sulpicius, who, a short time 
before, had prevented their recall from exile! What may 
have induced him to this sudden change of policy must 
remain doubtful, as the detail of these proceedings is lost 
to us. Altogether the character and the motives of this 
romarkable man present a series of problems which hare 
not yet been solved. Sulpicius was a good soldier and had 
distinguished himself in the Social war as an able officer.‘ 
He was still more eminent aa an orator, for Cicero is 
lavish in his praise’ As a politician he belonged not to 
either of the extreme parties, but, like the most sober and 
rational men of his time, to those who tried to steer a 
middle course. Nevertheless wo see him carried away to 
measures of the wildest democracy, and become the tool 
of the morbid ambition of the aged Marius. It is difficult 
to understand, and yet it cannot be doubtful, that the 
whole policy of Sulpicius was determined by his alliance 


1 Abore, p. 169, * Cicero, Brut. 89, 905, Veler. Max. vil. 0, 4. 
45, quoted above, p. 188, note 3. 








}, 208; Fuit enim Sulpicius yel maxime omnium, quos 
quidem ego audiverim, grandia et, u: ita dicam, cmgicus orator. Vor quum 
magna tam gravia ot eplondida; gostus et modus corporis ite renustus, ut 
tamen ad foram non ad scenam institutue videretur; incitate et rolubilis noc 
ea redundans tamen nec circumfiuens oratio. 
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with Marius, and it may be almost. suspected that this 
alliance was brought about by sordid motives. Sulpicius 
was loaded with debts, and Marius had the means to help 
him out of his embarrassments. The debts of Sulpicius 
are a fact the more surprising, as he himself proposed a 
law to prevent senators from contracting debts above 
twenty thousand denarii.!' Such a law, foolish and with- 
out the least effect as it must have been, ought not, we 
should fazey, to have been recommended by a man who, 
like Sulpicius, was deeply involved in debts himself. But 
here again we feel that our imperfect information leaves 
us in the dark. Perhaps we might be able not only to 
understand the motives of Sulpicius, but also to justify 
them, if we had full and impartial reports of these trans- 
actions. 

When Caius Julius Caesar Strabo, the brother of the 
consul of the year 90 3.c., who had only been edile 
before, but not prastor, tried in defiance of law and custom 
to get himself elected for the consulship of the year 
87 n.c., he was opposed by Sulpicius and lost his election. 
‘The opposition of Sulpicius in this case was made in the 
interest of order and constitutional law, but, as it seems, 
at the same time in the interest of Marius, who was then 
trying to secure for himself the command in the Hast.” 
Unfortunately this was precisely what Sulla at the same 
time was aiming at, and thus it happened that these two 
men, who had now been divided by jealousy and envy, were 
for the first time brought in direct opposition the one to 
the other. This opposition kindled the flame of the civil 
wars, which, after protracted bloody conflicts and extreme 
vicissitudes of fortune among the contending parties, 
brought about the downfall of the republic. 


+ Plat. Sulla, 8. 

+ Diodor, xxxvii. 2, 12: 82 eal 108 Mapruod nodduov oxeddy 487 Bia- 
Avouévor révw al mpoyeyermudras ordvas upidre xara iy Pduny xutoas 
AxduBasor, daroroiouiérar woNAéav Wwtdtov xd ruxdiv ris Kard Mibpibkrov arpa 
amas Bid 1d plyebos ray exdthwr. Tiids re -yip "Yoidios al Pdior Mdpior 4 
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‘The hostility between Marius and Sulla has often been 
represented as dating as far back as the Jugurthine war.' 
But the fact that in the war with the Cimbri and 
Teutones Marius had Sulla with him as his legate is suffi- 
cient to show, what even apart from this circumstance 
is highly probable, that the renowned and experienced 
general did as yet not look upon the much younger Sulla 
with any ill-will. This good feeling on the part of Marins 
may have cooled down, when in the course of the Cimbric 
war Sulla had joined Catulus, the general who at first 
fought so unsuccessfully against the Cimbri,? and even- 
tually helped under the supreme command of Marius to 
gain the battle of Vercelle.* But even then it could only 
have been Sulla who was envious; for Marius preserved 
his friendly feelings for his former questor, and, as we 
have seen, honoured‘ Sulla’s friend Catulus by making 
him sharo his triumph. But subsoquently, whon after his 
sixth consulship Marius retired from active politics, Sulla 
by degrees placed himself in opporition to him. 

By his social position alone Sulla had no more pro- 
spect than Marius of playing an important part in the 
state, for though he was desconded from a noble house, 
he was poor and did not belong to those families which at 
that time shared among themselves the offices of state. 
Besides, he was not so exclusively a slave of ambition and 
vanity as Marius, for pleasures and amusements, high as 
well as low, often diverted his attention from serious 
business. It was with reluctance that he abandonedithe 
jovial companions of his youth, such as actors and dancing 
girls, to enter on the hard life of a soldier and the irk- 
some and laborions duties of a statesman. He had also, 
it is true, intellectual and artistic tastes. He was fond of 
reading Greek books, of conversing with scholars and 
poets, of admiring works of art; but we can hardly tell 
to what extent he followed in these occupations the then 


* Plutarch, Mar. 10: Kal roit0 sparrow bwiptey abrois oxdpua rs brnaéorov 
al xadeniis dneions ordoeus, «7.0. 


2 Aboro, p. 105. above, p. 108, 4 Above, p. 112, 
a2 
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800K prevailing fashion or a genuine propensity. Ho rose from 

ZL the lower sphere to which he was born bya rather crooked 
and not very honourable path. He inherited the fortunes 
of two ladies, his stepmother and a Greek courtezan, 
called Nikopolis. Thus he gained the means which 
enabled him to devote himself to a public career and to 
rise to honours in the stute. But he became decidedly 
rich only after he was employed in Numidia on his 
mission to Bocchus, which was half military, half diplo- 
matic, and which gained him the clientship of the king 
of Mauretania. Bocchus needed a clever advocate in Rome 
for the claims which, by the surrender of Jugurtha, he 
had gained on the bounty of the republic, and he was 
willing and able to pay liberally the man who would 
extol his services and plead for him in the senate. Sulla 
could, at the same time, advance the interests of the 
king his client, and represent the capture of Jugurtha 
ag a specially dangerous and meritorious feat, which 
entitled him and not Marius to the chief credit for ter- 
minating the war in Numidia. He had a ring made with 
a seal on which the surrender of Jugurtha by Bocchus 
to him was engraved.' Ata later period he came more 
distinctly before the public with his claims by inducing 
Bocchus to put up in the Capitol a group of statnes repre- 
senting the same transaction.? This brought to light the 
hostility which had for somo time sprung up betwoon the 
two rivals, and Marius was with difficulty prevented from 
removing forcibly the trophy which was so evidently 
designed to extol at his expense the services of his 
queestor. 

Ereteciy The special friendship of king Bocchus for Sulla was 
s0 universally known that it would have helped to procure 
the latter the edileship. The people expected, that if he 

} Platarch, Sulla, 8: eal yp abrds J Barus goes 74 peptdavxor By wal 
dre mpirroy te Blov rarewod wal dyviros bo runt Abye yevors raph rots KoA 
aus kal ro ryidada: yerduerns eis roiro dudcrustas xpefdGey, Sore yrwpdue- 
vos dv Baxrunly Gopeiv cindva vis mpdews nal rabry ye xpdpevos dei BeréAecer. 


Platareh, Mar. 10. 
2 Pintarch, Sulla, 6. 
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were elected to that office he would be enabled by his 
royal friend to exhibit a rare show of African lions and 
other wild animals in the public games. But Sulla refused 
to become a candidate for the edileship, which was not 
an essential step in the scale of honours. He no doubt 
felt sure that in his case it was not necessary, and that 
perhaps the higher office of praetor, in which he also could 
show his and his friend’s munificence, would be the more 
sure for him, if the impatience of the people were not 
at once satisfied, He was accordingly elected praetor in 
93 Bc, and now he gratified the public curiosity by 
exhibiting the hoped-for games with a magnificence which 
had not been seen before.’ 

From the time of his preetorship we may date the 
beginning of Sulla’s political career. It was in the foreign 
policy of Rome that he first displayed his eminent ability. 
Tn the internal affairs, for instance in the disturbances 
caused by Saturninus and Glaucia, his name is never 
mentioned. But in Asia a wide and favourable field now 
opened before him where he could show that mixture of 
cunning and courage which he had first displayed in 
Numidia. It was his task to curb the aspiring spirit of 
the ambitious Mithridates, and to do this without putting 
Rome to the expense of a war. How completely he suc- 
ceeded in this will be related in connexion with the 
events of the Mithridatic war. After having settled the 
affairs of the East, Sulla returned to Rome shortly before 
the breaking out of the Social war.? This war offered 
him an opportunity for displaying his great military 

1 On this occasion Sulla introduced a novelty which met no doubt with uni- 
veraal applause. Hitherto the wild bessts that were baited to death had always 
been tied to poles, But Sulla now received from Bocchus somo exporionced 
African lion-hunters who killed the animals, one husdred in number (Plin, 
Hist, Nat, viii, 20) before the eyes of the people as ina real chase. Seneca, 
Dialog. x. 13,6: Primus L. Sulla in cireo leones solutos dedit, cum aliogain 
adligati darentur, ad conficiendos eos missis 8 rege Boctho iseulatoribus. 

7 In the yoar 91 2.0. ho was threatened by C. Censorinus with a legal pro- 
secution ; but it does not eppear that this was ever instituted. Plutarch, 
Bulle, 5: dvaxwphoarrs B abrg Bien Ehaxe 8bpor Kqroopivos dbs wodAd xph- 
mara cuvednxbres raph rdv vduow ex oidns Kal cyspdxou Bardelas, 
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talents, whilst Marius, who was now his declared rival, 
was unable to keep up the reputation which he had earned 
as deliverer of Italy in the threatened invasion of the 
Germanic barbarians. In the first year of the war, as we 
have seen, Sulla’s name is hardly mentioned, and what- 
ever may have been his merits, he was unable to retrieve 
the numerous losses suffered by all the other Roman 
generals. But in the course of the second year he ren- 
dered signal service in the southern portion of this field 
of operations, whereby he secured for himself his election 
for the consulship of the year 88 8c, The war in Italy 
was, it is true, not yet fally brought to an end, but on the 
whole it was decided ; the resistance of the insurgents was 
almost everywhere overcome, and their league broken not 
less by the concessions of the Romans than by the vic- 
tories of the Roman legions. It was to be expected that 
the few isolated communities and captains who still con- 
tinued hostilities without a combined plan or action, would 
soon yield to persuasion or foree. The Roman govern- 
ment accordingly felt justified in directing its attention 
to the affairs of the East, and opposing the dangerous 
encroachments of Mithridates, who, thinking that Rome 
was paralysed by internal troubles, had displayed a rest- 
less activity and was actually threatening the Roman 
dominion in Asia and Greece. 
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Av this critical period, before the final pacification of CHAP. 
Italy and after the outbreak of a serious war in the far —~—— 
East, at a time when Rome had to collect all her strength Srna 
to face enemies in two directions, civil discord again broke strife in 
out with unexampled fury, paralysing for a long time 

the energy of the state, prolonging or almost renewing 

the insurrection in Italy, and creating for Mithridates so 
favourable a diversion, that he was enabled to shift the 
theatre of war from Asia Minor to Greece, and to place 

Rome almost in the position which she had occupied 

a hundred years earlier in the time of the war with 
Antiochus. 

The guilt of this lamentable convulsion undoubtedly Ambitien 
rests with Marius. The part he had taken in the conduct of Marius, 
of the Social war had just served again to inflame his the war in 
military ambition, but not to satisfy it. On the contrary, ™ 
he was probably conscious of failure; but instead of 
resigning himself to the fact that in his age he was no 
longer what he had been in his prime, he deluded himself 
with the belief that, if he bad an independent command, 
he could still shine as the first general of the republic, 

This morbid ambition was intensified by superstition. It 
is related that when he was still a child a prophetess 
foretold to his mother that he would live to be seven 
times consul of Rome. Marius, like his great rival, was 
credulous enough to be influenced by such hopes, espe- 
cially as the alleged prophecy had been all but fulfilled 
by the unprecedented honours heaped upon him in six 
consulates. He now saw a new great war looming in the 
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distant East almost as threatening to the safety of the 
republic as the irruption of the northern barbarians whom 
he had so gloriously defeated and crushed. Why should 
he not be destined to maintain the power and dominion of 
Rome in Asia, as he had previously done in Africa and 
Europe? Why should he not be destined to add to his 
titles of second Romulus and Camillus that of conqueror 
in each of the three great continents ? 

Urged on by such feelings and hopes, Marius set all 
agencies in motion to obtain for himself the chief command 
against Mithridates.' In order to show to the people, 
that in spite of his age and unwieldy fatness he was 
still active and vigorous, he joined in the exercises of the 
young men in the Campus Martius, and exhibited his 
skill in riding, wrestling, running, and other feats of 
militery training. But no doubt he relied moze on the 
usual practices of political agents, who knew how to 
employ money, persuasion, and intimidation, As on a 
former occasion he had allied himself with Saturninus 
and Glaucia, so now he employed Sulpicins, whose sup- 
port he gained by paying his debts and joining him in his 
political measures of reform.” 

‘These measures were directed towards regulating the 
legal condition of the new citizens, who had obtained the 
Roman franchise in the year 90 po. The lex Julia, 
which conferred this privilege on the Italians, had re- 
stricted and almost neutralised its benefits by ordaining 
that the new citizens should all be inscribed in eight out 
of the old thirty-five tribes? Thus the political weight 


+ Plat. Sulla, 7: "Avrarloraro 82 abrg (to Sulla) Mdpios id Bofouarlas Kal 
odoruilas, Byrnpdray xalisy, dvhp 18 re eduari Bapbs kal rais fyayxos Breipnnios 
erparelais Bid yfipas Uabfyer nal Burwovrlay wodénusy dpituevos, nal rod ZOXAw 
apbsrrits enirencis xpages Spuhoarros els 7b exparéneBoy abids olxoupay érexralvero 
thy daepurrdeny decir... ovdow. It is not asserted either here or 
clsowhere that Marins became formally a candidate for the hip. Pos- 
sibly he aimed only at the chief command in the war with Mithridates, 

¥ Plutarch, Sull, 8: Mdpios Bt xpochappidve: Equapxoivra Zarxinor KrOper 
sor obBerbs Bedrepov ay ais Bpaur neulass, 7. 

* Vollcius, ii. 20. According to Appian (Zell. Civ. 1, 49), they were to be 
Gistributed into fifteen now tribes, 60 that henceforth the total number of 
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of the new citizens was so limited that the right became 
all but nugatory, just as since the famous censorship of 
Appius Claudius in $12 2.0,, it had always been the aim 
of conservative statesmen to restrict the influence of the 
freedmen who were from time to time admitted as citizens.' 
‘The fears which agitated these statesmen were not with- 
out foundation. If the comparatively small number of 
treedmen seemed to be an element calculated to affect the 
purity and to overrule the independence of the ancient 
body of citizens, and was therefore restricted to vote 
only in the four city tribes, the danger to the Roman con- 
stitution must have appeared considerably greater now, 
when the whole mass of the population of Italy was 
poured into the old tribes and threatened entirely to 
swamp the votes of the genuine Romans. This considera~ 
tion had weighed with the statesmen who advised and 
carried the measure of inscribing the Italians in eight 
tribes only. But the democratic party were not satisfied 
with this partial concession. They demanded a more 
sweeping reform, especially as Marius hoped to carry his 
own personal plans of ambition by means of the aid 
rendered by the newly inscribed citizens. Accordingly 
his coadjutor Sulpicius came forward with the proposal 
to distribute the Italians equally over all the thirty-five 
tribes." 

Meanwhile Sulla and Q. Pompeius Rufus had entered 
on their office as consuls for the year 88 8.c., and opposed 
the motion of Sulpicius in the senate, not by a direct 
negative, but by throwing formal obstacles in its way. 
‘They issued a decree for the observance of an extraordinary 
festival which would cause a total cessation of public 
Dusiness for a time, and therefore prevent Sulpicius from 
bringing forward his motion. But if they really fancied 
they could stop a man like Sulpicius by such formalities 
of constitutional law, they were greatly deceived. Their 


tribes would have beon fifty, ‘This eannot be a mere invention of an annalist, 
Porhaps it was one of the numerous proposals made at the time. 
"Vol. i. p. 483. * Liv. 77. Appian, Bell. Civ. 1, 55. 
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proceeding was hostile and yet weak, and could only have 
the effect of exasperating Sulpicius, who had substantial 
right on his side. He therefore surrounded himself with 
a body-guard of armed meh, not less, it is related, than 
three thousand strong, and a number of six hundred 
knights whom he called his antisenate. Riots and acts of 
violence were the consequence, and even the life of the 
consuls was in imminent danger. Pompeius, one of them, 
sought safety in flight, but his son, who was the husband 
of Sulla’s daughter, was murdered. Sulla himself only 
escaped a like fate by taking refuge in the house of 
Marius, and afterwards consenting to reeall the edict 
which proclaimed the extraordinary festival. He then left 
the town in the hands of the Marian party, and hastened 
to his army in Campania, where he felt that he would be 
safe from the violence of his enemies. 

Sulpicius, as soon as he had cleared the forum of the 
adherents of the opposite party by means of his gang of 
armed followers, submitted his proposals to the vote of 
the tribes, and thus obtained for them the formal sanc- 
tion of law. Then he brought forward a resolution by 
which the sovereign people took away from Sulla the chief 
command in the war with Mithridates, which had been 
in due form‘of law conferred upon him, and gave it to 
Marius. For this resolution there was a precedent in 
the course of the Jugurthine war, when the command in 
Numidia was taken from Metellus and conferred upon 
‘Marius by the people, in opposition to a previous arrange- 
ment made by the senate.'' The only difference was that 
in the year 107 3.c. Marius was duly elected consul, 
whilst Metellus was only proconsul. Now, on the con- 
trary, Sulla was consul, and Marius had no official posi- 
tion whatever, but was only a private citizen. The 
proceeding could therefore hardly be considered as strictly 
constitutional, especially under the present circumstances, 
when interference with the arrangements of the senate 
was not called for by any state necessity, but’ served 

 Abore, p. 62. 
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only the personal interests of Marius, and was accom- 
panied by brute force and violence. It was a mere pre- 
tence on the part of the latter to say that he wished 
for a new command because he was anxious to have an 
opportunity for his son to cultivate his military talent. 
All men of sense condemned the morbid ambition of the 
old man, and dreaded its disastrous consequences on the 
issue of the enterprise. Hints were thrown out that his 
friends should advise him to retire rather to the ease and 
comfort of his pleasant villa in Campania, or to swathe 
his old rheumatic limbs in the warm baths of Bais. 
‘The real temper of the man was, it would scem, not yet 
sufficiently known, and had the wolfish nature in him 
been suspected, no one would have ventured to irritate 
him by an untimely joke. 

When the votes of the sovereign penple, overriding 
the decision of the senate, had named Marius instead of 
Sulla commander of the forces destined for the war in 
Asia, two legionary tribunes wore sent from Rome to 
Campania to call upon Sulla to give up the army. This 
was the signal for open hostilities between the two rivals. 
Salla’s soldiers, who were unwilling to lose either their 
leader or the prospect of a war which promised abun- 
dance of booty, replied to the summons of Marius by 
killing his two messengers; and the whole army, six 
legions strong, marched upon Rome with Sulla at their 
head, though all superior officers except one forsook him. 
Tt was tho first time that « Roman army marched against 
the capital, not as on former occasions to celebrate a 
triumph, but to engage in a bloody contest with fellow 
citizens. 


Meanwhile Rome was given up to anarchy and con- c 


fusion. The senate was powerless, and entirely at. the 
mercy of Marius and his violent partisans. Sulla’s friends 
were Heeing from the town into his camp, whilst those 
who inclined to the democratic party hastened from the 
camp to Rome. Here no preparations had been made for 
defence, because open resistance on the part of the army 
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had not been apprehended, Another attempt was there- 
fore made to induce Sulla to accept the resolution of the 
people. Two pretors in their full official robes presented 
themselves to him, and endeavoured by assuming a com- 
manding tone to induce him to stay his march. But 
Sulla’s soldiers rushed upon them, broke the fasces of their 
lictors, and treated them so roughly that they barely 
escaped with their ‘lives. Sulla, encouraged to persist in 
his resolution by a dream and favourable omens, con- 
tinued his advance, and soon found himself near Rome, 
Once more ambassedors came out and bade him stop, 
promising that the senate would settle the dispute justly 
and equitably. Sulla promised to obey, and gave orders 
to pitch a camp. But no sooner had the ambassadors 
left him with the reassuring answer, than he again re- 
sumed his march, and soon afterwards stood before the 
gates of the town. Whilst with one legion he seized the 
Porta Czlimontana on the eastern side of the town, his 
colleague Pompeius occupied the Porta Collina in the 
north, and a third legion took up a position near the 
wooden bridge over the Tiber. A fourth legion remained 
in reserve outside the walls, and Sulla entered the town 
with the two remaining legions on the side of the 
Bsquiline. 

‘Marius and Sulpicias had nothing to oppose to these 
six legions but the town rabble and their bands of armed 
bravos, with whom they had been able to terrorise the 
forum, but could not hope to resist a regular army. 
Nevertheless they made the attempt. On their first 
advance in the narrow streets the troops of Sulla were 
received with showers of stones and tiles from the roofs,. 
and with such effect, that they were even forced to retreat, 
though Sulla in person encouraged them to advance. He 
now threatened to set fire to the houses and to reduce Rome 
toashes, if the inhabitants continued their resistance. At 
the same time he led one legion sideways through the 
Subura into the rear of his opponents. Marius in the last 
emergency had called upon the slaves to take up arms for 
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hhim under the promise of freedom, but he had produced 
no impression. Only three had responded to his call. He 
found it therefore high time to think'of his personal 
safety,and made his escape to Ostia, whence he continued 
his adventurous fight td Africa. 

Sulla, now in possession of the town, acted with firmness 
and moderation. He saved it from pillage by punishing 
severely and without delay all excesses of the soldiery, and 
‘by making the rounds himself in the night to stop every 
attempt at disorder. On.the break of day he called an 
assembly of the people, before whom he justified his mode 
of proceeding as forced upon him by the injustice and 
violence of his enemies. To spare them entirely, now that 
they were overthrown, was indeed impossible, but he was 
satisfied with a limited number of victims, and caused 
only about twelve of them to be outlawed by a popular 
vote.'| Among these Marius and his son and Sulpicius 
were of course the foremost. Sulpicins had escaped to a 
country house near Laurentum, but was there betrayed by 
a slave and delivered up. He was immediately put to 
death, and the slave received his freedom as a reward for 
his treachory; but Sulla expressed his disgust with his 
act by causing him to be thrown down from the Tarpeian 
rock, 

Sulla made no further use of his victory to take 
revenge upon his personal enemies. All his endeavours 
were directed towards preventing a repetition of such acts 
of violence us those which had just thrown the community 


1 Mommsen (Rim. Geich, i, 260, 262) says that this was done by a decree 
‘of the sonate alove, without a consultation of the poople or a verdict of a jury. 
‘This is incorrect, for, as Velloius (ii. 19, 1) distinctly says, banishment was 
pronounced by the passing of a law (loge late exales fecit), of eoaree upon a 
previous resolution of the senate. That this ragular proceeding was adopted 
jn moreover proved by what happened on the xetu of Marius, when the 
‘poople wore hastily assembled to rote the repeal of the sentence of banishment. 
Appian, Bel, Civ. i. 70. Plutarch (Sulla, 10) doos not mention the popular 
vote, but this is no proof against it. It would not agres with Sulla’s character 
‘and. intentions to disregard the usual constitutional forms, which after his 
‘victory presented to him no kind of obstacle. Comp. A. W. Zumpt, Ram. 
Criminalreckt, ii. 1, 209. 
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into disorder. He caused the people to repeal all the laws 
of Sulpicius, and then made his first and imperfect attempt 
to bring about a restoration of the old aristocratic consti- 
tution of the republic.’ 

In the good old time the senate had practically 
possessed the full power of directing the executive govern- 
ment. Its influence on the making of new laws had been 
paramount, and by the courts of law, which were in the 
hands of senatorial judges, the whole people iu all their 
relations of life were constantly reminded of their de- 
pendence on that distinguished governing body. The 
tribunes of the people were at the seme time the willing 
servants of the nobility and the principal agents whom the 
senate employed to cause the sovereign people to sanction 
by their votes the proposals, administrative and legislative, 
which the senate thought fit to adopt. Under such cir- 
cumstances the republic had grown, had become powerful 
and rich; but the result was a great disparity in the 
economical condition of the ruling classes and the people, 
the former having amassed colossal wealth and the latter 
having sunk into hopeless poverty. To restore a. healthy 
condition of society the Gracchi had broken the power of 
the senate and restored the sovereign rights of the people, 
which, though always acknowledged de jure, had become 
obsolete de facto. But by this policy an impetus had been 
given to the democratic forces by which reckless dema- 
gogues could at any time endanger the continuance of all 
order. The temper and disposition of the people were 
always most capricious. Momentary influences produced 
by casual events, nay by the seasons alone, could doter- 
mine the Roman people to support or oppose the weight- 
jest measures of legislation and government. This was 
the cause of that unsteadiness in all political principles 
and practice which had prevailed since the Gracchi, that 
fatal oscillation in the fearful downward course of all 
republican institutions, the alternate triumphs and defeats 
of the contending parties, the dependence of the most 

* Appian, Bell. Giv. i, 69. Liv. 77. 
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momentous public interests on the personal disposition or 
advantages of individual leaders, and finally the craption 
of those fierce passions which, instead of appealing to 
laws, unsheathed the sword and no longer shrank from 
the wildest excesses of civil war. 

From his point of view Sulla saw the source of these 
evils not in the degeneracy of the nobility, but in the abuse 
of democratic power. His endeavour accordingly was to 
restore the strength of the former and to repress the latter 
within the narrowest possible limits. The senate had 
been much reduced in numbers, Sulla resolved to bring 
it to the normal strength of three hundred by the nomi- 
nation of a certain number of senators from the ranks of 
the optimates.' He moreover ordained, that without the 
previous sanction of the senate no questions should be 
submitted to the vote of any popular assembly? If we 
can trust the somewhat obscure expressions of the careless 
Appian, Sulla altogether put a stop to the legislative 
functions of the comitia tributa, which had been recog- 
nised by the Hortensisn law of 287 p.c. as competent to 
legislate for the Roman people,? and had since that period 
exercised that right without stint or interruption, almost 
to the total exclusion of the comitia centuriata. The 
latter assembly was now, uccording to Appian, restored by 
Sulla to its original exclusive right of legislation Yet 
we can hardly believe that such a fundamental change 


1 Appian, Bell Civ, 1, 69, Whether this nomination really took place, 
may be doubtful. It is most probable that it was noror effeetod, for after 
Sulla's departure, which followed very soon, tho civil disorders troke out 
almost immodisitely. See A. W. Zumpt, Hom. Oriminalreckt, i 1, 296, 
* Appian, Bell, Civ. i. 59. 
. 448, 

« Appian (Bell, Giv. 1, 59) expressly seys that the comitia centuriata were 
thus restored to their old rights, ax thoy had been first organized by Servius 
‘Tullius. If Appian imagined that Sulla attempted to reintroduce in his age 
an organization which had existed in the time of the kings, he must. hare 
bboen very ignorant of the development of the Roman constitution. ‘The old form 
of the classes and conturies, as it had existed in the beginning of the republic, 
hhad long lwen s0 thoronghly awept away and superseded by successive modit 
cations, that it had become not only obsolete, but an object of curious inguin 
into the antiquities of the past. 
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in the constitution of the republic could have been 
attempted by any statesman who had not ample leisure at 
his command to prepare it and to see it executed. Appian 
also speaks of restrictions of the authority of the tribunes, 
without specifying them in detail. Perhaps he meant 
no more than what is already implied in the regulation 
that they should bring no proposals before the people 
without having first obtained the sanction of the senate. 
When Sulla carried out his second more radical and com- 
prehensive scheme of remodelling the Roman constitution, 
one of his principal objects was, as we shall see, to confine 
the tribunes within the narrowest possible limits. But it 
is very doubtful whether on the present occasion, when he 
had little time to spare, he attempted any such. sweeping 
measure. 

The most superficial examination of Sulla’s first. 
attempt to restore the old aristocratic form of government 
must suffice to show that his work could be of no effect 
and could not last.! Sulla did not rise above the narrow 
conceptions and hereditary views of the statesmen who 
had preceded him. He imagined that the power of the 
senate could be renewed and the political virtues of the 
sovereign people revived by the restoration of old worn- 
out forms which were no longer suited to altered circum- 
stances. He did not see, that if the life of the republic 
could be prolonged, it was necessary to renew the Roman 
nobility and the Romani people by infusing into ‘it new 
blood from the whole of Italy, A real and lasting reform 
might perhaps have been effected, if the unjust privileges 
of a limited class and a singie town had been swept away, 
if the Italian nobility had been honestly received into the 
‘Roman senate, and some rational mode had been found 
for distributing the mass of the Italian peoples among 
the Roman citizens in such a manner that the rights of 
those who lived nearer the common political centre and of 
those who lived farther off might be equalised. But it 


1 Mommsen’s (Rim. Geich, ii. p. 268) remarks on the futility of Sulla's 
first reform aro quite correct, 
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was an idle attempt to seck a remedy for existing evils in 
a revival of worn-out institutions. The restorations 
effected by Sulla wore doomed to be speodily and ignomi- 
niously overthrown. 

If Sulla could have remained in Rome to govern the 
state for some length of time, his plans might possibly 
have been carried into execution and his constitutional 
changes might have been permanent. But the aspect of 
affairs in Asia and Greece was so threatening that the 
presence of a firm hand was imperatively needed, if the 
authority and the dominion of Rome were to be maintained 
in those countries. Sulla had the greatness of the re- 
public too much at heart to hesitate in the performance of 
his paramount duty, and therefore, risking rathor the per- 
manence of his new institutions than the safety of the state, 
he left Rome with his army and proceeded to the seat of 
war in Greece. 

Undoubtedly it would have been an easy matter for 
him with his six legions to make himself the acknow- 
ledged master of Rome. At any rate he might casily hare 
crushed all opposition by exterminating or expelling every 
man of note of the opposite party. But he preferred to 
make a sort of compromise with them by consenting that 
for the year 87 B.c. the consulship should be occupied by 
Cornelius Cinna,a man who actually belonged to the party 
just overthrown, but apparently moderate and now exhibit- 
jing great zeal for the realisation of Sulla’s plans.’ Sulla 
flattered himself that he could make sure of Cinna’s sin- 
cerity by making him publicly take a solemn oath that he 
would respect and in no way attack the new order of 
things, At the same time Sulla selected Cneius Octavius, 
a man of his own party, to be Cinna’s colleague in the 
consulship, hoping thus by his moderation and by the 
balance of the two opposite parties to secure the per- 
manence of peace. Asa last resource, in case he should 
be mistaken, he had the command of a large army, fully 
attached to his person, and thus he possessed the means 

* Dio Cass. Frag. 102, 
Vou. Vv. z 
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of ovornwing or punishing his enemies, if they should 


——— attempt to disturb the settlement just made. 


focling 


Nevertheless Sulla had not yet left Italy, before. pre- 


none tue Monitory signs appeared of a new impending revolution. 


ae 


Recover 
of Bowie. 
nam 
dins Silo. 


The peace with the Italian nations had unfortunately not 
been entirely restored when the internal party straggles 
broke out in Rome. At the close of the second year of 
the war (89 2.c.) the Romans, as we have seen,! had every- 
where so decidedly gained the upper hand, that the war 
might almost be regarded us at an end. The Italian con- 
federation was dissolved more by the concessions of the 
Romans than by their military superiority, Most of the 
insurgent towns and peoples were ready to accept a full 
political union with Rome instead of the total separation 
and independence which they had at one time aimed at. 
The Samnites alone and a few communities of other 
Sabellian races in the south could not bring themselves 
to give up the contest with Rome, which was for them 
more than a contest for political advantages. It seemed 
almost that the old spirit of the Samnite people and the 
remembrance of their obstinate rivalry with Rome bad 
been revived, and that again the Samnite bull was whet- 
ting his horns to attack the Roman wolf. 

“After the giving up of Corfinium and then of Bovianum 
as capitals of the Italian league, the insurgents who still 
persisted in hostility to Rome had selected the strong for- 
tress of Alsernia ? as the centre of their military operations 
and seat of their federal government. Again five pretors 
were clected, among them the foremost remaining general 
of the Italians, the Marsian Pompedius Silo, who was 
resolved to continue the war even after his own special 
countrymen the Marsians had submitted to Rome. He 
collected an army of thirty thousand men and succeeded 
in retaking Bovianum from the Romans. Besides Hsernia 
there were two more important towns which still held out 
against Rome. These were Nola in Campania and the 
old Latin colony of Venusia in Lucania. This shows that 

+ Above, p. 218. ? On Esernia, sce above, pp. 199, 202, 218. 
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the Romans had still serious work on hand near home. 


Apart from the forces required for the war with Mithri- 


dates, they were obliged to keep several armies under arms 
in Ttaly. 

Sulla, who, with the bulk of the Roman troops, was in 
Campania, had expected, before starting for Greece, to be 
able to reduce at least Nola. The civil disturbances which 
compelled him to march upon Rome and to occupy him: 
self with internal affairs preventad him from aecomplish- 
ing this. Yet he effected the conquest of all the smaller 
Campanian towns. In Apulia the Roman general Cosconius 
was succeeded by Quintus Metellus Pius, son of Metellus 
Numidicus, and like hie father a most bitter enomy of 
Marius. Metellus was so far successful that he regained 
possession of the important town of Venusia, where he is 
said to have made three thousand prisoners.' In Lucania 
and Bruttium the insurgents maintained themselves under 
Lamponins, Clepitius, and Pompdius Silo with such 
determination ? that they even attempted to seize Rhegium 
with a view of spreading the war into Sicily, an under- 
taking in which they were foiled by ©. Norbanus, the 
governor of Sicily.? In the north Pompeius, the con- 
queror of Asculum, continued still in command, although 
all hostilities on a large scale were over. He was ocou- 
pied with restoring order in the districts disturbed by the 
war and receiving the submission of those insurgents who 
were tired of longer resistance Perhaps he had also to 
watch the Gauls, and to prevent their sending assistance 
southward in aid of the insurgents still in arms. 

The prospects of the Italians still in arms were accord- 
ingly far from being quite hopeless. But now they suffered 
@ blow which proved to be the deathblow of the insurrec- 


» Diodor. axxvii, 2, 10. * Diodor. xxxvii. 2, 11, 19, 

* The same Norbanus who acted a popular part as prosecutor of Q. Ser- 
vilius Cepio (above, p. 94), and was afterwards himself accused of the crime 
of maiestas, Above, p. 118, 0. 8, 

+ Liv. 76: Cn. Pompeius proconsul Vestinos et Polignas in deditionem 
accopit (this was probably a continnation of his proceedings mentioned abore, 
p-213), Marsi quoque pacem petierunt. 

Re 
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BOOK tion. The heroic Pompedius Silo was overthrown in a 
vl. great battle by a Roman army under Mamercus milius ; 
Gplspseot he lost six thousand men, and soon afterwards was him- 


cane. 


self killed in a second battle fonght against, Metellus.! 
With him the soul and spirit of the whole movement was 
gone. Although Nola and isernia, and perhaps several 
other isolated fortresses, still held out, and although 
thousands of brave men were still resolved to continue 
the struggle at any price without the least prospect of 
ultimate success, yet from this time there was no longer 
unity of plan or cohesion among the enemies of Rome. 
Their own strength was almost exhausted. For a short 
time they had hoped to obtain help from Mithridates. 
But when this potentate had declared that he would send 
an expedition to Italy as soon as he should have reduced 
into his power the whole of Asia and Greece, it was 
evident that nothing could be expected from him. The 
war, which is said to have cost Italy more than three 
hundred thousand lives, and which had desolated vast 
districts, was practically at an end. The object of those 
among the allies who had aspired to nothing beyond 
their admission into the Roman franchise was obtained, 
at least nominally. But as the nobles proposed to effect 
this admission in 2 way which would reduce its benefits 
to a minimum, and as the democratic party insisted upon 
a fair and fall execution of the agreement by admitting 
the Italians with the old citizens into all the tribes with- 
out distinction, there remained a point of dispute by which 
those of the allies who were not satisfied would intrude 
themselves into the internal disputes of Rome, to side 
with the popular party, and thus to continue the old 
battle for the weakening of their adversaries on a new 
field. Thus it happened that in the disturbances which 
broke out between Cinna and the optimates soon after 
Sulla’s departure, the former and his party could call the 
Ttalians to side with them, and chiefly by their aid suc- 

+ Appian, Bell. Civ. 1,53. Aurel. Vict. 63. According to Orosius, v. 18, 
‘the last. battle was fought against Sulpicius. 
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ceeded in maintaining their power during Sulla’s absence. HAP. 
The Social war merged into the civil war, which will —_—— 
claim our attention when we shall have passed in review 

the victorious career of Sulla in the greatest and most 
glorious series of campaigns carried out by any Roman 

general before Julius Cesar. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
THE FIRST WAR WITH MITHRIDATES, 88-84 B.C. 


Tue Romans had been in possession of the Pergamenian 
kingdom for almost half a century, by virtue of the alleged 
testament of King Attalus. The new acquisition, which 
became a Roman province under the name of Asia, had 
been virtually handed over, by a law of C. Gracchus,' to 
the farmers of the revenue to be systematically plundered. 
Being the wealthiest country in the possession of the 
republic, the province of Asia attracted in crowds the 
Roman merchants, money-lenders, and adventurers who 
vied with the annual governors and their staff in rapacity 
and reckless cruelty. The Asiatie cities, hitherto rich 
and prosperous, soon began to feel the influence of the 
oppressive government of Rome, like every other province 
on which she laid her benumbing hand. In a very short 
apace of time the ill-used provineiala began to look upon 
the government of their native kings, with all its harsh- 
ness and despotic rigour, as a lost happiness, which it was 
their devout wish to see restored. 

By the side of the Roman province several ancient 
prineipalities continued to maintain their independence, 
Bithynie and Cappadocia being the most important. The 
former of these had at the time of the Syrian war been 
governed by the contemptible Prusias, the devoted client 
of Rome,’ and after his death it remained subject to his 
successors, all of whom bore the name of Nicomedes. The 
latter comprehended in former times the whole width of 
the peninsula of Asia Minor, in its eastern portion, where 
it is connected with the larger portion of the continent, 

"Vol. iv, p. 484. Voli. p. 277. 
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from the Taurus range, the northern boundary of Cilicia, 
up to the Euxine Sea in the north. But this country had 
been long split into two parts, Cappadocia proper, in the 
middle part of the peninsula, and Pontic Cappadocia, 
called also simply Pontus, the country stretching from 
the northern slope of the Armenian mountains to the sea, 
and extending eastward as far as Colchis, westward to the 
river Halys. 

This country had never been incorporated with the 
Persian monarchy—at least it was never governed by a 
satrap sent by the Great King; nor was it conquered by 
Alexander the Great.! The native princes owed this 
happy independence partly to their geographical position 
in the northern extremity of Asia Minor, partly to the 
ruggedness and sterility of a great part of their possessions. 
When Antigonus made the attempt to establish a Mace- 
donian satrapy in Pontus, he was successfully resisted by 
a chief who bore the name Mithridates, derived from the 
Persian god Mithras,? and, to indicate his opposition to 
the Macedonian conquerors, boasted of his descent from 
one of those Persian nobles who, in conjunction with 
Darius Hystaspes, had overthrown the usurper Smerdis.? 

A succession of Pontic princes now governed the land 
unmolested, and, as it seems, hardly noticed by the great 
powers. But when towards the end of the second century 
before our era a prince or king of Pontus called Pharnaces 
obtained possession of the important naval station and 
commercial town of Sinope, one of the flourishing Greek 
settlements on the Pontus Euxinus, the political condition 
of the country underwent a change. It had now become 
a maritime power, and its former isolation was succeeded 
by international relations with other states, This was 
shown even at the time of the third Punic war; for in it 
Mithridates V., surnamed Euergetes, sent an auxiliary 


® Justin, xxxviii. 7, 2. 

+ Polyb. v. 43,1. Ata later 
to have satisfied the Pontic princes, and they did not hesitate to eall themselves 
the direct descondants of the royal house of Persia, 
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force of ships and men to support the attack on Carthage. 
‘Thus the first intercourse between Rome and Pontus was 
one of friends and allios, and it is probable that the 
honourable title of sociue and amicus of the Roman people, 
so much coveted by foreign potentiates, was even then 
bestowed upon the king. 

The friendship with Rome became still more intimate 
when, at the time of the rising of Aristonicus, 181 2.0., 
the king of Pontus, like Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, 
took up arms for Rome and helped to crush the revolt. 
Asa reward for this service the king of Pontus reveived 
from Rome, as an addition to his kingdom, the district 
of larger Phrygia? 

About the year 121n.0. Mithridates Euergetes was the 
victim of a conspiracy in which bis own queen seems to 
hare had a part. At any rate she succeeded him in the 
government, which she carried on in the name of her son 


- Mithridates, at that time thirteen years of age, or, 


according to another report, only eleven. This boy, 
whose prospects of a peaceful enjoyment of his hereditary 
rights were so gloomy and precarious, grow up into the 
man, second only to Hannibal in inextinguishable, life- 
long hostility to Rome, as also in military genius; the man 
who with one blow overthrew the Roman dominion in 
Asia, carried the war into Europe, united almost the whole 
eastern world in an attack upon the republic, and resisted 
for five-and-twenty years the first generals of his time— 
a Sulla,a Lueullus, and a Pompeius.! Mithridates has 


* Appian, Mfidhr, 10, 

1 As wo learn from Appisn's narrative (Mithr. 12-13 ; compare below, p. 
254), this donation was not offooted without bribery, to which the Roman nogo- 
tiator Maniue Aquillius was accessible. Reference is made to thie transaction 
in a fragment of a speech of C. Gracchus, who divided the Roman agente into 
threo classes—such as secepted money from Mithridates, such a8 took it from 
Nicomedes of Bithynis, and such as took it from both. 

+ Justin, xxvii. 1,7: Mithridatis ea magnitndo fuit, ut non sui tantum 
temporis, verum etiam superioris etatie, omnes reges maiestate superarerit,bel- 
leque cum Romanie per xlvi annos varia victoria gesserit, cum oum summi 
imperatores, Sulla, Lucallus ceteriqae, in summa Cn. Pompeius, ita vicerint, 
‘ut maior clariorque in restaurando bello resurgeret, damuisque suis terribilior 
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not inappropriately been called the Great, if that name is 
due to a man who, by his own personal energy, with small 
means undertakes and carries out great things. At any 
rate he proved a more formidable enemy to Rome than 
those rulers of Macedonia and Syria who styled them- 
selves the successors of the great Alexander, and if he has 
not acquired a title to the admiration of succeeding ages, 
he has left a name behind which can never be pronounced 
without respect. 

‘The Romans could never rise to the elevation of mind 
that is just to enemies. As they found a patriotic 
pleasure in slandering Pyrrhus, Hannibal, Perseus, and 
Jugurtha, they did all in their power to blacken the 
memory of Mithridates.| But we are not obliged to 
accept as impartial truth all that they say of his barbarity, 
his faithlessness, his sanguinary cruelty, and all his other 
sins and vices. We may be sure, even without external 
evidence, that much of this is untrue, or at least exag- 
gerated.” Not less certain is ib that a ruler must have 
possessed ability and even genius who succeeded in 


redderetur, Denique ad postremum non vi hostili vietus aod voluntaria morte 
in avito regno senex heredo filio decessit. 

* One exception should not be overlooked. Velleius (11, 18) gives the fol- 
Towing characteristic: Mithridates Pontiens rex, vir neque silandus neque 
dicondus sine curs, bello acerrimus, virtute eximius, aliquando fortuna, semper 
snimo maximus, consiliis duz, miles manu, odio in Romanos Hannibal. ‘The 
judgmont and sincerity of Velleius have hitherto not been sufficiently acknow- 
‘edged, especially in that part of his history which deals with the life of 
Tiberius, Appian (Mithr. 112) says of Mithridates: qovuds 32 wal dubs és 
xdvras Wy. Yet he ndmits that rd pdmua Bi Fy ded kbs wais ouupopais weyas 
xal papérovos. 

* Compare the sensible remarks of Merivale, History of the Romans under 
‘the Empire, i. p. $4: "The character of the great king of Pontus has come 
‘down to us laden with all the erimes that the malevolence of his rivals could 
fasten upon it; and in estimating it wo must never forget that: the sources 
from whence cur historians drew their information were tho contemporary 
narratives of unscrupulous adversarios.. .. Wo have too many proofs of 
tho malignity of tho Roman writers to pay any respect to their catimato of 
tho character of their enemies, ‘The abilities which the eastern despot oxhi- 
bited may naturally raiso o prejudice in his favour; and whea we consider 
in sddition the moderation and maguanimity which he displayed on several 
‘occasions, wo shall be less inclined to find explanations of the atrocities imputed 
to him in the personal eruelty to which the Romans reforred them! 
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building up a powerful kingdom out of such unpromising 
heterogeneous elements, in training half-savage tribes to 
civil and military order, and maintaining his power during 
along life. Brutal cruelty, cunning, and treachery, even 
military ability alone, are not sufficient to secure such 
results, Qualities are wanted which impartial history 
must acknowledge to be the virtues of a wise and beneficent 
raler. It is impossible to deny that Mithridates possessed 
such virtues in a high degree, virtues which remind us of 
Hannibal, Viriathus, Masinissa, Philip, and Alexander,and, 
to name one character of modern times, Peter the Great 
of Russia. One thing only was wanting—final success. 
Mithridates was born and bred at Sinope, the centre 
of Greek commerce and enterprise in the countries round 
the great basin of the Euxine, and, since the conquest of. 
the father of Mithridates, the principal town of the 
Pontine kingdom. Sinope was a Greek town as much as 
Miletus or Alexandria, and thus the education of Mithri- 
dates was essentially Greek, a circumstance which in a 
large measure explains his intellectual superiority, and 
enabled him more easily to control and sway the barbarians 
subject to his sceptre.' That he had a thorough and 
comprehensive grasp of the whole culture cf the Greoks 
can be neither maintained nor denied. But his ac- 
quaintance with the language and literature of the Greeks, 
with their art and sciences, their political and military 
principles, must have been wide enough to place im- 
mense intellectual resources at his command, and to dis- 
tinguish him completely from the purely Asiatic rulers of 
the Armenian and Parthian kingdoms. He certainly found 
his chief support in Hellenic civilisation. It was among 
} Wo are justified in thinking highly of the mental powers of Mithridates, 
Nevertheless we must characterize as 4 ridiculous exaggeration what is re= 
luted of his knowlodgs of twenty-two languages, Probably somebody bed 
declared that Mithridates did not understand Greek alone, but also the 
language or languages of his native Asiatic subjects, To make this vogue 
statement circumstantial, some over-clever narrator eounted up twenty-two 
names of tribes subject to hie away at oxo timo or another, imagined that cach 


of these spoke a distinct language, and inferred that Mithridates must, bave 
been able to converse in exch. 
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Greeks that he selected his ablest servants in peace and 
war, and he showed his clear judgment and his superiority 
over the paltry envy and jealousy of the common run of 
Asiatie despots by his happy selection of ministers and 
by the unwavering continuance of the confidence which 
he placed in them.! These qualities are to be valued the 
more highly, as after all he was not able entirely to root 
out the innate element of his Asiatic character, in which 
distrust and faithlessness form a considerable ingredient, 
and as from his earliest youth he had to battle with 
intriguing and insidious enemies, and was always obliged 
to be on the watch for schemes against his life and 
dominion. 

The youth of Mithridates has been early adorned with 
an almost supernatural halo of wonderful events and 
adventures.? In the year of his birth (about 180 B.0.), a8 
in that of his accession, terrifying comets shone by night 
with the brightness of the midday sun, and stretched their 
tails over a full quarter of the sky. The child’s guardians 
tamed traitors and sought his life! He became by 


1 Tes interesting to compare the conduct of Antiochus and his troutment 
of Hannibal. Vol. ili. p. 94. 





4: Puor tutorum insidias passus est, qui eum fero equo 
imporitum equitare incularique cogebant. Qui conatas cum aoa fofellistent, 
supra ctatom rogonte equum Mithridate, veneno- eum appotivers., Quod 
‘menens antidota ssepius bibit, ot ita se adversus insidias exquisitis tutioribus 
remediis stagaavit, ut no volons quidem senex veneno mori potuerit. ‘These 
silly stories have been implicitly believed till now. Among the antidotes 
which the ingenious Mithridates discovered in his youth and tried all bis 
life, was one of particular effiney which tore hia own name. The receipt. 
for this drug, written by the king's ovn hand, and presorved among his secret 
papers, was, as wo are informed by Pliny (diet. Nat, xxiii, 77), discovered. by 
‘Ca. Pompelus, snd at his order translated by his freedman Leneeus, Pliny’s 
report of this wonderfal recoipt deserves to be read in the originel : In peea- 
Vari commentario ipsius manu compositions antidoti, e duabus nucibus siccis, 
item fcis totidem ot rote foliia viginti simul tritis addito aalis grano; ot gui 
oe iciunus surat, nollum yenoxum nociturum ilo dio. Tt is surprising that 
this simplo remedy has never been generally applied. But the medical genius 
of Mithridates was not confined to. thediscovery of oneantidote. He had found. 
‘out by experience that the blood of Pontic ducks was also efficacious as an 
antidote becanse they feed on poisonous herbs (Gelling, xvii. 16. Plin. Hist. 
Net. xxv. §). Tt waa then, and perhaps is now, bolieved that certain precious 
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necessity bold and crafty, fled from the royal palace, and 
evaded his persecutors for years by roaming through the 
woods, living by the chase of wild beasts, and leading the 
life of a homeless adventurer. Thus his body was 
strengthened and he grew up hardened to every feat of 
daring or endurance, a matchless horseman and soldier. 
Afterwards he came into possession of his rightful throne 
by force, killing his brother and imprisoning his mother. 
Then, like Peter the Great, he suddenly left his kingdom 
and travelled about in Asia, in order to study foreign 
lands and peoples. On his return he found treason at 
home, and punished his queen and his sister witb death 
for having conspired against him. 

Seizing the government with a firm hand, he im- 
mediately set about the task of extending his do- 
minions over the coastlands of the Euxine eastward 
and northward. He subdued Colchis, so long the land of 
fables, the country of the Bosporani on the Tauric 
peninsula and round the coasts of the Mmotic Sea, with 
all the Greek settlements round about. He carried his 
victorious arms into the steppes of Sermatia, subjected 
the Roxolani, the Bastarni and Seythians, and all the 
warlike tribes far to the westward even to the mouths 
of the great river Ister and to the confines of Thrace, 
countries which up to that time were an almost unexplored 
world.| Thus he became in the full sense of the word the 
king of the Pontus Euxinus, which his ships commanded 
as far as the Thracian Bosporus. The political con- 
juncture was favourable to him, Rome was almost 
paralysed since the time of the Gracchi by internal dis- 
tarbances, and too much occupied with the harassing 
wars with Jugurtha and the barbarians of the north to 
pay much attention to the affairs of the far East, and to 
look upon the increase of power of the Pontic kings as 
likely to disturb their Asiatic possessions. Mithridates 
stones possessed magic powers of healing disoascs, A certain Zachaliae of 


Babylon demonstrated this in s book dedicated to Mithridates. lin, Hist. 
Nat, xxxvii. 60. Strabo, i. 2, 1. 
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was thus encouraged to aspire to a further extension of 
territory, and he began to cast his eyes on Asia Minor as 
the real seat of a great and powerful dominion. 

On the western confines of Pontus the whole sea coast 


as far west as Bithynia, with 2 considerable breadth of mix 


land, was known as Paphlagonia, an independent princi- 
pality governed by its own native princes, all of whom 
bore in succession the name Pylemenes. On the death of 
the last of these princes there seems to have been no 
native claimant to the vacant throne, and accordingly the 
two nearest neighbours, Mithridates of Pontus and Nico- 
medes of Bithynia, a descendant of the wretched Prusias, 
tried to obtain possession of it. Mithridates was at no 
loss for a pretext or a legal title. He had learnt some- 
thing from the Romans, and gave out that the land of 
Paphlagonia had been formally bequeathed to his father 
in a testament of the late ruler.’ Nicomedes was not 
behindhand. He had a pretender in readiness, whom he 
called Pylemenes, and in whose name as rightful heir he 
claimed to take possession of the land for himself. Ac- 
cording to Justin’s account? the two kings acted in 
concert, and had agreed to divide the land between them. 
But such an agreement can hardly be reconciled with the 
formal claims made by each, while it is clear from what 
followed that Mithridates and Nicomedes were opposed to 
each other from the first in a way which rendered com- 
bined action impossible. Nicomedes, by the geographical 
position of his country in close proximity to the province 
of Asia, was directly exposed to the influence of Rome, 
while Mithridates, owing to the greater distance of his 
possessions, was more the master of his own resolutions, 
Tt was manifestly the poliey of Rome to favour the former, 
and to make of him an ally who might be useful in a col- 
lision with the far more dangerous Mithridates. Rome 
therefore looked on approvingly when Nicomedes placed 
his client Pylemenes as lawful ruler on the throne, and 
left to him the task of expelling Mithridates from that 


» Tustin, xxviii, 3, 4 * Justin, xxavii. 4, 
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part of the country which he had overrun and occupied 
hy force. Aa the Cimbrie war was atill hanging over 
Italy, the Romans did not feel themselves justified in 
taking active steps for the enforcement of their decision.! 
Their hesitation encouraged Mithridates to persist in his 
enterprise. He had not forgotten that some time before 
Phrygia Major had heen granted to his father as a reward 
for his services in the war with Aristonicus.* This land 
had been: taken from him again in the early part of his 
reign, or rather before he had secured himself on his 
throne, under the pretext that Manius Aquillius, the 
Roman negotiator who had settled the affairs of Asia 
after the defeat of Aristonicus, had been bribed by 
Mithridates Euergetes. No doubt this was true,’ but 
it was hardly fair to revoke, on the ground that the 
Roman agents had been dishonest, a gift which had been 
formally made and sanctioned. Mithridates called it 
brutal injustice done to a helpless orphan child, and it 
made him the implacable enemy of Rome. Without 
heeding the injunctions of the Roman messengers who 
asked him to withdraw his troops from Paphlagonia, he 
even invaded Galatia and seized a portion of this land. 
Rome looked on without venturing to interfere, in the ex- 
pectation of better times.! 

‘The next object for the ambition of the two covetous 


+ Tewas in the year 103 n.c. that Seturninus laid violent hands on the 
ambassadors of Mithridates in Rome (above, p. 154). Ti is probable that this 
embassy had reference to the Paphingorian disputes. 

2 Justin, xixvii. 1,2; xxxvili.5, 3. Above, p. 248. 

® According to Appian (Mithrid, 12) Dithridates argued that Phrygia. had 
been given to his father as a reward for his share in the overthrow of Aristo- 
nieas, and moreover that he had bought it for 0 largo sum of mony. 4prylay 
28 exvtuioy txt "Apirrorlay waph 108 Sperépou orparnysd BoPeizdy 76 Kad obx. 
Favov map 108 aro’ orparnyod woAASy xpnudray farquény, Later on like~ 
vio (Mithrid, 13) Mithridates is sccused of having obiainel Phrygia by 
bribing the Roman prator. We know, moreorer, that M?. Aquillius, the praetor. 
‘was prosocated in Rome for the offones and acquitted, in spite of evidence 
euficient to prove him guilty of having taken bribes (sapds BetepoBonnxds, 
“Appian, Bell. Civ.i.22), No transaction can rest on better concurring evidence. 

+ Justin, xxxvii, 4, 9: Ludibrio habiti legati Romam revertuntar, 
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kings was Cappadocia! Nicomedes seems to have been 
the first to make the attempt to seize this country. The 
murder of the king Ariarathes VL, served as the ostensible 
pretext. This murder had been committed by a native 
insurgent called Gordius, who after the deed fled to Mithri- 
dates and remained in his service, where he seems to haye 
occupied an influential position for a long time. The wife 
of the murdered prince, a sister of Mithridates, took 
refuge with Nicomedes, who married her, and thereupon 
invaded Cappadocia to take possession of it for himself. 
In this attempt he was thwarted by Mithridates, who ex- 
pelled him by force of arms and established on the throne 
of Cappadocia his nephew Ariarathes, a young son of the 
murdered king, giving him the murderer Gordius as 
guardian and regent. Disputes breaking out between the 
regent and the young Ariarathes, Mithridates entered the 
country with an army, and, as is related, cut down his 
nephew with his own hand.? 

In this way one crime is followed by another, and we 
are bewildered in the vain attempt to unravel the meshes 
of the dark plots. Neither of the rivals seems to have 
shrunk from any deed of treachery or murder. In the 


family of an Asiatic potentate it was easy to find a genuine %, 


or gpurious son, and so both kings pushed their own 
interests by putting forward some wretched puppet as the 
heir of Ariarathes VI., and claimant to the throne. At 
length Tigranes, king of Armonia, thinking to profit by 
the disputes of the two rivals, sent an army into Cappa- 
docia to support the king set up by Mithridates against 
the pretender put forward by Nicomedes. He hoped by 
the aid he was giving to Mithridates to obtain the alliance 
of that prince against the Parthian princes who pretended 
to be the legitimate successors of the kings of Persia, and 
as such’to have claims to the dominion over Armenia. 

In the year 92 8.c., the year before the outbreak of the 
Social war in Italy, Sulla was in Cilicia as praetor, engaged 

* Justin, xxaviii. 1. ? Thid. 
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K principally in suppressing the piracy which was paralysing 


"ll the trade of the eastern seas. He was charged with a 


commission to settle the dispute about the possession of 
Cappadocia. Sulla performed this task with ability, 
resolution, and despatch. Taking with him # small body 
of troops which he had been able to collect in Cilicia, he 
erossed the mountain range of the Taurus which sepa- 
rated Cilicia from Cappadocia, penetrated into the latter 
country, drove Gordius and Tigranes out of it, and set up 
a native called Ariobarzanes as king. Mithridates seems 
to have been cowed by Sulla’s boldness. He yielded to cir- 
cumstances, withdrew his pretender from Cappadocia, and 
even promised to evacuate Paphlagonia and to restore 
independence to the Scythian chiefs whom he had sub- 
dued. It was more the terror of the Roman name than 
the arms of Sulla that produced such a rapid and decisive 
result. Sulla could go so far as to assume the attitude of 
supreme arbiter of all Asia. He called before him not only 
‘igranes, the king of Armenia, but also a messenger of 
the great king of Parthia, who pretended to be legitimate 
successor of Cyrus and Darius, and looked upon the 
dominion of all Asia as belonging by rights to him. 
Sulla was thus the first Roman who entered into direct 
relations with this prines, and with true Roman pride he 
insisted on occupying the place of honour and taking his 
seat between the Armenian and the Parthian in the con- 
ference which took place in the neighbourhood of the 
Euphrates, 


Expulsion Sulla’s mission was to all appearance a complete 
efAric. success. He could boast on his return to Rome that he 


barzanes, 
anideith had settled the affairs of Asia! But in reality very little 


of the 
Bithyni 


had been effected. Ariobarzanes, the king placed on the 


inn 


king Nico- throne of Cappadocia by Sulla, was utterly ineompetent to 


modes. 


fill a position of so much danger. His opponents, though 
yielding for the moment, waited only for an opportunity 
to recover what they had lost. Nor had they to wait long. 

+ On his return Sulls was threstened with a prosecution for bribery by a 
certain C. Censorinus. The action was never brought, and the reasons for this 
aro not reported. 
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The very next year (91 3.c.) threw the Roman common- 
wealth into renewed convulsions. The agitation of 
Livius Drusus and the great insurrection of the allies 
throughout Italy paralysed the action of Rome in her 
foreign relations and tempted the Asiatic princes to 
resume their plans of conquest. On the instigation of 
Mithridates Gordius and Tigranes again invaded Cappa~ 
docia, and found no difficulty in expelling the weak Ario- 
barzanes, who had no alternative left him but to hasten to 
Rome and there implore help. About this time Nicomedes 
IL of Bithynia died, and his death opened the prospect of 
a war of succession in this kingdom also, which was of the 
greatest importance to Rome as the principal outwork of 
their Asiatic dominions. Mithridates prompted a younger 
son of the late king’s, called Socrates the Good (Chrestos), 
to claim the throne for himself, and invaded the country 
with an armed force to expel the elder brother Nicomedes 
TIL., the rightful heir and successor. There was reason to 
apprehend that if both Cappadocia and Bithynia fell into 
the hands of a power hostile to Rome, the province of 
Asia might be exposed to serious danger. It was high 
time for Rome to show the utmost energy, and to put a 
stop to the aggressive policy of Mithridates and Tigranes. 

Meanwhile the Social war had broken out, and the 
Romans were beset with far more’ serious questions than. 
the restoration of peace and order in the far Hast. No 
army could be spared for foreign service, and the senate 
could do nothing but send an ambassador to Asia and 
attempt to gain its ends, as had often been done before, 
by gentle persuasion backed by the magic power of the 
Roman name, Unfortunately, the man sent out with this 
delicate commission thought differently. His very name 
was ominous. It was the same as that of his father, 
Manius Aquillius, the conqueror of Aristonicus, who 
had organized the province of Asia and had been induced 
by the bribes of the elder Mithridates to award to him 
the province of Phrygia Major.' Aquillius was a brave 

¥ Above, p. 248, 2. 
VOL. ¥. 8 
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K and meritorious officer, but, like his father and all the 


Yi. members of the Roman nobility, he looked upon the 


public service as the means for accumulating a fortune. 
He had been engaged in the servile wur in Sicily,! and 
bore the proofs of his military courage in honourable 
scars on his breast. But after the overthrow of the slaves 
he had been accused of embezzlement, and had escaped 
condemnation only through the skilful defence of M. Anto- 
nius, the first forensic orator of the time.? In nominat- 
ing him for the embassy in the East, where his father had 
earned such scandalous notoriety, the senate made a very 
unluckychoice. On his arrival in Asia he founda small force 
under the command of the pretor L. Cassius, and thought 
that with this body of men and some additional levies 
that might be hurriedly made, he could impose upon Mithri- 
dates and act with becoming authority. It appears that 
meanwhile Nicomedes of Bitbynia had been able to beat 
off the attack of his brother Socrates, and that the latter 
had been murdered, as was alleged by Mithridates himself, 
who by this treacherous deed wished to conciliate the 
favour of the Romans, The fact is that up to this time 
he had not taken any open steps which might justify a 
declaration of war against him. All that he had hitherto 
done in the matter of the Cappadocian succession had 
been done indirectly through Gordius and Tigranes, 
Mithridates himself still wore the mask of a friend and 
ally of the Roman people. 


His im- It was therefore possible for Aquillius to treat him as 


perious 


treatment 


well disposed, and to call upon him to co-operate with 


of Mithi- Rome for the restoration of order, and for placing Ario- 


dates, 


barzanes again on the throne of Cappadocia. Mithridates 
had now to take up a decided position. Whilst he was 
hesitating what to do, Nicomedes, at the instigation of the 
Romans, advanced against him with an armed force, and 
threatened the town of Amastris on the Paphlagonian 
coast, which, as we infer from this incident, was held by 


» Above, p. 146, 
# Cicero, Fern. v1. De Orat, 28, 45, 47. 
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Mithridates at that time, and had probably fallen into his HAP. 
hands when he first invaded the country after the death YI 
of the late king. Mithridates now appealed #0 his right 

ag an independent king and as an ally of Rome,and asked __ 
that the Romans should either protect him from the 
attack of Nicomedes, or not interfere if he defended hiry-‘ 
self, adding that he was ready to lay the quarrel befor 

the Roman senate, and to abide by its decision, Nothing ~~ 
could be more reasonable than this request. But the 
Roman agent, without waiting for further instructions from 
home, thought that he could go so far as to demand from 
Mithridates unconditional submission. He may perhaps 
have been dazzled by the brilliant result of the mission of 
Sulla, who had carried hia point without having a great 
military force at his command. He therefore addressed 
Pelopidas, the representative of Mithridates, in haughty 
terms, and peremptorily ordered his master to abstain 
from attacking Nicomedes, though the latter was the 
aggressor and was continually advancing. It seems that 
this advance convinced Aquillius that Mithridates was 
unable to resist, and he resolved to crush the troublesome 
barbarian ut once. Having collected three considerable 
corps, he took up a position on the frontiers of Pontus 
and in Cappadocia, with L. Cassius and Q. Oppius in 
command under him. The first year of the Social war 
was meanwhile past, and Rome had weathered the storm. 
The hope might be entertained that bold action would 
also in Asia be crowned with success, and Aquillius 
thought that he was the man to achieve it. 

But these calculations were made in total ignorance of pains 
the man with whom he had to deal. Mithridates, it is mise 
trae, had hitherto avoided an open rapture with Rome; squlio. 
but it was prudence, not cowardice, that had thus far 
restrained him. The Romans were soon to learn the 
daring character of the man whose hostility they now 
provoked with alight heart. Mithridates, on discovering 
that it was the settled determination of the Romans to 
treat him as an enemy, turned to bay and undertook the 

82 
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contest with the whole energy of his untamed spirit, giv- 
ing a free course to the passions long nursed and hidden 
in his breast. He showed that he was not only a hero, but 
a barbarian, and henceforth was not content with resist- 
ance and defence alone. He was breathing revenge, and his 
audacious aim was to expel the Romans from the dominion 
of Asia, nay, to renew the attempt of Pyrrhus and Han- 
nibal, and to aim a deadly blow at the centre and seat of 
the Roman power in Italy. 

At the time when the war with Rome broke out, 
Mithridates was in the full vigour of manhood.' His whole 
life hitherto may be regarded as a preparation for the 
great contest which was to be the task of his life. He 
had gone through the school of a soldier and a general. 
His fleet of four hundred ships of war commanded the 
Euxine Sea as far as the Bosporus. His army, composed 
of the warlike tribes of the mountainous districts in 
north-eastern Asia Minor, the Caucasus, and the steppes 
of the Crimea and Southern Bussia, was drilled and com- 
manded by excellent leaders, and is said to have amounted 
to two hundred and fifty thousand foot and forty thousand 
horse. This huge force, it is true, had no unity of organi- 
zation, equipment, or national feeling. It resembled in 
its motley composition the hordes which the kings of 
Persia, and afterwards those of Syria, used to collect, and 
which small armies of Macedonians or Romans had scat- 
tered like chaff. But the more must we admire the 
genius of Mithridates and his generals, who with such 
troops were able to resist for years, and not without eredit, 
the tried discipline of the Roman legions and their ablest 
and most experienced leaders. 

To strengthen his own resources Mithridates had 
rivetted the friendship of the Armenian king Tigranes, by 
giving him his daughter in marriage, and by concluding 
with him a formal alliance, in which it was stipulated that 


} Ho was about thirty-six yours old, and his nominel reigm had extended to 


twanty-thres years, of which a great portion was ocenpiad by the regency of 


his mother. Justin xxxvitr, 8, 1, 
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in the conquests to be made in Asia Tigranes was to receive 
all the movable booty.’ At the same time the latter 
received a promise of help from the king of Pontus in 
case the Parthian king should try to make good his claim 
to the inheritance of Darius by threatening the independ- 
ence of Armenia. Not content with this alliance, Mithri- 
dates tried to strengthen his position by good relations 
with Syria and Egypt, whence he procured experienced 
sailors for his fleet, and no doubt expected to obtain other 
material aid. His messengers went even to the king of 
Numidia, to the warlike tribes of Thrace, and to the in- 
surgent Italians, endeavouring everywhere to stir up or 
to inflame hostility to Rome by holding out the prospect 
of his co-operation with them. But his most eager and 
useful allies he fourd in his immediate neighbourhood 
among the populations and in the cities of the Roman 
yrovince of Asia. Here the weight of Roman rule,’ the 
exactions and vexations of the tax-gatherers, the rapacity 
and cruelty of the governors, the injustice practised by 
the Roman courts under the judges of the equestrian 
order, had generated such deep-seated hatred of every- 
thing Roman, that any deliverer from this servitude was 
sure to be hailed with enthusiasm. 

These feelings of hostility were shared to an almost 
equal degree by the people of Greece and Macedonia, 
which had now been so long under the grinding dominion 
of Rome, that in addition to their freedom and indepen- 
dence they had lost all that had been left to them of their 
former wealth and prosperity. Mithridates was therefore 


} Justin, xxviii. 8, 5, This agreement was essertislly the same which the 

Romans themselves bad made with the Atolians in the Hannibelie war. Sco 
vol. ii.p. 411. 
2 Justin (xxviii. 7, 8) attributes the following words to Mithridates: ‘Tan- 
ida expectat Asia, ut etiam vosibue voeet ; adce illis odium 
Romaroram incassit rapscitas proconsulum, sectio publicanorum, calumnia 
Jitiom, 

* Comp. Merivale, History of the Romans under the Empire, i.p. 34: ‘Tt is 
‘evident that even the eapricious tyranny of Oriental despotism was preferred 
to all the benefits of European cirilisstion, blighted as they were by the syste 
matic rapacity of the Roman governors! 
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justified in his expectation of meeting with a hearty 
welcome in Greece, if he appeared as the deliverer from 
Roman bondage, 

‘The detestable government of Rome had, indeed, not 
only alienated the provincials by direct oppression; it 
had by its incompetency and negligence exposed them to 
be phindered, and their trade to be disturbed, by an ever- 
increasing band of sea robbers. These outlaws were, as 
the enemies of Rome, the natural allies of Mithridates. 
‘They had grown to be a real power. Their ships were 
seen and dreaded in every corner of the eastern seas, and 
they not-only preyed on’ the property of private traders, 
bat molested fleets of trauspert belonging to the state, 
and in fact made the communication between Rome and 
her transmarine possessions precarious and irregular. 

From the spirit of general disaffection and hostility to 
Rome only a few towns remained free, and the foremost 
of these was the spirited island-commonwealth of Rhodes. 
It was most fortunate for Rome that Rhodes had not 
been deprived of its independence at the time when, after 
the war with Perseus, a few shortsighted and avaricious 
men were anxious for the punishment of this trusty old 
ally and for the annexation of the island. The sturdy 
Cato had then honestly opposed the schemes of selfish 
men, and his policy was now brilliantly justified.! _Inde- 
pendent Rhodes rendered more essential service to the 
republic than the enslaved province. She resisted the 
first onset of the Asiatic conqueror, and the Rhodian 
fleet became the kernel of that naval power which en- 
abled the Romans to pass on from the defensive to the 
offensive, end to reconquer the cousts and islands which 
Mithridates had gained over to his side or subjugated. 

In the spring of 88 3.c., when the negotiations with 
Aquillius had been finally broken off, Mithridates threw 
himself with a great force upon the king of Bithynia, 
and at one rush upset this prop of the Roman power. 
‘The two brothers Neoptolemusand Archelaus, who led the 

* Seo vol. til. p. 26% 
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Pontic army with great ability, defeated the Bithynians 
in a decisive battle, and captured their camp with all its 
tich spoil, and a number of prisoners. The latter were 
treated by Mithridates as Hannibal had treated the cap- 
tured allies of the Romans. He allowed them to depart 
to their respective homes unharmed, and thus made 
friends for himself in every part of the country where 
the liberated men spread the report of his generosity. 

The loss of his army was for Nicomedes the loss of 
his kingdom. He fied for protection to Manius Aquillius. 
But Archelaus had not paused after his victory. He im- 
mediately advanced upon Aquillius, compelled him to 
retreat, attacked him on his march, and defeated him so 
completely that the Roman camp also was captared. 
With great difficulty Aquillius crossed the river Sangarius, 
and at length reached Pergamum, where for a time he 
was safe, 

Nicomedes now sought help from the third army 
under L. Cassius. But this also was unable to keep its 
ground after the defeat of the other two, and was com- 
pelled to retire into Phrygia. Here Cassius occupied a 
strong position (the Lion’s Head, probably an isolated 
group of hills), and tried to drill the raw recruits whom 
he had brought together into something like military fit- 
ness. But when he saw that this was in vain, he allowed 
them to disperse, and retreated to Apamea Kibotos, near 
the sourees of the Mwander, and thence to Rhodes.! 

Meanwhile Ariobarzanes, the king of Cappadocia set 
up by the Romans, and Quintus Oppius, the third Roman 
general, had been driven out of Cappadocia by Ariarathes, 
a son of Mithridates,? and had been compelled to join in 
the general retreat. In Laodicea on the Lycus, a tribu- 

* Appi 
‘Mithridates; but this seems doubtful. 
3 It was probably now that Mithridates for the fivt time put forward 
formal claim to Cuppadocia as an old inheritance of his house. Had he done 
this before, it would not hare been possible for bim to remain nominally a: 


peice with the Romane, who in etublishing a king of Cappadocia would have 
come into collision with him ae a pretender. 
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tary of the Meander, Oppius tried to make a stand. But 
when Mithridates came up and promised to spare the in- 
habitants if they gave up the Roman general, they let the 
mercenaries out of the town and sent Oppius as prisoner to 
Mithridates, compelling his lictors, in derision of his fallen 
state, to walk before him with their fasces. Mithridates 
carried the captured Romans about with him, and ex- 
hibited them to the astonished natives of Asia to con- 
vince them that they were not invincible. But he inflicted 
on Oppins no further disgrace or punishment. He bore 
him no special grudge, and afterwards sent him back to 
‘Sulla unharmed! 

Very different was his treatment of Manius Aquillius, 
the instigator of the war. This unfortunate man, as we 
hhave seen, had fled from the battle-field to Pergamum. 
‘Here he was not able to remain long after the total col- 
lapse of the Roman power. He accordingly betook him- 
self to the island of Lesbos with the intention of making 
his way to Rhodes, to which the fugitives flocked from 
all sides as to a place of safety. But he fell sick at 
Mitylene, and was given up by the people of that town. 
‘According to Appian’s report, his fate was terrible. Mithri- 
dates caused him to be chained, placed upon an ass, and 
taken about from place to place as an object of derision 
and mockery for the multitude. Everywhere the un- 
happy man was exhibited for show, and compelled with 
his own voice to proclaim his name and rank, To vary 
his torture, he was sometimes dragged along on foot 
fastened to a horseman, At last, on his arrival at Per- 
gamum, Mithridates put an end to his miserable existence 
dy pouring molten gold down his throat, in order, as he 
said with eruel mockery, to ‘still hie thirst’? If this 
story be true, it shows that Mithridates could be guilty of 
exquisite cruelty, But it would be unfair to pass over a 
differing statement of a writer who deserves more credit 
than Appian, though only a few fragments of his work 
have been preserved. Licinianus tells us that when peace 

> Appian, Miciria, 112, * Appin, Mithrid, 21. 
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was concluded between Mithridates and Rome, Manius 
Aquillius was still alive, and that his surrender as well as 
that of Oppius was one of the conditions of that peace, 
‘We need not hesitate to give the preference to this ver- 
sion; and we are perhaps justified in inferring from this 
single instance of the perversion of truth by one class of 
Roman writers, that in many other instances the cruelties 
of Mithridates have been exaggerated or invented.! 
Whilst these operations against the several Roman 
armies were going on, Mithridates showed no less spirit 
and enterprise by sea. The allied fleet of Roman and 


Bithynian ships stationed at the Thracian Bosporus did §. 


not venture to confront the Pontic fleet. The ships parted 
company, and cither took refuge in places of eafoty or 
surrendered to Mithridates.! Thus the Mgean Sea was 
opened to his vessels, and they soon swarmed round all 
coasts and islands, and spread the report of the downfall 
of the Roman power in Asia, and of the deeds of the 
great king of Pontus, who was advancing with a vieto- 
rious army to deliver the Greeks from bondage: 

Almost the whole of Asia was in truth lost to the 
Romans at one blow. Only a few isolated towns, such 
as Magnesia on the Sipylus and Stratonicea in Caria, 
still held out against Mithridates. Kverywhere else he 
was greeted as a deliverer. ‘The inhabitants of the towns 
opened their gates and came out in solemn procession ta 
meet him. He was overwhelmed with demonstrations of 
public rejoicing, festivities, honours, and flattery. He was 
even greeted as the god Dionysus, whom ancient myths 
extolled as # great conqueror coming from the far East 
and traversing Asia victoriously on his way to Greece. 

But the revulsion of feeling went even further than 
this. Mithridates, knowing and mistrusting the fickle- 
ness of the popular temper, adopted a sure means to pre- 
vent them from deserting his cause. He issued an order 


» Licinian, ed. Bonnens. p. 34. We are here reminded of the similar falsi- 


fications which have reference to the death of Regulus, vol. ii, p. 78. 
* Appian, Mithrid. 19. 
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that on a fixed day all Romans or Italians who were 
found in Asia should be killed, and their property con- 
fiscated.' Not one waa to be spared; ull were to die 
indiscriminately, whether guilty or innocent, whether men 
or women, whether young or old. Any one harbouring 
or protecting them, or helping them to escape, was to 
suffer the same punishment. Rewards were offered to 
those who would track or discover them, and slaves were 
tempted by the promise of their freedom to betray their 
masters. 

These terrible orders were carried out literally and 
zealously. ‘The universal hatred of the foreign oppressors 
was seconded by private revenge and private avidity. 
Above all others the Italian money-lenders and the farmers 
of the revenue were now made to suffer for the tricks and 
ernelties which they had practised for many years. No 
temple, no sanctuary, no sacred place offered a refuge to 
the objects of the universal hate. The public sanctuaries 
were converted into shambles, the bodies of the slain were 
east away to be devoured by dogs or vultures, Escape 
was hardly possible, for the murderers were let loose 
everywhere at the same time, and everywhere the thirst 
for blood was the same. Ephesus, Pergamum, Adra- 
myttium, Tralles were the scenes of like horrors. The 
only difference was that in some places the ‘spirit of 
revenge was more ingenious in the invention of exquisite 
tortures. Thus we are told that in Kanos, a town which 
after the Syrian war had been given to the Rhodians, but 
was taken from them again after the war with Perseus, 


1 Merivale (History of the Romans under the Empire, i. p. $5) is of opinion 
that the massacre was rather an outbreak of national rage then the exerution 
of on onder issued by Mitbridster, And this is indesd highly probable, 
and the conjeetare may be supported by tho following paatage of Appian 
(Mithrid, 28), who, after speaking of the atrocities committed, concludes by 
saying: $ cal uddurra Biidor dyérero thr ‘Kolar ob péBy MilpiSdrov uadAow f 
iow “Papas rodhe és airois éprdcacter. It is quite possible then that we 

instance of the partiality of Roman writers, who, by wacrib- 
ing the whole guilt to Mithridates, obtained two ends, that of roviling their 
enemy. and that of concealing the fact of the butred whieh they had awake:id 
generally in their subjects. 
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the murderers first slew the children before the eyes of guy 


their parents, then the women, and last the men.! ae 
‘The number of persons killed in these massacres all Numbers 


over Asia Minor must have been fearfully high; but we 
have no means of ascertaining it, as the figures given 
in the extant accounts vary between eighty thousand 
and one hundred and fifty thousand, numbers which evi- 
dently are nothing but guesses. We may take for granted 
that the Romans did not understate the amount, as they 
were anxious to exhibit the deed in the most odious 
light, It is therefore more than likely that even the 
smaller number is a great exaggeration. We know also 
that a certain number of Italians escaped, probably because 
they foresaw what was coming and effected their flight 
before the fatal day. The only place of refuge that was 
perfectly safe was the island of Rhodes; but perhaps a 
few other islands, such as Cos, gave the fugitives tem- 
porary shelter. The faithful Bhodians, who in these days 
of terror generously forgot the injustice with which they 
had beon treated by Rome after the war with Perseus,’ 
encountered the storm which burst upon them when 
Mithridates, after getting into his possession the whole con- 
tinent of Asia Minor, turned against the audacious island 
to punish it and to employ its naval resources in the war 
he had now to wage with Rome by sea as well as by Jand. 

To the disgrace of Rome, which ought to have been Deter. 
the undisputed mistress of the Mediterranean, the Pontio mil | 
fleet had issued from the Euxine, swept through the the Rho- 
#gean, an now appeared before the port of Rhodes, iims', 
trying even before the arrival of the land army to force of mths. 
the entrance and take possession of the town. But the ““** 
Rhodians were determined to offer a resolute resistance. 

‘There was in the island no party hostile to Rome, as in 

every town of the province of Asia, for the Rhodians fortu- 

nately had not had to groan under the tyranny of Roman 

governors and the greed of Roman tax-gutherors. They 

cheerfully destroyed the suburbs of their town, lest they 
» Appian, Miuhrid, 22, 28. * Vol. ti, p. 265. 
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should offer shelter to the besiegers; they strengthened 
their fortifications, closed the harbour with chains, and 
put their fleet in good order. The sea-fights which im- 
mediately followed proved again the superior skill and 
courage of the Rhodian mariners. All the efforts of the 
assuilants were frustrated even when upon the arrival of 
his land forces Mithridates invested the town on both 
sides and made continuous attempts to take it by storm. 
Forced at length to acknowledge that his enterprise was 
hopeless, he left his general Pelopidas in Lycia with orders 
to watch Rhodes, and returned to Pergamum for the pur- 
pose of preparing an invasion of Greece. 

Meanwhile the year 88 8.0., the year of Sulla’s consul- 
ship, was past. Sulla, who ought in this year to have been 
fighting with Mithridates in Avia, had been detained in 
Italy by the disturbances provoked by Sulpicius and 
Marius. Asia was now lost to Rome, while Europe was 
threatened. Such was the fruit of the civil disorders of 
the republic, but more especially of the mad ambition 
which distracted the aged Marius, 

‘The winter season of 88-87 3.0. was spent by Mithri- 
dates in Pergamum, which city was now no longer the head 
town of a Roman province, but the capital of the enlarged 
Pontic kingdom, Mithridates was busy organizing his 
conquests, appointing satraps for the different provinces, 
and trying to gain the affection of the inhabitants by 
promising 2 remission of all taxes for five years. Confis- 
cations and plunder had filled his treasury so abundantly 
that he fancied he could carry on a great war without 
burdening his,new subjects, as Rome had done, with 
taxes. His chief care was to push on his military opera 
tions. - In order to do this with proper energy and with a 
unity of plan, he remained himself at the seat of his 
government, instead of accompanying the army, as he 
had hitherto done. He was thus enabled to superintend 
and direct the equipment of the troops, to raise new levies 

) Appian, Mithrid, 24-26. 
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and despatch reinforcements.. ‘The conduct of the opera- 
tions he entrusted to his generals and sons. 

The first attack in the spring of 87 3.0. was directed 
against the islands of the Migean. As the Romans had 
nowhere a sufficient force ready for their protection, they 
fell without resistance into the hands of the king, and the 
scenes of horror which had been enacted on the continent 
of Asia were repeated in several of them. The island of 
Delos, which, after the decline of the commercial pro- 
sperity of Athens and Corinth, had been the principal 
emporium, and had especially gained importance as the 
chief market for the gigantic slave trade, was occupied by 
Pontic troops; the resident Italians were killed, and their 
property confiseated. To whom the island belonged at 
this time is not quite clear. After the war with Perseus 
it had been awarded to the Athenians. But it does not 
seem to have remained long in their possession. Probably 
the Romans had declared it to be ‘free.’ It was there- 
fore a happy idea of Mithridates to restore it now to 
Athens, for by this gift he might hope to gain that im- 
portant town over to his side. An adventurer who called 
himself a philosopher of the school of Epicurus, Aristion 
by name, was despatched by Archélaus from Delos to 
Athens with the treasures of the sanctuary of Apollo, to 
deliver them solemnly together with the sovereignty of 
the island. Aristion took two thousand soldiers with him 
to serve as his body-guard and as a protection for the 
costly freight he carried. With such means pecuniary 
and military, it was an easy matter to gain over the 
Athenian people of those days. The friends of Rome were 
killed, plundered, or expelled. Aristion made himself master 
of the town, which was unfortunately dragged by an act of 
mad andacity into a war more hopeless and more ruinous 
for her than any in which she had ever been engaged. 

‘The general feeling in Greece with regard to Rome 
was much the same as that which prevailed in Athens. 
Discontent was universal. The ntellect of the Greeks, 
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formerly so active and brilliant, hid become dull and 
stagnant, being engaged in no higher aims and deprived 
of the hope that it could ever again display its inborn 
originality in any useful or honourable work, The soul 
of the nation was sickening. The memory of the past, 
instead of inspiring pride and hope, added to the general 
despondency. Nor was the national decay only on the 
intellectual side. Heonomically the prospects were equally 
sad. No new wealth was being created. The workshops, 
markets, and ports, which used in former times to resound 
with life and activity, with the hum and bustle of thou- 
sands, hed become more silent and lonely year by year. 
The noble city of Corinth, plundered, devastated, and 
reduced to ashes, was not the only heap of ruins in Greece. 
Almost everywhere might be seen the saine desolation, 
the same want of spirit, enterprise, contentment, and 
hope; everywhere the same sullen, gloomy despair. Life 
had lost its ideal charms, and the degenerate race found 
a pitiable comfort in resignation or in a coarse enjoy- 
ment of those sensual pleasures in which they could still 
indalge. 

Under these circumstances it was possible that even 
an Asiatic barbarian could inspire the Greeks with new 
hopes. In the Peloponnesus and almost all other parts of 
Greece Archelaus was welcomed as a friend. Reinforce- 
ments joined him from Laconia, Achaia, and Beotia. In 
the last of these districts Thespie was the only town that 
refused to make common cause with him and stoutly 
resisted when he laid siege to it. The two great fortresses, 
Chalcis and Demetrias, which of old were of such para- 
mount importance for the military command of Greece," 
appear tohave been held by sufficient garrisons, and resisted 
successfully the investing forces of Mithridates, which could 
do no more than lay waste the surrounding country. With 
the exception of these few places all Greece was open to 
the invaders, for Roman troops seem to have been nowhere 
stationed excapt in Macedonia, where the pretor C. Sentias 

1 Vol. iii. pp. 67, 76, 107, 115. * Appian, Mithrid. 29 
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had a small force and a few ships at his disposal. With 
a portion of these the legate Bruttius Sura proceeded 
southwards, scattered the Pontic ships, and seized the 
island of Skiathos, in which the enemies had stored their 
plunder. Snra advanced as far as Besotia, where he an- 
countered Archelaus, with whom he seems to have had 
several not inglorious encounters. He struck for the 
Pireus, the fortified port of Athens, hoping to reach it in 
time and to make it the centre of operations by land and 
sea; but he was too late. The Pontic fleet had preceded 
him. When Sura heard that the Pireus was in their 
possession, he was obliged to make good his retreat to 
Macedonia,* 

Thus for the present all Greece was in the hands of 
‘Mithridates and in a state of insurrection against Rome, 
while the sea was commanded by the Pontic fleet. The 
forces which Archelaus and Metrophanes, the generals of 
Mithridates, had brought with them from Asia appear 
indeed not to have been considerable; and if they had at 
once been met by an adequate Roman corps, they would 
have found it hard to hold their ground in spite of the 
sympathies of the Greeks. But meanwhile Mithridates 
had collected and organized a large army, which was sent 
to Greece by the overland route through Thrace and 
Macedonia. The prospects of Rome were becoming 
gloomier from day to day. Although the Greeks had no 
heart in the affair, and no man of any personal importance 
or influence led the revolt, the whole country was ready 


On the military operations of Sura and the amount of his success the 
reprts of Appiun (Mithrid. 29), and of Plutarch (Silla, 11), differ con- 
siderably. Plutarch makes it almoet appear that Sura was on the point of 
driving Archelnus out of Groace (2Edues wal awdertda rdhiv ds) #3 Badaerae) 
and that he wae stopped ia his victorious course by tte arrival of Sulla, For 
upon the order of Sulla to surrender the conduct of the war to him, ke leit 
Barotia in spite of his fair prospect of succoss (xalvep airg 7&y wpe 
@aiBos dps mpoxapoierar), and retarned to Macedouia, According to Appian, 
however, the eampaign between Sura and Archelaus led to no results (Yrov xab 
dr xaidrov rep! Shoy thy dyGva-rud rou “yevoudvou), snd Sura retreated hecsusa 
ho felt ho was not equal to maintain the contest, It seems that Sullanian and 
‘sati-Sullanian reports lie at tho bottom of thee divergencios. 
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to favour the enemies of Rome. If Rome permitted the 
king of Pontus to gain a firm footing in Greece and to 
hold it for any time, it seemed inevitable that not only 
the Roman possessions in Asia would be lost, but that 
the other provinces might be infected with a disloyal 
spirit; nay, danger might be apprehended in Italy itself, 
where Samnites and Lucanians were still in arms, and 
were calling upon Mithridates to come to their aid. 

‘These were the considerations which determined Sulla, 
after his victory over the party of Sulpicius and Marius, to 
proceed at once to the theatre of war, although affairs in 
Rome were as yet far from satisfactorily settled and the 
new order of things far from being secured. The care 
for the safety and greatness of Rome was evidently more 
powerful in him than the passion for the dominion of his 
party or of himself, It was a magnanimous resolution, 
and it places him high above Marius, who had not shrunk, 
merely for the satisfaction of his own personal ambition, 
from fomenting internal discord, and thus playing the 
game of the bitterest enemies of Rome. If Sulla had 
chosen to remain in Italy till all his political opponents 
were crushed and the dominion of his party firmly esta 
blished, he could have done so without danger to himself. 
But he preferred undertaking a momentous and distant 
war, in which he had repeatedly to risk his own life, and 
which presented so many doubtful chances that final 
gueeoss could by no means be confidently looked for. The 
war could not have been undertaken by him with the 
calculation that a speedy victory would enable him to 
return with a devoted army and to make himself master 
of the state. It is easy enough for us, who can survey 
the course of events after they had come to pass, to speak 
with confidence about Sulla’s prospects and plans; but 
nobody who had not the eye of » prophet could have 
foreseen in the year 88 3.0. that all the dangers and diffi- 
cultios which lay before him, and occupied him for three 
years before he reconquered the position now voluntarily 
given up, would be successfully surmounted, and that he 
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would finally be in a position to resume at leisure his 
projected reform. 

When in the course of the year 87 2.c. Sulla, with his 
five legions, amounting altogether to no more than thirty 
thousand men,! started on his way to Greece, he eould tino! 
still hope, and most assuredly did hope, that he would be 
able te conduct and conclude the war with Mithridates as 
the recognised general of the Roman republic. Even 
under these circumstances the enterprise he had undertaken. 
was sufficiently arduous. But when, in consequence of a 
new revolution soon after his departure, his enemies in 
Rome again seized the government and. not only left him. 
without the necessary supplies and reinforcements which 
the war required, but declared him a publie enemy and 
treated him as a traitor, he found himself in a position of 
more embarrassment than even Hannibal during his Italian 
campaigns. Hannibal, though his policy and his expe- 
dition were opposed in the Carthaginian senate by an 
influential party, though he was not supported by his 
government as he had a right to expect, and was obliged 
chiefly to rely on the resources he could create by the 
vigour of his genius, was after all, and always remained, 
the general of the Carthaginian state, and had the authority 
of his government to back and support him. His oppo- 
nents, however bent on thwarting or ruining him, always 
remained in the minority, and could do nothing but vent. 
an impotent rage against him. Sulla, on the contrary, 
when he upheld the cause of Rome in Greece, was dis- 
owned by the rulers of Rome, and, whilst wrestling in a 
deadly straggle with the most determined enemy of the 
Roman name, was himself declared to be an enemy of 
Rome. A second army was sent to Greece not to support 
him, as the armies of Hasdrubal and Mago had been sent, 
to Italy for the reinforcement of Hannibal, but to de- 
pose him from the command, and, if possible, to bring 





} We must remember that since the Social war the Homan legions were 10 
longer double legions, consisting of aboat 6,00 Romans and an equal number 
of allies. 
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them to his command, before he could lead them with his 
old troops against the common enemy. 

‘No Roman general had ever before to contend with 
such difficulties, in a war of such magnitude, against an 
enemy so equally matched as Mithridates. Sulla, there- 
fore, by encountering and overcoming them, showed himself 
immensely superior in military genius to any of his pre- 
decessors, and notably to the greatest of them, the re- 
doubted Marius himself. The most signal services rendered 
by the latter were his victorious campaigns against the 
Teutones and the Cimbri. But these wild hordes new 
nothing of the military art, they acted without plan and 
concert, and were strangers to the discipline of the Roman 
legions. The victory which was gained over them was 
due more to the superiority of Roman tacties and equip- 
ment than to the strategy of the commander-in-chief. 
Sulla, on the other hand, was met in Greece by enemies 
of a different stamp. The generals whom he had to 
‘oppose were men who hud made the art of war a study, 
and who had been trained in the traditions and experi- 
ence of Greek and Macedonian masters. Archelaus and 
Neoptolemus, Metrophanes, Dromichaetes, and Dorilaos 
were men of a very difforent order from those barbarous 
captains whose excellence consisted in their huge bones 
and powerful muscles, or in their agility in leaping over 
teams of horses. They acted upon a preconcerted plan in 
carrying out the orders of a king who wielded an immense 
power, and conducted all their operations from a central 
point. In addition to these difficulties which Sulla had 
to meet, we should note that his operations were not 
confined to the open field, but that they were directed in 
great part against fortified towns, and that the art of 
besieging these was the weakest part in the warfare of 
the ancients, more particularly of the Romans. If we 
remember the sieges of Lilybwum, Syracuse, Tarentum, 
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Capua, Ambracia, Carthage, Numantia, in bygone times, 
and the more recent sieges of Asculum, Alsernia, Nola, 
and other comparatively insignificant places, all of which 
cost the Romans enormous sacrifices in blood and trea~ 
sure, and required protracted operations, though the 
besieging generals were backed by all the resourees of the 
republic, and if we then compare with these the short, 
bold, and masterly attack of Sulla on the Pireus and 
Athens, we cannot fail at once to acknowledge his superior 
genius. The same superiority is apparent in his conduct 
of campaigns extending over wide areas and in his tactics 
on the field of battle. Everywhere he personally takes 
the lead, foresees or calculates all chances, organizes the 
means for attack and defence, sees to the execution of his 
orders, and leads on the soldiers himself with a total 
disregard of his personal safety. He was indeed the first 
Roman to bring distinctly before our eyes the difference 
between a citizen general and a thoroughbred professional 
soldier. In the operations of the two Scipios, of Mar- 
ells, and even of Marius, we can discover only the 
beginning of that development which transformed the 
rude trade into an.art of war. These men also rose above 
the annually changing burgomasters, because they were 
repeatedly called to command and were left in the com- 
mand for longer periods, thus acquiring by practice and 
experience a skill which no man can get by inspiration. 
Bat, after all, Sulla was the first consummate master, the 
worthy predecessor of Covsar, and of the great generals of 
modern times. This is proved beyond contradiction by 
the history of his campaign, even in the wretched and 
mutilated form in which it has been preserved. 

Having landed in Greece, probably about midsummer 
87 z.c.,! Sulla marched through Altoliaand Thessaly into 


} This may be inferred from the fact that: in 87 ».c, Sulla only began, but 
‘id not bring to an ond, the siege of the Pireus and Athens (Appiau, Mihrid. 
33), Tho taking of Athens took place on March 1, 86.3.c. (Plutarch, Sué/a, 14), 
The siege of tho Pireus lasted some time longer. All this points to the fuet 
‘that Sulla did not appear in Attien before the outmmn of 87 xc,, and thathe 
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Bootia, His arrival there at the head of a respectable 
Roman army at once produced a total change in the 
attitude of the Greeks. As soon as they perceived that 
Rome had still life left in her, and when they reflected 
what might be the consequences of treason, the Barotians 
rallied round Sulla more promptly, as Appian remarks, 
than they had declared in favour of Mithridates.! No 
similar change is reported of the Laconians and Achaians 
but neither are they ever mentioned as having taken any 
part in the war, and it does not seem probable that the 
Pontic generals were ever effectually assisted by the 
Greeks, Sulla was even enabled to reinforce his army by 
auxiliaries drawn from Htolia and Thessaly. The town 
‘of Thebes, in Beotia, became the basis of his operations 
and provided his army with the necessary supplies. 

The two strongholds on which the Asiatic invasion 
depended as its centre were Athens and the port of 
Pireus; the former occupied by the desperate tyrant 
Aristion, the latter by Archelaus himself and a strong 
force of Poutie troops. These two places Sulla selected as 
the first objects of his attack, in the hope of obtaining 
possession of them before the numerous reinforcements 
now being raised in Asia, or already on their way, should 
have time to arrive. Although he had no fleet at his dis- 
posal, and could therefore make his attack only on the land 
side, he did not despair of success, and immediately laid 
siege to the Piraus. Athens be only blockaded, as it con- 
tained no great force besides the body-guard of Aristion, 
and, being a large and populous town, could not long be 
cut off from the usual supplies without feeling the pinch 
of hunger. But in order to carry out this blockade, and 
at the same time to push the siege of the Pirwus, Sulla 
had to take care that his own troops should not suffer want. 
He could expect no supplies by sea, for he had no fleet at 


can hardly have bogun hie march from Dyrrhachium, where he moet probably 


Ianded, before midsummer. 
> Appian, Mith nddaxovpivas avril Popalar &dueros rd MidpiBéresa, 
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his command, and the ships of Mithridates eraised un- 
checked in the Mgean. Attica could not even in times 
of profound peace produce enough food to support the 
native population ; now after the ravages of war it was 
impossible to feed a large army without supplies from a 
distance. Sulla accordingly posted bodies of troops at 
Megara and Hleusis in order to maintain his communica- 
tions with the Peloponnesus and Bwotia. He solved the 
difficult problem of providing for the necessities of his 
army, and was thus enabled to direct all his energy to 
pressing the siege. 

The fortifications dating from the period of Athenian 
greatness had suffered considerably by war and neglect ; 
but they had now been so far restored, that without the 
slow and troublesome works of a regular siege an assailant 
would have had a chance of success only if the defenders 
had been demoralised or commanded by utterly incom- 
petent generals. Nevertheless Sulla made the attempt 
to take the place by a rush, When this failed, he com- 
amenced in the usual systematic way, making approaches 
to the walls by throwing dams across the ditch, construct- 
ing. movable wooden siege-towers, machines for throwing 
heavy projectiles, rams to break the walls, and protecting 
sheds for the men who handled them. The wood for these 
numerous structures he procured by felling the noble old 
trees of the groves of the Academy and the Lyceum near 
Athens; the iron and other materials he obtained from 
‘Thebes. On the other side Archelaus adopted the usual 
modes of defence. To oppose the towers of the besiogers 
he erected towers of defence armed with the clumsy 
artillery which in antiquity faintly represented our modern 
engines of death. He also made sallies, in one of which he 
was able to set fire toa portion of Sulla’s siege worke, thus 
retarding the progress of the attack for ten days; for it 
took Sulla so long to replace what he had lost.' Reinforced 

" by troops under Dromichaetes, Archelaus then came out and 
fought a regular battle with the besieging force under the 
\ Appina, Mivhrid. 31, 
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very walls of the place. ‘The battle was long doubtfal, and 
was decided at last in favour of the Romans only by the 
extraordinary bravery of a detachment, which on a former 
occasion had incurred Sulla’s displeasure, and was now 
determined to wipe out the stain upon its character. 

Whilst these obstinate daily encounters were going on, 
the winter (of 87-86 p.c.) approached, and the difficulties 
of feeding and housing the troops increased. The want 
of a fleet was felt more and more keenly, and yet Sulla 
could not expect to have asingle ship sent him from Rome. 
He was obliged to devise means for creating for himself a 
navy without assistance and even in spite of the home 
government. Accordingly he despatched his able legate, 
L. Licinius Lucullus, the same who afterwards so distin- 
guished himself in the war with Mithridates, on a mission, 
half diplomatic half military, to Rhodes, Syria, and Egypt, 
to prevail upon the allies of the republic by persuasion 
and entreaty to furnish ships. It was not an easy task for 
Lweullus even to reach his destination across the hostile 
cruisers which covered the sea. But when he had suc- 
ceeded in this, he found that he had effected nothing. 
‘The Rhodians pleaded that they required their ships for 
their own defence ; the kings of Syria and Egypt, usually 
80 pliable and so ready to serve every whim of a Roman 
im authority, seemed now to think Rome was no longer 
formidable. Perhaps they hesitated to aid a general who 
was disowned by the government of the republic. At any 
rate they gave his messengers evasive answers. Sulla was 
for the present reduced to those resources which his own 
inventive genius could discover among the faint-hearted 
Greeks. 

Meanwhile neither the siege of the Pireus nor the 
blockade of Athens suffered any interruption, The latter 
town began to feel the effects of insufficient nourishment. 
Archelans, who had abundance of supplies in the Pireus, 
sent out column of troops one night to convey provisions 


1 We are not informed who these disgraced (Krio1) troops were. Could 
they have been the munlerers of Albinus? See above, p. 216. 
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into the capital. But his intention was betrayed to Sulla 
by two slaves in the Pireus, who had kept up a regular 
communication with him for some time, and had informed 
him of the movements of Archelaus by means of sling 
‘bullets, on which they used to scratch indications of what 
they wished him to know. Thus forewarned, Sulla was 
enabled to waylay and surprise the expedition intended for 
the relief of Athens. It appears from this incident that 
the blockade of Athens cannot have been complete on all 
sides, probably because Sulla had not troops enough to 
stop up every approach to so large a town. Yet Athens was 
more and more isolated from the surrounding country, end 
the distress among the numerous inhabitants increased. 
‘A second attempt of Archelaus to convey provisions into 
the town failed like the first. Dearth now grew into 
famine. All the sufferings and horrors which come in 
the train of hunger afflicted the unfortunate town. The 
emaciated. defenders were at length no longer able to 
carry the weight of their arms, or to think of real resist- 
ance.! The Roman soldiers penetrated into the town 
almost without opposition, and began the work of plunder 
and indiscriminate murder which was usual on such ocea- 
sions in the Roman army,’and which Sulla was either unable 
or unwilling to restrain. But he did not go further. He did 
not follow the example of Mummius in Corinth or Sc’ 
in Carthage. Whether from motives of generosity or 
prudence he forbade his men to injure the town. The 
only destructive fire that occurred was that of the Odeon ; 
and this was caused by order of the wretched Aristion, 
who after the capture of the town had retired to the 
Acropolis, and by the destruction of that noble building 
wished to prevent the Romans from using its timbers for 
siege works. 

But Sulla did not care to reduce the Acropolis by force, 
knowing that the defenders would be obliged to surrender 





1 Tho stories reported by Plutarch (Sulla, 18) of the licentious xovels of 
Aristion during the general distress in Athens deserve no credit, and are not 
worth repeating # Vola. p. 345. 
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when their provisions were consumed. He returned to the 
far more important siege of the Pirmus, leaving to C. 
Seribonius Curio the care of watching the Acropolis. Ere 
long it fell into his hands. Aristion and all those who had 
taken a prominent part in the rebellion suffered death. 
The rest were spared, and, like all the inhabitants of 
Athens who had escaped the massacre, were restored to 
the full enjoyment of the rights which they had as 
Athenian citizens and subjects of Rome. 

The capture of Athens took place, according to Sulla’s 
own memoirs, on the first of March.! Meanwhile the siege 
of the Pireeus was pushed on vigorously and without inter- 
ruption, Once the Romans contrived in the night-time 
to scale the walls unperceived, and to produce a panic 
among the besieged troops. But this was only momen- 
tary. The garrison was quickly under arms, cast the 
daring assailants down the walls, opened a gate, and rash- 
ing out almost succeeded in setting fire to one of the 
Roman siege towers, a work of huge labour and expense. 
All this night and the following day the battle raged with 
great vehemence. Sulla was obliged to lead on his men 
himself against the enemies, and succeeded at length in 
driving them back within their lines. 

Thus the contest went on indecisively for a long time. 
‘On one occasion a tower of the defenders was so much 
injured that it became useless, and had to be drawn back; 
on another, some siege works were set on fire and de- 
stroyed. Then the dams constructed by the Romans as 
appronches to the wall across the ditch reached tho ro- 
quisite height, so that the battering rams could be moved 
forward on them against the wall. But at the same time 
the ground on which they were thrown up was so under- 
mined by the besieged that it gave way; the engines 
placed on it had to be withdrawn, and the work of 
piling up earth and making a roadway had to be com- 
menced anew. The Romans now directed. mining opera- 
tions under the foundations of the walls; the besieged 

* Plutarch, Sulla, M4. 
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perceiving this made countermines, and the two parties 
anet underground and fought in the dark and narrow pas- 
sages.’ At last Sulla effected a breach in one part of the 
walls and fired one of the towers. It seemed that now 
the fortress must fall into his hands. A body of Romans 
gained the top of the wall. At the same time another 
part of the wall fell down and opened a second breach at 
a place where the Romans had made a mine and fired the 
supports? The defenders lining the wall were carried 
‘down with it; a panic spread to their right and left, as 
everywhere a similar catastrophe was expected. The de- 
fence of the place slackened; Sulla thought the time 
come for a storm, and brought up fresh and ever fresh 
troops, whom he led on in person and encouraged with 
his words and his example. But Archelaus conducted the 
‘defence with equal determination. He, too, relieved the 
men worn out with fatigue by sending relief after relief, 
and ever renewed the contest on which the fate of the 
fortress depended. The fighting was continued for a long 
time with equal chances on both sides, and on both sides 
the losses were also equal. At length Sulla gave the 
signal to retreat, foaring probably to sacrifice too many men 
of his limited force. Without the least delay Archelaus 
now set to work, and in the following night built up a now 
wall in place of the part which had given way, extending 
in asemicircle round the breach. (hen Sulla renewed 
the attack on the nert day, he met with the same deter- 
amined resistance, and was, on his advance, so effectively 
assaulted in front and in his flanks that he despaired of 
taking the place by force, and for the present confined 
himself to a blockade. 

During the temporary interruption of his attack on 
the Pireus, Athens, as has been related, fell into Sulla’s 
hands. Having now again more troops at his disposal, he 

Underground fighting is related of the siege of Ambracis. Seo vol. 


e170, 

2 When mine was dug under the wall of a besieged town, the enginears 
‘propped it with timber supports; whon these were set on fire, the superincum- 
deat weight made the mine give way, and a breach was effected. 
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resumed the siege with his accustomed energy. Siege 
works and fighting continued without interruption. The 
new wall constructed by Archelaus was attacked with pro- 
jectiles, rams, and mines. It gave way to these repeated 
efforts, but nothing seemed gained for the assailants, be- 
cause Archelaus had, in anticipation of this result, erected 
a third wall behind. This third wall, and after it a fourth, 
were successively carried. Piece by piece the town was 
wrested from the valiant defenders with the display of 
equal spirit on both sides, under the eyes and personal 
conduct of Sulla. Slowly Archelaus retreated from street 
to street. At last there was nothing left to him but 
Munychia, the furthermost part of the fortress, washed 
by the sea on three sides, and connected with the main- 
land by only a narrow strip. Here he made a stand, and 
here he could defy all attacks. Without the aid of a 
fleet Sulla could not dislodge him from a place which was 
all but an island. Having therefore destroyed the arsenals 
and ship-building yards, and all the public buildings of 
the Pirmus, he so shut up the enemies in Munychia that 
they could not break out from that place to molest his 
rear in the operations which he now had to carry on in 
Bootia. 

Whilst Sulla was occupied in Attica with the siege of 
Athens and the Pireus, which were held by troops of 
king Mithridates, the latter had sent Neoptolemus, a 
brother of the able Archeluus, to attack the town of 
Chalcis in Boeotia. According to a very short notice in 
Appian,! Munatius, a Roman in command of the town, 
made a stout resistance and gained considerable advan- 
tages over the Pontic troops. Nevertheless, as we must 
infer from the course of events, Chalcis must have been 
taken by Neoptolemus, for after the great victory of Sulla 
in Beeotia, in the course of the summer, the remnants of 
the defeated Pontic army retired to Chalcis as to a place 
of safety.? We are not informed whether Demetrias also 
fell into their hands. But this was most probably the 

1 Appian, Mithri. 34. * Below, p. 296. 
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case, for Hortensius, who seems to have commanded the 
garrison of the place, retired to Bootia on the approach 
of the vast hostile army which made its way by land 
through Thrace and Macedonia'to reinfo-ce Archelaus. 
Sulla was now in a very critical situation. The operations 
in Attica had occupied him several months during the 
winter and spring (87-86 ».c.), and may have reduced the 
Roman forces to perhaps one half their original strength. 
In order to feed and house his troops and to procure the 
necessary materials of war, Sulla was obliged to put great 
pressure upon the Greeks, whom he ought to have spared 
as much as possible to gain their affection. He was even 
compelled to seize the sacred treasures of the temples. 
The great national sanctuaries of Delphi, Olympia, and 
Epidaurus were deprived of all articles of value which 
former plunderers had spared or the piety of worshippers 
had restored. The priests tried in vain to save the pro- 
perty in their change by announcing that Apollo himself 
declared his displeasure, for that the sound of his lyre 
was heard in the sanctuary, Sulla, though a devout wor- 
shipper of the gods and by no means free from even vul- 
gar superstition, could not refrain from the sarcastic 
remark that the priests ought to know better the mean- 
ing of the god. It was evident, he said, that Apollo 
rejoiced at being able to assist the Romans with his 
treasures against the barbarians; for his playing on the 
lyre was evidently a sign of joy and not of anger. He 
added that the treasures were safer in his keeping than 
im the temples, and that he would restore them after his 
victory over the invaders. 

The Pontic forces wit which Sulla had hitherto been 
engaged had been sent to Greece by sea, and appear not 
to have been very considerable. After they had been 
despatched from Asia, Mithridates had used his utmost 
exertions in organizing a large land force for the invasion 
of Greece, and had now despatched it to the seat of war 
under the command of one of his sons called Akrathias. 
Its strength is reported to have amounted to one hundred 
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and had ninety scythe chariots. It seems to have been 
fitted out with the usual pomp and magnificence of 
Oriental armies,’ but it consisted of a motley crowd of 
various different races, unacquainted with the military 
spirit and the discipline of the Roman legions. Unity of 
action was to some extent secured by the chief command 
being in the hands of a royal prince; but, unfortunately, 
Akrathias died soon after his arrival in Greece, and his 
successor, Taxiles, seems to have refused to acknowledge 
the superior claim of the able Archelaus, who, on the 
arrival of the great army, had hastened to Bootia to take 
the chief command. Sulla now also left Attica, where 
his troops must have found it more and more difficult to 
subsist? and tried to effect a junction with a body of 
Romans‘ which, under the command of Hortensius, 
marched into Beotia from the north, pursued, as it seems, 
by the host of Taxiles. The junction was not easy, but 
suceeeded at last,® with the aid of a certain Kaphis, a 
citizen of Cheronea, the birthplace of Plutarch, who has 
preserved the name of this obscure individual and much 
of the detuil of the great battle fought in the neighbour- 
hood. Sulla could now face the united hostile forces at 
the head of from thirty to forty thousand men, the 
strength of whom consisted in fifteen thousand Roman 
soldiers.® . 

1 Appian, Milhrid 41, Plutarch, Sulla, 15. 

+ Plutarch, Sulla, 16: fv 82 Sua real 1d nouxBbes wad oopapby abrir fix 
roavtenclas ode dpydy 008% txpnoror als Exwangw, AXA ol re wapuapyya Ter 
Faia Hownuivor xpuag te al dpyipy Siarpenis of re fagal Tay MnBucéy cal 
ExvBueioy xerGruv dvaucueypbvas xadxG nal apy Adunorre rupoerdi xxl HoBepdr 
By 1G oadeberOas nal Biagpeotar xpoatBaroy Biv. 

# Plutarch, Sulla, 15: pelyor Auidy eal oxdow doaynitera Bubcetr sdv de 


vhs pdms wlrBurov, 

+ This was probably the Inte garrisin of Demetrias, which, as surmised 
above (p. 282), had been evaeuated on the approach of the overwhelming Foutie 
fore 


08, 
* According to Plutarch (Sule, 15) his countryman Kaphis showod Hor- 
‘tonsius a road on one side of tho Parnasous by which ho oluded the barbarians, 
«In Salla’s own statemont. preserved by Plutarch (Swlz, 16) 16,000 foot 
and 1,600 horse alone sre counted, But here, as so often in Roman reports, 
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attack them on their emerging frum the passes in a i 
country intersected by numerous tracts of steep hills and 
deep river beds, where they would not be able to crush 
him with their superior number, and especially to take 
full advantage of their cavalry. His task was rendered 
more easy by the blind confidence of the barbarians in 
their overwhelming force, and by their want of disciplina, 
which made it impossible for the leaders to keep them 
from spreading all over the country for the sake of 
plunder.' Sulla was thus enabled to anticipate them in 
the occupation of Charonea, on the western shore of Lake 
Copais, whereby in case of a defeat they were cut off from 
a. safe line of retreat to the sea.? They werenot yet quite 
clear out of the mountains when Sulla boldly advanced 
and compelled them to accept a battle. With the help 
of people of Charonea who were well acquainted with 
the ground, he succeeded in gaining, unpereeived by the 
enenty, the top of a steep hill called Thurion, and in 
expelling from it with groat loss a hostile detachment 
which had taken up its position there. By this unexpected 
manoeuvre the Pontic army was thrown into disorder, and 
Archelaus lost some time before he could form his troops 
for an attack upon Sulla’s lines, which had in the mean- 





the troops of the allies are simply ignored, According to Appian, Salln had 
only one-third as many men as hie opponents. From this it appears that ho 
had « considerable body of Grosk ouxilisries with him, a fact which in itself 
is sulliciently provable, It follows from Sulla’s statements that his fvelegions, 
which must have numbered originally about 30,000 men, were very much 
reduced in number by the winter campaign in Attica, though it is probable 
that a part of them were loft to garrison Athens and the Pirseus. 

+ Plutarch, Sulla, 16. 

2 Appian, ‘Mithrid, 42: de 88 abrdy Be wepl Xeipdveiay dr dronphaross 
arparoredeviueror, Evta uh xparotsir dwoxdpnots obdeula Hy, weBlov aizds eiph 
raqoloy keroaBiy edtis Exiney &s nal Gxovra Blagsueves és udyay "Apyédany * 
tu § ooto uly Drrior eal ebwerés és Blotur xal bvaxdpnew Hy weBlov, "Apyerde 
Ba xpnuvad meoticcao, of 29 Iprow obe doy @ olberl navy Brov 109 exparod 
‘perkebar, overivas ld rhy dsouedtay obw fxovees* tpameial +e alrots Kropor Bek 
Tar papery 2ylqvere 4 guyh. 
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time been formed leisurely and without the least inter- 
ruption, The army was as usual drawn up in two wings, 
the right wing commanded by Sulla himself, the left by 
Murena, who was # very efficient officer. As bis front 
was not nearly equal in extent to that of the enemies, 
Sulla had made his soldiers dig broad ditches from the 
extreme points on both sides right and left, and at the 
ends of these ditches he had thrown up earthworks, 
which he had garrisoned with small bodies of troops 
to guard against the danger of being outflanked. At 
the same time he strengthened the centre of his posi- 
tion by ramming lines of palisades into the ground in 
front of his line.' The cavalry was drawn up in a line 
behind the foot, and held in readiness to advance when 
wanted. , 
In this defensive position Sulla awaited the attack. 
The sixty war-chariots of the Asiatics were launched 
forward with great force with the intention of breaking 
through the middle of the Roman line. But the pre- 
caution adopted by Sulla proved successful. The attack 
was broken by the line of palisades, the carriages were 
either dashed to pieces or compelled to turn round quickly, 
and then the lines of infantry standing behind them were 


- thrown into disorder. The Romans immediately dashing 


forward made a vigorous onslaught upon this formidable- 
looking body of fifteen thousand men, who were armed in 
‘Macedonian style with huge lances (sariase ) and drawn up 
as a phalanx, but who formed in reality the least effective 
part of the army of Archelaus, as they consisted of young 
men, partly slaves, hurriedly levied in the Greek towns 
and insufficiently trained. The Roman legionaries cast 


» Froatin, Straleg. iis 3, 17. 

2 Frontinus alone (ii, 3, 17) mentions the palisades, According to 
Plutarch (Sella, 18), the chariots could not sequire great momentam owing. 
to the confined spaco; they were therefore easily arrested in their course 
and disubled. According to Appian (Mitkrid. 42) the Romans opened 
their ranks and lot thom pace through, attacking thom guscessfully on their 
return, 

* Vol. iii. p. 58. 
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down their pila,’ pushed aside the long Macedonian spears 
with their swords, and rushed, as through breaches in a 
wall, within the serried ranks of the phalanx, which was 
now at their mercy. The first line of the Pontic army 
was thus easily disabled and driven back.’ 

The war chariots on this as on other occasions had 
not only proved a failure, bat had actually led to a partial 
disaster.? But what had happened was only the prelude 
to the battle. The attack of the chariots upon the Roman 
centre was perhaps only a feint to the real plan of 
Arebelaus. He now extended his right wing beyond tho 
extreme point of the Roman left, to attack it from the 
rear. When Hortensius, who commanded the Roman 
detachment in the earthwork at the end of the ditch, saw 
this movement, headvanced towards the enemies and thus 
became separated from the Roman line. The Pontic 
cavalry immediately rushed into the vacant space and 
began to surround Hortensius on all sides. In imminent 
danger of being entirely cut off, he retired to sume hilly 
ground, where he defended himself against the pursuing 
cavalry, Sulla, on the right wing, perceived the danger 
and resolved to hasten to his relief. But this was 
precisely what Archelaus had expected and planned. 
Seeing that Sulla was weakening his right wing and 
drawing his forces to the left, he gave up the attack 
upon Hortensius, and directed the bulk of his forces on 
the Roman right, which he hoped to find sufficiently 


4 Plutarch, Sulle, 18: 7dr 'Ponaluy robs beoods abrod xarapadbrrew, We 
chould expect that instead of throwing down their pila, the Romans would 
discharge them upon the enemies before falling upon them with their swords, 
Is it possible that Plutarch mado e mistake in translating ? 

* Compare rol. iii. p. 58. We are not informed of the name of the officer 

‘who ordered thia well-timed advance. Perhaps it was Murena with the left 
‘wing, as tho right wing, whoro Sulla was stationed, took a part in the battlo 
at a later period. Plut, Sulla, 19. 
t is surprising that in spite of similar experience war chariots were 80 
often employed. The same may be siid of the war elephants, who seem on 
the whole to have dono more harm to those who employel thom than to 
these against whem thay wars employed. Appian (Hisp. 46) tells us that for 
this ronson they wore called by some koivel moeqiot 
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weakened and exposed. Fortunately Sulla perceived this 
intention in time, returned quickly into the position he 
had left, and advanced to the attack before the hostile 
troops returning from the demonstration against Hor- 
tensius could reform and close their ranks. The battle 
now raged along the whole line, for at the same time 
Murena, on the left of Sulla, was fiereely attacked by 
Taxiles, one of the lieutenants of Archelaus. The best 
troops of both armies were now confronting one another, 
on one side the tried legions of Sulla, on the other, no 
longer a rabble of slaves hastily equipped to imitate a 
Macedonian phalanx, but a solid infantry, armed and 
drilled like Roman soldiers, and among them Italian 
fugitives and deserters, animated with bitter hatred of 
Rome, and determined to continue the fight for their 
cause in a foreign service and on foreign soil even after it 
seemed lost in Italy. Archelaus had good reason for 
placing his confidence chiefly in these men.! But they 
were after all no match for the Roman legions led on by 
such a general as Sulla. They began gradually to lose 
ground along the whole line. ‘The right wing, where 
Sulla commanded in person, was the first to push forward, 
then the left wing under Murena followed, supported 
most opportunely by the corps of Hortensius, which had 
in the meanwhile been disengaged from its perilous 
position, Sulla now ordered a general advance of the 
whole army, including the cavalry, and the effect was that 
the retreat of the enemies soon degenerated into a dis- 
orderly rout? 


1 Frontin, ii, 8,17: Mixtis fugitivis Italics gentis, quorum porvicacive pla- 
rimum fidebat. 

+ Appian, Mithrid, 14: oa 3) wdora Boa deaoes 5 Sirus, Inéwiere voit 
swoneulois ob yp Exorres dvcarpooe cdphxupor ob8t xedlor ds guyhy axl rods 
aynpvods ond rar Diwxdyrew tetoorre. Tt is clear from Appisn's report, that 
Sulla's great. merit consisted in his selection of the groand, and in hie com- 
palling Archelaus to aecopt the battle. One essential condition to attain this 
end was the previous orcupstion of Cheronen, which could not, ss Plutarch 
‘would fain represent it (Plat, Sulla, 18), have been rasclvad on by Salla merely 
at the request of tho inhabitants of the placs, for the parpore of protecting 
them from the tarbacians, ‘The narratives of the battle given by Plutarch 
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The hostile camp, which was pitched on the further 
bank of a small tributary of the Cephissus,! was the place 
of refuge to which the whole crowd of fugitives tended. 
Archelaus tried, by the means of compulsion often adopted 
under sinilar circumstances by Oriental generals, to drive 
them back into the battle. He closed the gates of the 
camp and forced his men to face round against their 
pursuers. It was all in vain. The impetuous onset of 
the victorious Romans was irresistible. Many thousands 
crowded into a narrow space were helplessly butchered. 
At last the gates of the camp were opened or forced open 5 
the fugitives poured into it; but the Romans were now so 
close upon them that they entered at the same time. It 
became the scene of a general massacre. Only ten 
thousand men survived and made their way to Chaleis in 
Eubea, the miserable remnants of the huge army which 
Mithridates had sent from Asia for the subversion of the 
Roman dominion, And this magnificent result was ob- 
tained, if wo are to believe Sulla’s own report, with the 
Joss of only fifteen men missed from the Roman army, of 
which number, as ke is careful to add, two men afterwards. 
tumed up again.’ Sulla had outdone the victory of 
Cynoscephale, and, we are sorry to add, had also surpassed. 
his predecessor in boasting and exaggeration, whereby his 
real and undeniable merit is by no means exalted in our 
eyes. 


and Appian differ from each other in many points f detail, bat we ean so 
<istinetly that they are in the essential parts based upon the same original and. 
authentic report (perhaps Sulla'sown memoirs) and they ean be brought into 
general harmony. If weonly hed a more accurate description of the locility’ 
(comp. vol. ii. p. 172), wo might form a protty clear image of the ‘ttle, 

+ Called Morion or Molos in the text of Plutarch, Sulla, 17, 19, 

* Appian, Mithrid. 45. Appian closes bis report of the battle with the 
following words: roto uly Bh... . wdyne ids dy, 81 eoBaunlay 3h uddrora 
36ina nal dgporimns "Apyeddo radsBe bearéow yerducvor. Tho generalship, 
diaplayed on this occasion by Sulla deserves the mora praise, aa he had such 
respectable opponent as Archelavs. The batile of Chaeronea differed very much 
from thee of Cynoscephale, Magnesia, and Pydua, which were commenced 
without plan, and gained merely Uy the bravery of the Roman soldiers, 
It compan ereditably with the great battles fought by Hannibal, and shows 
that Sulla, like the great Carthaginian, was » consummate gener}, 

You. ¥. vu 
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Sulla collected on the batile-feld the arms of the 
enemies, and, after piling up: and burning those which 
were useless and erecting two trophies, set out in pursuit 
of the fugitives. Continental Greece was cleared of them ; 
but as Sulla had no fect at his disposal he could not 
follow them to the island of Euboa, where they found a 
rallying place in the fortified town of Chalcis. So com- 
pletely did the Pontic fleet command the sea even after 
the defeat of the land forces, that Archelaus could at 
pleasure land and plunder islands and coast towns; he 
even ventured to the western coast of Greece into the 
Tonian Sea, and laid the island of Zacynthus under contri 
bation.' 

Meanwhile Mithridates had not for one day paused 
in his preparations for the prosecution of the war, and the 
unhappy people of Asia, now subject to his sway, found 
ont that in their new ruler they had a despot not less 
rapacious than the Romans and infinitely more cruel and 
tyrannical. Mithridates wanted money and men. The 
promises he had made of a remission of taxes for several 
years, and the like, were no longer thought of, and exac- 
tion, oppression, and robbery were the blessings of the 
Pontic government. When, therefore, the news was spread 
of the loss of Athens and of the great defeat at Charonea, 
the public feeling changed as suddenly in Asia as it had 
done in Gréece. ‘The dominion of Rome appeared by con- 
trast in a more favourable light. A Roman party began 
to spring up, and conspiracies were formed against the 
life of Mithridates. The result was that the king thought 
that he could crush opposition and maintain his authority 
only by a.reign of terror. He was filled with distrust and 
apprehension by'the failure of an undertaking which at 
firet seemed 0 promising, and by the utter discomfiture 
of his magnificent army. The genuine spirit of an Asiatic 
despot seemed to be aroused in him, The least suspicion 
sufficed to draw from him a sentence of death. His own 
trusty servants and body-guards, with their wives and chil 

Appian, Mithrid, 45. 
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dren, were the first victims of his fury. He had his spies 
in every town, eager to discover traitors and deliver them 
to his vengeance. In his new capital of Pergamum it is 
reported that eighty men were put to death, and that 
equal numbers were slaughtered in other towns, altogether 
not less than sixteen hundred.? 

His fiercest vengeance, however, he wreaked on the 
island of Chios, against which he had a special grudge, 
since in a sea fight with the Rhodians a ship from Chios 


had run foul of his own, not accidentally, but, as he sus- 3 


pected, on purpose and with a treacherous intention. He 
sent an armed force commanded by Zenobius to the island, 
and declared to the assembled people that as a pledge of 
their obedience he demanded the surrender of their arms. 
When this order had been executed, he sent a letter in 
which he charged the people of Chios with a leaning 
towards Rome. His advisers, the king said, urged him 
to cause all the inhabitants of the island to be killed, but 
he was disposed to act with mildness, and confined himself 
to imposing a fine of two thousand talents. The unfor- 
tunate people implored Zenobius to give them time to 
sond a deputation to the king in order to ask for merey. 
It was in vain. They were compelled to furnish at once 
the enormous sum that was demanded, for which the 
women were stripped of their jewels and the temples of 
their treasures. But all this was only the prelide to what 
was to come. It seemed the intention of Mithridates to 
torture the wretched people of Chios by applying slowly 
and gradually more galling punishments. Zenobins again 
assembled them in the theatre, whieh he had caused to 
be surrounded by armed mon, and now gave orders that 
the men should be separated from the women, and thatall 
should be conveyed on board ship and transported to the 
coast of Pontus. This cruel order was executed and 
accompanied with still more cruel outrages. Mithridates 
seemed bent on showing that he was a worthy descendant 
of the old kings of Persia, at any rate that he could equal 
1 Appien, Mitirid. 46, 
ue 
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them in the bratal treatment of peoples by wholesale 
transportation. 

From Chios Zenobius proceeded to Ephesus. But tie 
Ephesians were justly apprehensive that. a similar treat- 
ment was in store for them; and therefore, although the 
governor of Ephesus was Philopwmen, father of Monime, 
the king’s last and favourite concubine, they refused to 
admit Zenobius into their town, unless he came unarmed 
and accompanied only by a few attendants. During the 
night a conspiracy was formed; some resolute citizens 
seized Zenobius, dragged him to the public prison, and 
finally killed him. The town was then put in a. state of 
defence and defied the orders of the king.* 

The example of Ephesus encouraged other towns. 
Smyrna, Sardes, Colophon, Tralles, Hypepa, Metropolis, 
and others openly revolted.® Mithridates, driven to despair, 
adopted an extreme revolutionary measure, proclaimed 
the freedom of the slaves, a general abolition of debts, and 
the admission of strangers to the right of citizenship.! 
Thus he hoped by crushing the old body of citizens to 
form a new one entirely dependent on him as patron and 
protector. ‘To what extent he succeeded we do not know. 
It is not likely that he increased his military resources by 
this desperate measure; but it is certain that by it he 
inflicted another calamity on the unhappy land, which 
was hurled from one tyranny into another, and was looking 
forward with trembling to the restoration of the Roman 
dominion, accompanied, as it must needs be, with new 
sufferings. 

The battle of Cheronea, as we have seen, had swept 
away from continental Greece all traces of the Pontic 
invasion, and had effaced all signs of insurrection against 
Rome. Even the last corner of the Pireus had been 
evacuated by Archelaus, when he started to join Taxiles 
in Beotia. Sulla was therefore now undisputed master 
in Greece; he could dispose of all the resources of the 


1 Appian, Mithrid, 46, 47. * Appina, Mithrid. 48. 
+ (ros. vi. 2. + Appian, Mithrid, 48. 
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country for the continuance of the war, he could punish 


those who had been disloyal or lukewarm, and he could —, 


seitle the affairs of the country as he thought best. He 
was particularly mereiful in his treatment of Athens, 
allowing her to keep her old municipal constitution and 

her territory ; but he sternly punished Thebes for a much 
slighter offence than Athens had committed, by depriving 
her of half her territory, because she had been for a short 
time wavering in her allegiance. This severity enabled 
him to repay without expense to himself the debt he 
owed to the temples he had rifled. He bestowed om the 
sanctuaries of Delphi and Olympia. the land he had taken 
from Thebes. Probably his attention was also directed to 
the necessary measures for creating a fleet, the want of 
which had been so keenly felt in his operations all through 
the war. 

But this was a task which reqnired time, and before 
he could have proceeded far with it, Dorylaus, a general 
of Mithridates, had landed at Chalcis with a new Pontic 
army, consisting, as is alleged, of eighty thousand men.’ 
This army, joined to the forces saved from the defeat at 
Cheeronea, crossed the Enripus and again advanced into 
Benotia to resume offensive operations. ‘The supreme com- 
mand was again entrusted to Archelaus, who seems not 
to have lost the confidence of his master in spite of his 
ill-fortune, though advisers were not wanting who insinu- 
ated that the defeat at Cheronea could only be accounted 
for by the treason of the general. Mithridates on this 
occasion showed himself superior to the common run of 
Eastern despots. He even continued his confidence, as we 
shall see, when Archelaus had a second time met with 
a signal reverse. 

‘When the new Pontic army was ready to take the 
field, Dorylaus seems to have been impatient for imme- 
diate action, He insisted on advancing and forcing the 

+ Plutarch (Sulla, 20) says expressly thet this army was transported to 


Eubea Ly son, If ¢0,tho numbers must be exaggerated. Licinianas (p. 32, 
ed, Bonn.) soems to state the number at fifty thousand. 
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Romans toa battle. Bute collision which he had with 
them in southern Beotia soon brought him to a sense of 
his inferiority in judgment. , He readily submitted to the 
decision of the more experienced Archelaus, who knew the 
Roman soldiers too-well to hope that the newly levied 
bands of Asiatics would be a match for them without a 
good deal of previous training. 

It was again Sulla who, as in the previous campaigns, 
took the offensive and brought about the decision on a 
battle-field selected by himself, He had so much confi- 
dence in his troops that he advanced into the large plain 
of Orchomenus, to mect the enemies who, warned by the 
experience of the last battle, kept away from the moun- 
tains and had pitched their camp near the bank of Lake 
Copais. Sulla advanced straight upon this camp and 
began to narrow the field for the conflict by drawing deep 
ditches around the enemy’s camp, almost as if he were 
going to blockade them, Archelaus, seeing the danger 
of being hemmed in, made a vigorous attack upon tho 
men working at the entrenchment and the detachment of 
troops stationed for their protection. A sharp conflict 
ensued, and the Romans were forced to give way. In this 
emergency Sulla showed again that he possessed not only 
the qualities of an ingenious general, but also those of a 
brave soldier. Leaping from his horse, he seized a standard 
and advanced towards the enemy. As his soldiers hesi- 
tated to follow him, he called out to them that they should 
tell their friends at home that they had forsaken their 
general like cowards on the field of battle. Immediately 
the centurions rushed forward from the ranks to his sup- 
port; the soldiers followed ; the fight was restored, and 
the enemies were finally driven back to their camp with a 
great loss, especially of cavalry. 

‘The work of entrenchment was now continued without 
further delay. The ditches were pushed forward to within 
a stadium from the Pontic camp, the enemies looking on 
apparently without coneorn. Against enemies s0 languid 
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and spiritless Sulla was justified in proceeding with the 
utmost boldness. He determined upon attacking their 
fortified camp, an enterprise which belonged to the most 
daring feats known to ancient warfare. Covering them- 
selves with their shields, the Roman legionaries advanced 
tothe edge of the trench which surrounded the hostile camp. 
A brave centurion leaped into it, the rest followed, and in 
a rush the camp was taken. Archclaus himeelf escaped 
with great difficulty in a boat across the lake and reached 
Chaleis. More than twenty-five thousand of ‘his army 
were taken prisoners,’ by far the greater part were killed, 
or driven into the swamps which fringed the lake, to be 
miserably drowned. Even in the time of Plutarch, two 
hundred years later, helmets, shields, and arms of the 
barbarians were found in the bed of the lake? 

The great victory at Orchomenus was the turning 
point in the war. The invasion of Greece had signally 
failed, with the loss of two great armies, and, as is alleged, 
of one hundred and sixty thousand men. Mithridates 
had made great efforts to raise and equip these masses of 
men, and now his resources were exhausted. Naturally 
the general dissatisfaction in Asia, and the open rebel- 
lion produced by his cruel rigour, were spreading rapidly 
when the news of thesecond great defeat arrived. Nor 
had he to contend with internal difficulties alone. His. 
dominions in Asia were now threatened by an attack 
from abroad independently of the operations of Sulla. 
Whilst the latter was fighting in Bootia, the party domi- 
nant in Rome had, after the death of Marius, despatched 
his successor L, Valerius Flaccus, consul of 86 8.c., with 
two legions, to supersede Sulla in his command in Greece. 
‘The task which Flaccus had undertaken was by no means 
easy, and he wus not equal to it. At the very beginning 
of his expedition, on his passage from Italy to Dyrrha- 
chium, he lost part of his ships and men, who were captured 


* Lieinian, p. 32, ed Boon, 
* Appian, Mithrid. 49, 60. Plutarch, Sulle, 20, 21, 
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Hox by Pontie cruisers.! Having reached Macedonia, he sent 
ll) a detachment of his troops into Thessaly, with orders to 
the urmy of Sulla to come and join him, for Sulla had 
now been formally deposed from his command and de- 
elared an enemy of the republic. But this detachment, 
anstead of executing his orders, passed over to the side of 
‘Sulla. Flaceus was soon convinced that it was not. in his 
power to remove Sulla from the command.. He therefore 
resolved to carry on the war with Mithridates, indepen- 
dently of Sulla, and to march straight upon Pergamum. 
‘This operation had become possible by Sulla’s victories 
in Greece, and Flaceus perhaps fiattered himself with the 
hope that by anticipating Sulla in Asia and overpowering 
‘Mithridates, whom he knew to be greatly weakened and 
discouraged by his defeats, he could force him to conclude 
pease, and finally return to Rome as the conqueror of 
Mithridates, thus securing to his own party the fruits of 
vietory. 
Sa ie In trath Mithridates was inclined to come to an un- 
Faween derstanding with Rome. He had, as it appeared, the 
2ithrt | choice with which of the two Roman generals he should 
Sul. negotiate; but the choice was not easy. If that party 
with which he concluded peace was worsted in the in- 
ternal civil conflict, it was to be feared that all the sacri- 
fices he made for obtaining terms would be made in vain, 
and that the opposite party would continue to consider 
him an enemy of Rome. The:government of the republie 
-was at present in the hands of the popular party, which, 
acting from the seat and centre of the empire as senate 
and people of Rome, seemed alone entitled to negotiate 
about peace and war with a foreign power. Sulla did not 
represent this legitimate Roman government, nor could 
he claim to act in its name, He was a deposed rebellious 
soldier, the leader of a party which seemed to have little 
chance of ever regaining the control of the government. 
Besides, Sulla had on a former occasion shown himself 


* We learn from Appian (Mithrid. 4) that Archelaus had despatched 
vessels into the Jonian Sea, See abore, p. 290. 
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opposed to the claims of the king of Pontus, and it might CHAP 
be supposed that after the obstinate resistance he had \')_ 
encountered in Attica and Baotia he was not very much 
inclined to be yielding or generous in any negotiations of 
peace. On the contrary it might reasonably be expected 
that he was anxious to turn his victories to the utmost 
advantage, and to reduce his enemy to a state of per 
manent weakness. In spite of all these considerations, 
which could not fail to present themselves to Mithridates, 
he resolved to enter into negotiations not with Flaccus, 
but with Sulla. No doubt Mithridates was guided in this 
wise decision by the good information he had of Roman 
affairs, and his correct opinion of the final chances of both 
the contending parties. It appears throughout that 
Mithridates was well acquainted with the detail of the 
republican constitution of Rome and with its history. So 
much may be inferred, not indeed from the speeches and 
letters which aro attributed to him? (for these reflect only 
the opinions of the respective historians), but from the 
line of action which he followed on various occasions, 
when he seems to have been guided by precedents fur- 
nished by events in the history of Rome.? However that 
may be, on the present occasion he acted most pradently 
by entering into negotiations of peace with Sulla, rather 
than with the consul, the real and official representative 
of the actual government of the Roman state. 

After the battle of Orchomenus Sulla had, in the Retum of 
autumn of 86 3.¢., marched into Thessaly, and was here Ussulis 
engaged in the equipment of a fleet, whilst at the same collected 
time he was waiting for the result of the mission of (eun” 
Lucullus, whom he had sent in the early part of the year 
to Syria and Egypt for the purpose of procuring ships 
from the kings of these countries as the allies of the 


* Abore, p. 255. 

* Seo eapecially the latter of Mithridates to king Arsaces, given by Sallust, 
Histor. iv. 61. 

* Such, for instance, was his treatment of the prisoners of war, ia which he 
clearly foowed the example given by Hannibal. Seo above, p. 263, 
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Roman republic.’ Lucullus, as we have seen, had af first 
met with a cold reception and evasive answers. But the 
two victories of Sulla in Boeotia seemed to have produced 
some effect, and he at length obtained a number of Egyp- 
tian, Phomician, Syrian, Lycian, and Rhodian ships, with 
which, as we shall see, he was enabled to influence in no 
slight degree the course of events, 

Hitherto all Sulla’s undertakings had been crowned 
with success ; but they had occupied him @ considerable 
time. He had now been absent from Italy for more than 
a year (87-86 w.c.), and every day brought disquieting 
reports of the revolution which meanwhile had taken 
Place in Rome, and of the acts of violence committed by 
his political adversaries. He could not fail to grow im- 
patient, and to wish that the war might be ended. It was 
therefore most opportune for him that Mithridates lile- 
wise was desirous of peace, and he was thus enabled to 
enter into negotiations as soon as Mithridates showed 
himself ready for them, without sacrificing his own dig- 
nity and the interests of the republic. 

‘Mithridates, as has been related, after the loss of the 
two great armies in Greece, was no longer labouring 
under the delusion that he could act as a great conqueror 
whilst Rome was distracted by internal discord. He 
therefore commissioned Archelaus to treat with Sulla for 
conditions of peace; and the two generals, who had lately 
confronted each other on the battle-field, now arranged a 
peace-meeting at Aulis. Archelaus, who was thoroughly 
acquainted with the internal political struggles at Rome, 
tried at first to save the lost cause of the king by offering 
Sulla, as an equivalent for favourable terms of peace, the 
aid of Mithridates against the democratic party at Rome. 
‘This offer was rejected by Sulla with indignation. He 
was far too patriotic to make a league with the enemy of 
his country against his own féllow-citizens, or to sacri- 
fice the honour and the public interests of Rome, for 
which he had fought and conquered, to his own private 

» Adore, p. 278. 
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advantage. Even as aparty-leader he still remained every 
inch a Roman. 

On the other side Archelaus showed himself equally 
high-minded. When Sulla stooped to propose to him to 
play false to his master and to accept from’Rome as her 
ally the kingdom of Pontus in the place of Mithridates, 
he soon made it clear to him that this was not the way 
to come to an agreement.' It is a curious spectacle to 
see how these two eminent men, who had proved such 
chivalrous foes in the field, tried now in the negotiations 
of peace the arts of cunning and treachery. Fortunately 
both failed in their-object, and this may restore them in 
our esteem. We may even go so far as to suppose that 
they too thonght better of each other, when they found 
they were both equally upright and honourable. For 
from this time their intercourse was marked by signs of 
mutual respect and friendship, nay of intimacy. Sulla 
made present to Archelaus of a large estate in the 
island of Eub@a. He lodged him during the course of 
the somewhat lengthened negotiations in his own quarters, 
and when Archelaus fell sick on ihe march at the Thessa- 
lian town of Larissa, he tarried to nurse him as if he were 
one of his own family. We should be very reluctant to 
suspect that this affectionate friendship was a deep-laid 
scheme for the purpose of making Mithridates suspect the 
honesty of Archelaus, perhaps in imitation of Flamininus, 
who by such tricks had succeeded in banishing Hannibal 
from the councils of king Antiochus.* Perhaps there 
were men who, jealous of the influence of Archelaus, tried 
to misrepresent his conduct and to ruin him in the king’s 
confidence ; but if so, their endeavours were vain. Mithri- 
dates, without hesitating or wavering in the least, con- 
tinued his negotiations with Sulla on the basis which had 
‘boon agreed upon by the two generala, 

This basis of negotiations consisted in the demand 


1 Appian, Mithrid, 85: 8 38 *Apxtnaostn Alyorrosabro® shy mepar dmeeclero 
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that Mithridates should give up all his conquests in 
Enrope, Asia, and the islands, surrender all prisoners of 
war, deserters, and fugitive slaves, restore to their homes 
the inhabitants of Chios and all other Roman subjects 
whom he had expelled or earried away, pay two thousand 
telents, and give up seventy ships of war. In considera- 
tion of this he was to be allowed to retain his hereditary 
kingdom and to resume the position of a friend and ally 
of the Roman people. 

One can see from these demands that Sulla kept in 
view the dignity and interests of the Roman republic, and 
that he did not allow a foreign power to feel that there 
‘were divisions and parties in the state whose private 
‘interests might be at variance with those of the com- 
munity. This was what Mithridates had not expected. 
He sent an embassy to Sulla, and protested against the 
surrender of Paphlagonia and the ships, giving him at 
the same time to understand that, if he chose to nego- 
tiate with Sulla’s rival, he would obtain better terms.’ 
But this move was in vain, Sulla was not the man to 
haggle about terms which he had resolved upon as final. 
‘He declared that he would soon be in Asia himself to 
punish the arrogance of the adventurer who presumed to 
act as the representative of Rome, and he warned Mithri- 
dates that he would do well not to delay the agreement 
till then. In this stage of the negotiations Archelaus 
obtained from Sulla a postponement of his decision, pro- 
mising to use his personal influence with Mithridates in 
the interest of peace.’ He would either procure the 
acceptance of the proposed terms, he said, or lay down 
his life. Archelaus went, and returned to Sulla with the 
message that there was a fair prospect of agreement, 

» Appin, Mithrid, 66 : rt wAedsaw By truye, ef xpbs tby Erepor orparmy 
Siedtero #uufplar, How Fimbria had in tho meuntimo succeeded to the com- 
mand of Flaccus! army, we shall eco presently. 
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requesting at the same time that Sulla would consent to 
a personal interview with the king. 

‘These negotiations occupied a long time. ‘They were 
prolonged apparently during the greater part of the year 
85 B.c. Meanwhile Sulla advanced into Macedonia, re- 
stored order and a regular government in this province, 
and made several expeditions into the adjacent regions of 
Thrace to punish the barbarians for molesting the sub- 
jects of Rome by repeated predatory incursions, At the 
same time he kept his troops in good practice, and also, by 
froquent opportunities for making booty, in good humour.! 

Mithridates was in a desperate situation. Whilst he 
was negotiating about peace with Sulla, the other Roman 
army had crossed into Asia and was harassing his king- 
dom, now almost devoid of troops, treating him not only 
as an enemy of the Roman republic, but also as a partisan 
of Sulla, The consul Flaccus, the commander of this army, 
had, as we have seen,? avoided a meeting with Sulla, 
and bad marched with his two legions from Macedonia 
through Thrace to the Bosporus. On this imarch he 
quarrelled for some trifling cause with his legate Flavius 
Fimbria, a violent, passionate, but highly gifted dema- 
gogue? The consequence of this quarrel was that Fimbria, 
availing himself of a temporary absence of Flaccus, caused 
a mutiny in the camp, and persuaded the soldiers to 
declare that Flaccus had forfeited the command. The 
rioters went so far as formally to elect Fimbria as their 
Jeader, who thereupon caused Flaccus to be apprehended 
‘ond put to death. It was an ominous sign of national 
decay, and of the approaching dissolution of the old re- 
publican institutions, when subvrdination, obedience, and 
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discipline among the troops lost the magie power which 
had hitherto, in spite of civil turbulence, distinguished 
the Roman citizens when they were once enrolled in the 
legions and had sworn to their leadersthe solemn military 
oath. There had been already cases of mutiny, and even 
generals hal been murdered by their own men during the 
civil conflicts; but when opposed to a foreign enemy, the 
Roman armies had always hitherto observed a strict dis- 
cipline. On the present occasion, a consular army behaved 
like a band of robbers, and deposed and elected a leader 
at pleasure, in the very moment when it was on the point 
of crossing the frontier of a powerfal enemy. Itis hard to 
say which is more surprising—the criminal disposition of 
a licentious soldiery, which acted in defiance of the first 
of all military virtues, or the pertinacity with which 
these men and their reckless leaders clung to one another 
and succeeded in making their enemies respect and fear 
them.' 

The two legions which Flaccus had brought with him 


of Fimbria to Macedonia were not a very formidable force, and had 


against 
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moreover suffered some diminution, partly by desertion to 
Sulla, partly by that wear and tear to which all armies in 
active service are exposed. Nevertheless Fimbria did not 
confine himself in Asia, as we might have expected, to 
predatory and irregular warfare, but pushed on his opera~ 
tions against Mithridates.o effectually, that he soon gained 
a decided advantage, and scomed on the point of com- 
pelling the king to submission. He was victorious in 
several engagements with one of the sons of Mithridates,? 
advanced against Pergamum, from which the latter was 
obliged to make his escape? and at last shut him up in 

© Velleiug ti.24, mys of Fimbeia in -ell-weighed terms : Quee prasims susas 


erat, fortiter exsecatus. 

# Appian, Mithrid, 62: eal pdyas curds obm yervar hyuvicaro rg maidl red 
‘MiGpiB4rov. Ono engagement was fought, according to Orosius (vi. 2), at Mele 
topolix; another, according to Froutinus (Sirateg. ii. 17. 6), atRhyndacus with 
a loss of 6,000 men to the Pontie army. Livy (Hpit. 83) says that Fimbrin 
defeated generals of Mithridates soveral times. Comp. sleo Plutarch, Stella, 23. 

* acconding to Livy's Zpitowe (83), Fimbrie took Pergemum ; but this 
statement can hardly be trusted, as none of the other historians mention it, 
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the port of Pitane. Here he was almost on the point of 
ending the war by the capture of the king. He would in 
that case, under different circumstances, have accomplished 
the same feat by which Sulla had, in Numidia, appro- 
priated to himself the credit due in reality to Marius, by 
making a prisoner of the man who was in reality the 
soul and spirit of the war, for Mithridates embodied in 
his person the hostility to Rome in Asia, even in a higher 
degree than Jugurtha had embodied it in Africa. 

The daring adventurer had a magnificent prize almost: 
within his grasp. The final termination of the war with 
Mithridates would have been an immense advantage to 
his party at Rome, and would have made the long and 
tedious work of Sulla appear of no avail. But Fimbria. 
had not the good fortune of the man who had so much 
reason for calling himself Felix. He had no ships at 
hand for blockading Pitane on the sea side, and Lucullus, 
who had just come up in time with the ships he had 
collected for Sulla, and had been successful in a few 
encounters with Pontic vessels, refused to co-operate with 
Fimbria, because he would have served the opposite party 
by helping to procure for them this final triumph. The 
action of Lucullus seems unpatriotic, but we can hardly 
venture to blame him. For in the first place he owed 
implicit obedience to his superior gen¢ral, and he could. 
not act in common with a mutinous leader of mutineers. 
Besides, he was no doubt aware that negotiations for peace 
were being carried on between Sulla and Mithridates,' 
and as Mithridates, acconling to Appian (Mitaréé. 96), proceeded ‘ from Per- 
gemun’ to the conferenco with Sulln at Dardanus. ‘This conference cartainly 
twok plaeo shorily bofore the conclusion of pence in 842.0, and Mithridates 
‘must therefore hare remained in possession of Pergamum. It is tras, Appian 
(Mihrid. 60) relates that Fimbria after tho desertion of hia army at ‘Thyatira 
went to Pergamum, and there killed himself. But, on the other havd, Plutarch 
says he Killed himself ‘in his camp’ and it seems far more protatle that a 
man like Fimbria, when he saw that ull was lost, did not first take to fight 
Vofore he died a voluntary death. Besides, at this time Pergamam must hare 
been already occupied by Sulla, for it lay on the way from the Hellespont to 
‘Thyatira, and Eimbria, oven if he had taken it, had mot troops enough to keep 
it garrisoned, 

‘This would of course prevent him also from capturing Mithridates, and 
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and he might justly think that it was better to have the 
latter for a friend and ally of Rome, than to have him 
led in triumph like Jugurtha and strangled in prison, 
Lucallos could not at that time foresee what was hidden 
in the dark future, that Mithridates was destined for 
many years to tax the Roman republic to the utmost in 
a succession of tedious, expensive, and harassing wars. 
He accordingly refused to place his ships at the disposal 
of Fimbria, and thus enabled Mithridates to escape from 
Pifane to Mitylene, and thence back into his kingdom, 
resolved more than ever to conclude peace with Sulla as 
soon as possible. 

But before the conclusion of this peace, Sulla was not 
quite at liberty to proceed against Fimbria ; and the latter 
moved aboutin Asia Minor from place to place, ostensibly 
for the purpose of punishing the towns that had rebelled 
against Rome, but in reality for the purpose of laying 
them under contribution and plundering them for the 
benefit of his lawless band, and for the pleasure of in- 
dulging in inhuman atrocities. It is related that on one 
occasion he had ordered a great number of crosses to be 
got ready for a wholesale execution, and that on finding 
there were more crosses than persons condemned to die, 
he ordered some of the bystanders to be seized and 
crucified, lest the crosses should have been prepared in 
vain.! Frantic cruelty like this may seem to pass the 
bounds of credibility, but we shall no longer hesitate to 
eredit it if we consider the treatment of Tlium, which is 
perfectly authenticated.? 

Tlium had for a long time enjoyed the credit of being 
the mother town of Rome; but this reputed kinship 
had anfortunately not prevented her from joining in the 
general rebellion. She had welcomed, or at least ac- 
handing him over to Sulla. Whilst negotiations of pence were pending, such 
aa action would have beon perfdious, though not without precedent in the 
history of Rome. In tho Jugurthine war Metellus tried to hire a murderer of 
‘the king with whom he was treating for peace, and the capture of Jugurtha 
‘was also an act of base trenchery, 

"Dio Cass, Frog. 104. ® Appian, Mitirid. 63. 
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cepted, the government of Mithridates. Prepared now to 
return to her allegiance, she had for that purpose made 
overtures to Sulla, and received a reassuring reply from 
him. Accordingly when Fimbria appeared before the 
place, and summoned it to surrender, he heard that his 
rival had anticipated him. He assumed the appearance 
of approving the step that the Tlians had taken in apply- 
ing to Sulla, and begged to be admitted into the town, 
because as a Roman he was delighted at the renewal of 
friendship with a town which was connected with Reme 
by the closest ties. When, upon this, the Ilians opened 
their gates, he ordered o general massacre of the citizens, 
and caused the town to be burned without sparing a 
single building. The temples, crowded with fugitives, 
were set on fire ; the walls were demolished down to their 
foundations, so that, as the historians remark, Ilium was 
more systematically destroyed by her own sons than by 
Agamemnon. Fimbria’s rage was stimulated, not so 
much by the rebellion of thé Tlians as by the fact that 
they had opened negotiations with Sulla, and thereby 
recognised him as the legitimate representative of the 
Roman state. This fault he attributed to the magistrates 
of the town in particular, and he therefore caused them 
to be tortured to death. 

At length a stop was put to these fiendish excesses of 
a man who from a mutineer had now grown to be a 
captain of bandits, murderers, and burners. The nego- 
tiations between Mithridates and Sulla had led to the 
acceptance of the Roman terms by Mithridates. The 
final settlement of the various stipulations was reserved 
for a meeting between him and Sulla fixed to take place 
at Dardanus on the Hellespont, not far from Abydus, At 
this interview Mithridates, trusting to his powers of per- 
suasion,! tried once more to cast the guilt of the rupture 
on the Romans and to clear himself from all responsi- 


} Plutarch, Sella, 24; drodapia  E0anas fy wddaipby érépav dxovew rin 
B abrds dyraxdvai tov MipiBdrny Beurbrarov eTvau Srropelew ard. 
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BOOK bility.’ But Sulla was inaccessible to his arguments, and 
‘1 insisted on his acceptance of the terms as he had dictated 
them. Mithridates had no choice but to submit, When 
this was done, a formal reconciliation took place. Sulla 
embraced and kissed the man who had cruelly murdered 
many thonsands of his countrymen. He then ordered the 
kings of Bithynia and Cappadocia to be admitted to seal 
their peace with Mithridates in like manner. This was 
too much for the pride of the Pontie sovereign. He 
turned away disdainfully from Ariobarzanes, calling him 
the son of a slave. How Sulla smoothed over this diffi- 
culty we do not krow. ‘He was no doubt anxious to 
avoid further delay, for many reasons urged him to bring 
the operations in the East to an end and to return to 
Italy, 

Death of But before he could seriously think of this return he 
Himbris. was obliged to settle his account with Fimbria. It was 
impossible for him to leave this reckless adventurer in 
Asia at the head of an armed force, and he felt it his duty 
to deliver the Roman province of this scourge. Having 
crossed the Hellespont with his whole army, aided by the 
ships of Lucullus and those which he had himself caused 
to be built in the course of the past year, he marched in 
the spring of 84 n.0. straight against Fimbria, who lay 
encamped in the neighbourhood of Thyatira. The soldiers 
of the latter showed no desire to encounter the superior 
forces of Sulla. On the contrary, even when, on their 
march through Macedonia, Flsccus, their commander, had 
intended to lead them against Sulla, they had exhibited 
such unmistakable signs of a predilection for service under 
the latter general, that Flacens quickly turned round and 
marched towards Asia. After the murder of Flaccus they 
had been accustomed by Fimbria- to the lawless life of 
* Appian, Midhrid, 06 : ear B ol Abyes Mulpbrov te belurners gedlas cal 
connec as wal serps nak voit Popaler xpioBeos a npbodhos eal 
erparmyeis xarmyopla, Sy és abrby dxexpixcaay aBiews . . .. nal rdde, Lon, 
wdyra Expetay dx] xphpam wapahAag wap’ duoi re Kal wep’ d (Nicomedes 
and Arioturzat AauBdsovrtes’ typ 54 pddior’ Oy Ts indy d Powaiv rois 
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armed robbers, and every vestige of military discipline 
had disappeared. When therefore Sulla approached and 
began to dig trenches round their encampment for the 
purpose of shutting them in and blockading them, crowds 
of them deserted Fimbria, ran over to the Sullanian troops, 
and lent their help in the work of digging the trenches. 
Fimbria tried in vain to keep them together. He implored 
them to remain faithful to their standards and to swear 
that they would not abandon him. It was in vain, Never- 
theless Fimbria. would not yet give himself up for lost. 
He tried to persuade a slave to enter the camp of Sulla, to 
obtain access to his person and to assassinate him. When 
this plan also had failed, Fimbria had the face to ask Sulla 
to grant him an interview. Sulla sent instead of himself 
Ratilius, one of his officers, and was generous enough, or 
perhaps we should say imprudent enongh, to offer to this 
irreconcilable traitor and scoundrel his life and liberty, 
if he would promise to leave Asia. Whether this offer 
was made honestly and seriously we do not know. It was 
impossible for Sulla to forget that such a desperate and 
able party leader and soldier as Fimbria, if he placed 
himself at the disposal of the Marian party, would 
eventually prove an extremely dangerous opponent. We 
are therefore inclined to suspect that Sulla played false, 
and only intended under some fair pretext to secure the 
person of Fimbria. Perhaps the latter suspected this. 
He looked for no mercy at the hands of Sulla, and seeing 
that all was lost he chose death by his own hand.’ His 
troops without further difficulty placed themselves under 
Sulla’s command, 

The overthrow and death of Fimbria brought the war 
to a close, for in Asia as wellas in Italy the struggle of 
the republic with a foreign enemy was complicated by a 
contest of Romans with Romans. But even now Sulla 
was not yet in a position at once to return with his army 


+ Appian, Mithrid, 59, 60. As shown akove, p. 302, n. 3, there is some 
doubt whether, as Appian relates, Fimbria first wont to Pergamum, and there 
killed himself in the temple of Hsculpius, 
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to Italy. The province of Asia was in a condition of such 


Yl __ terrible disorder and confusion that he felt it his duty to 


remain for a time, and to restore with the authority of 
Rome something like a regular legal government. His 
first task was to punish and to reward. The atrocious 
deeds of blood which had been committed in so many 
places against Italian citizens called for retribution, or at, 
Jeast for a severe punishment of the guilty authors of the 
massacres. Execntions took place in Ephesus and many 
other places. The unhappy towns which had already 
tested the cruel tyranny of Mithridates were now forced 
again under the yoke of the dominion of Rome. Some of 
them resisted, and it was necessary tu employ force. The 
slaves liberated by order of Mithridates were handed over 
to their masters. The confiscated land which had been 
assiened to new possessors was resumed and restored to 
the former owners. All the traces of the sweeping social 
revolution were, as far as was possible, obliterated, all 
losses compensated, a task, as may be imagined, of appal- 
ling difficulty, for the losses had been great and the claims 
for compensation were undoubtedly still greater. Besides, 
Sulla required money for his soldiers and for himself. He 
was obliged to reward the troops who, having stood by him 
for four years, felt dissatisfied at seeing Mithridates 
with all his treasures slip out of their hands. The, 
people of the towns were compelled not only to provide 
the men quartered on them with all that they needed of 
food and drink, but actually to furnish their pay,' and 
besides this they had to pay the full amount of taxes for 
the last five years and an extraordinary contribution 
of twenty thousand talents. These payments not only 
absorbed all that was left them after such continued 
spoliation, but compelled them to raise loans at exor- 
bitant rates of interest from Italian usurera who had 


+ Plntareb, Sulla, 25: bréraxro yap éxdorns fypat 1G Kareddry Tov Eévor 
Bidbvas réoaapa rerpddpayse wai wapdyew Beievor arg cal qidvis, Booes by eiAD 
adely, ratlapxev 28 werrhxcorra Bpaxuas: AauBdvew ris Sndgar, daBira Be EAAmy 
ply oleaupeivea, BAAmy BE eis dyopdy xpeepyduevs- On thit oreasion we do not 
hhear the silly remarks about Capain winter-quariers. Sco vol. ii, p. 272, 
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quickly found their way into the province in the wake of 
the victorious army. As a security for these loans private 
‘persons and corporations were compelled to mortgage lands 
and houses, the property of the temples, theatres, gym- 
nasia, in short everything of any value ; and this load of 
debt weighed for many years on the shoulders of the 
afflicted population? 

‘A more agreeable task for Sulla than the punishment 
of the guilty was the rewarding of those who during the 
severe crisis had remmined loyal to Rome. Rhodes in the 
first place, Magnesia, the towns of Lycia, and several 
others were rewarded with special privileges, immunities, 
and acquisitions of territory to compensate :them for their 
losses and sacrifices. The unfortunate city of Dium,. 
which by acknowledging Sulla’s authority had drawn. 
upon itself the cruel treatment of the ferocious Fimbria, 
was the object of Sulla’s special care. The people of 
Chios and other places who had been transported into exile 
to Pontus were brought back to their homes uccording 
to the conditions of peace, and received compensation. 
Everywhere Sulla endeavoured with justice and wisdom, 
by punishments and rewards, to do what circumstances 
permitted for the restoration of order and well-being in 
that war-haraesed country. 

It may easily be conjectured that his suqeess could be 


but partial. The wounds which had been struck were too }y 


deep to be healed at once. One of the scourges from: 
which Asia had had to suffer were the lawless bands of 
robbers and pirates ;. and these were rather increased than 
diminished by the conclusion of peace. Runaway slaves, 
deserters, rioters, mutineers, and other malefactors: from 
the army of Fimbria in fear of retribution, professional 
thieves and robbers, rabble of every: description, were 
collected im regular bands like armies, and carried on 
the work of plunder and murder on tha largest scale.™ 
Among, the towns which, even while Sulla was present 
in Asia, were surprised and pillaged by the pirates, we 
2 Appian, Miehrid. 62, 68: * Appian, Mithria, 68, 
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vOOK find Samos, Clazomenme, and Samothrace, The booty 
—‘t_ taken from the famous sanctuary of the latter alone is 
said to have amounted to a thousand talents, It was 
impossible for Sulla to put a stop to these fearful 
disorders at once, even if he had not been absorbed by 
other cares and administrative questions. He found it 
necessary to remodel the whole system of taxation in 
the provinee of Asia, and to define accurately the rights 
and duties of the different communities. In these labours 
he was assisted by two able officers, L. Licinius Murena 
and Lucius Lucullus. On his departure he left the former 
of them behind in command of the two legions of Fimbria; 
to the latter be entrusted the administration of the 
province. 
Departure The whole year 84 n.c. was occupied with all these 
{Sulit various labours of reorganization and pacification. At 
the end of it Sulla collected his army at Ephesus and 
sailed straight across the Aigean Sea to the Piraus. In 
Athons he made arrangoments for the march of his troops 
to Patre, and for the passage of « part of them thence to 
Dyrrhachium. He himself spent the winter in Greece, 
being detained by an attack of gout, for which he sought 
relief in the warm springs of Aidepsus in Hubea. Yet 
neither bodily illness nor the most momentous political 
problems with which he must have been all this time 
engaged, prevented his ever-active mind from ocenpying 
itself with many other subjects. He caused himeelf to 
be initiated into the Eleusinian mysteries, and evinced 
his lively interest for Greek literature by procuring, 
and apparently resouing from destruction, the original 
writings of Aristotle, which at least in their totality had 
not been knowa to the world until then, and were first 
published in consequence of their acquisition by Sulla.! 
1 Plutarch, Sulla, 26: wal 2E¢thev gaurd rhy'Aweddlewess rot Tytow BiBAw6h- 
seny, du vd whetene ray" Apiororédavs Kal Geoppdoror BiBMaw Fy, obrw-rére oa 
(98s yup haere trols rohdaTs, Strabo, xiii. 1, 64. To what extont the story re- 
Tnted by Plutarch and Strabo may be conrect, Ss an interesting but ax yet 


wuasclved problom, That the writings of Aristotle wore altogether kept secret 
after hig death is neither probable, nor is it asserted by Platarch and Strabo, 
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Early in the year 88 3,0. Sulla marched with that part 
of his army which had not been transported by sea through 
Thessaly, Macedonia, and Epirus to Dyrrhachium, and 
crossed without meeting any difficulty to Italy, where he 
landed at the head of five legions and a body of Greek 
auxiliaries, altogether a force of forty thousand men, 

There can be no difference of opinion as to the grandeur 
of the operations conducted by Sulla during the threeand 
a half years of his absence from Italy. Nothing can be 
compared with them that any Roman general had ever 
accomplished before. Nor had any of the previous generals 
exhibited in addition to military qualities so much of the 
wisdom of the statesman, such care and interest for the 
welfare of the state as distinguished from the success of 
a party as did Sulla, and by this superiority of mind he is 
characterized as the forerunner of the coming monarchs.' 


They cen have spoken only of the copies ccming directly from the library of 





illaturum se bellum iis dissimnlavit, nec quod erat in manibus omisit, existi~ 
mavitque ante frangendum hostem quam uleiseendum civem, repulsoque externo 
‘met, ubi quod alionum essot vicisset, suporerot quod erat domesticum, 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
‘THE DOMINION OF THE MARIAN PARTY IN ROME. 87-85 B.C. 


‘Wuer in the outumn of the year 87 3.0. Sulla left Italy 
for his eastern campaign, he could not have anticipated 
that he would be absent for nearly four years. The sudden 
rise of the power of Mithridates, and the peril which 
threatened the Roman dominion in Asia and Greece, had 
induced him to hurry his departure and to leave the work 
of restoration which he had just begun in Rome to the 
care of his party. But even before he left the town for 
his camp he might have foreseen that this party was 
destined to encounter great difficulties; and it is not 
likely that either the man at the head of the party or the 
quality of the average members could inspire him with 
great confidence. They all lacked courage, enthusiasm, 
public spirit, and ability. They were the same men who 
had tamely submitted to a Saturninus and ignominiously 
deserted their champion Metellus.! After his departure 
they were without a head, and they were confronted by 
men zealous and even fanatical for their principles, and 
now urged on by hatred and revenge. The inevitable 
consequence of this state of things was a sudden and 
complete revolution, in which the Sullanian reform was 
swept away and the popular party was again raised to 
power. 

Tt was arranged that Quintus Pompeius Rafus, the 
second consul of the year 88 3.0, should, during the 
absence of his colleague Sulla, have the command of the 
army which had been in Picenum under the command of 
Pompeius Strabo, and was now no longer required there 

Above, p. 162. 
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after the ending of the war in those parts. With this 
army Rafus was to replace the army of Sulls after its 
departure to Greece and stamp out the remnants of 
opposition in different parts of southern Italy, whilet at 
the same time he would protect the institutions of Sulla 
and secure the nobility in the possession of the govern- 
ment. But these calculations miscarried at the very 
outset. Pompeins Rufus had scarcely made his ap- 
pearance in the camp when be was murdered by the 
soldiers in a way which has not been deteiled by our 
informants, and for reasons which are not explained. 
Suspicion was naturally thrown on his predecessor Pom- 
peius Strabo, who had just handed over the command to 
him. It is at the least certain that Strabo punished the 
perpetrators of the murder only with words, and imme- 
diately resumed the command as if nothing had happened. 
‘Yet, if he really had a hand in the crime, as seems 
but too likely,! he acted from motives of personal am- 
bition and not in the interest of the opposite party. He 
remained true to the cause of the optimates, and put 
himself under the orders of the government in the civil 
war which broke out immediately after. 

The news of his colleague’s assassiuation reached 
Sulla even before he had left Rome. It was a most 
sinister omen of what was to come, and might well make 
him anxious for his own personal safety. His friends 
kept watch about his person day and night, and he found 
it advisable te leave Rome soon and to join his troops 
near Capua, where he was at least safe from secret enemies. 
It is related that at Cinna’s instigation a tribune of the 
people, called Virginius, prepared a public accusation 
against him. ‘But this can hardly be credited. His 
enemies, however eager and impatient to assail him and 
his institutions, surely could not have forgotten already 
that not long before he had taken a bloody revenge for a 
personal attack directed against him. It was too dan- 


1 Velleius (ii, 20, 1), those opinion i not to be slighted, accuses Strabo of 
having instigatod the soldiors to mutiny, 
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gerous to provoke such a man as long as he stood at the 
head of an army within easy reach of Rome. Most 
probably they were prudent enough to bide their time, 
and to wait quietly until Sulla should have led his legions 
across the Ionian Sea. 

But no sooner had the news of this reached Rome 
than Cinna began to moot the question of the recall of 
the persons outlawed and exiled by Sulla.’ He came 
forward as a decided champion of the democratic 
principles in opposition to his colleague Octavius and the 
Sullanian senate, bringing forward again the old disputed 
question of the reception of the new citizens into all the 
thirty-five tribes? Unfortunately for the party of order, 
this measure was in itself just and reasonable, and, 
in spite of all their opposition, they were in the end 
obliged to accept it, just as they had already, however 
reluctantly, acknowledged the claim of the Italians to 
share the Roman franchise. It was most unfair, though 
quite in the spirit of Roman conservative practices, to 
cling to a privilege with the utmost tenacity, and, even 
when it hud been given up in principle, to make the con- 
cession illusory by some manipulation in the execution. 
‘The same tactics had been practised in olden times by the 
patricians in their long-continued struggle with the 
plebeians, and it was now made apparent that in the main 
the spirit and character of the Romans had remained the 
same, though the forms of the constitution had undergone 
fundamental changes. 

Cinna could only hope to carry his measures if 
he was prepared to use force, for both the nobility 
and the people of Rome, however opposed to each 
other in other questions, were of one mind when they 
were asked to make concessions to the Italians. He 
accordingly assembled armed bands in the forum whilst 
the people were summoned to give their vote. By means 


* Aurel. Viet 69: L, Cornelius Cinns primo consulata legen de exulibus 
rerocundis ferons nb Octavio collega prohibitus et honore privatas urbe profugit. 
¥ Velleius, ii. 20. Cicero, Phil. 8, 2. 
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of these he was attempting to obtain the formal sanction 
of the comitia to his proposal, even against the intercession 
of the tribunes. Though the government could prevent a 
hasty or illegal popular vote by constitutional checks,! it 
seems that\on this occasion the senate and the magistrates, 
being divided, did not think fit to avail themselves of 
their powers, or that Cinna meant to act in spite of them. 
The government relied on more effective means, and in 
truth it could only oppose foree to force. ‘The consul 
Octavius entered the foram with a body of armed men 
and attacked his colleague’s supporters like a hostile 
army. A regular battle ensued. According to a state- 
ment of Plutarch, which we would fain believe to be vastly 
exaggerated, about ten thousand persons were killed. The 
Sallanians at last remained in possession of the ground, 
‘und the voting for the proposed law of Cinna was in this 
effective manner adjourned.? 

‘Thus the civil war had broken out again after a very 
short interval, and before all the Italian insurgents had 
laid down their arms. The point at issne between the 
contending parties in Rome was one in which the Italians 
were even more interested than the Romans, namely, 
whether the Roman franchise which had been given 
should be given fairly and fully, or whether in the giving 
it should be made illusory. Thus the cause of the popular 
party became tho cause of the allies or new citizens from 
Italy, and these Italians were drawn into the internal 
disputes of Rome as the opponents of the close and 
narrow conservatives. It was natural that their cause 
must in the end prevail, just as the cause of the ancient 
plebeians in the end prevailed, because the strength and 


* Above, p. 171. 

+ Plutarch, Sertor. 4. Comp. Cicero, Catil.iii.10, 24: Gn. Ostuvina eonsal 
amis ex urbe eollegam suum expulit: omnis hie Ioeus acoreia eorporum +t 
civium smmguine redundavit, Cicero, P. Sest. 36,77: Ordem tantam, tantos 
acervos corporum exstructos, nisi forte illo Cinnano et Octaviano die, quis un- 
quam in foro vidit? Froude, Cesar, p. 60, is very severe in his condemnation 
of Octavius. Ho calls it ‘an act of savage, ruthless ferocity, certain to be fol~ 
lowed with a retribution as sharp and as indiseriminsting’ 
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weight of numbers was on their sides but they only 
prevailed after a long and bloody struggle. 

After the failure of his attempt to pass his law Cinna 
was obliged to leave Rome. As last resource, and 
following an example often set already, he had sought 
to gain the slave population to his cause by the promise 
of freedom. But he had failed, and he now tumed to the 
Italian communities of new citizens, for whom he had 
acted as champion, to organize them to an armed resist- 
ance against the Roman government. It was natural 
that towns like Preneste and Tibur, which had for ages 
with conscious pride and self-sufficiency maintained their 
independent position as self-governing communities apart 
from the body of Roman citizens, should resent as an 
insult and a degradation the proposal that they should be 
ranked, like freedmen or wrarians, with the dregs of the 
population, in a few tribes of inferior dignity and of no 
real importance in the constitution. These towns therefore 
and many others joined the porty of Cinna and supplied 
him with nen and money. He could, moreover, count on 
those Italians who, like the Samnites and Lucanians, had 
not yet laid down theirarms. Besides, without reckoning 
runaway slaves, all Italy swarmed with men who for years 
had been more accustomed to the irregular life of soldiers 
than to agricultural or other labour. Most of these pro- 
bably did not know what to do for a living, and would 
gladly join any adventurer who promised them pay, booty, 
or plunder. 

‘After their bloody vietory in the forum the party in 
possession of the government caused the expelled consul 
to be formally deposed, and elected in his place L. Cornelius 
‘Merula, who was flamen or priest of Jupiter. The depo- 
sition of a consul, which was a violation of the fandamental 
laws of the republican constitution,’ had since the time 
of Tiberius Gracchus ceased to be considered an illegal 
measure; and under the present circumstances nobody 
would have serupled to resort to it, as a man who, like 

> Vol. iv. p. £0, 
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Cinna, had become an open enemy of Rome, could not be 
considered as entitled to the protection of the la 
Besides, the government disposed of # sufficient military 
force, which might seem to relieve it from strictly legal 
considerations. Even after Sulla had lett Italy with his 
five legions there were three largo armios in the peninsul: 
the army of the north in Picenum under Pompeius Strabo, 
the army which was besieging Nola in Campania under 
Appius Claudius, and the southern army under Metellus 
Pius in Apulia. 

Pompeius Strabo, as we have seen, had retained the 
command of the northern army after the murder of Rufus 
by the troops.! He now received orders from the govern- 
ment to return for the protection of Rome, and, while 
some doubted his loyalty and suspected him of selfish 
ambition, complied with the order. Moving very slowly? 
he marched southward and took up his position before 
the Colline Gate on the north-eastern side of Rome. 

Thus one of the three armies was at the disposal of 
the consuls at the seat of government. They were less 
fortunate with the second army. Cinna on his expulsion 
from Rome had proceeded straight to Campania, entered 
the camp of the troops before Nola, and prevailed upon 
the men to acknowledge him as legitimate consul and 
their leader. He was now in possession of a regular 
military force, and had the satisfaction of seeing it quickly 
swelled by volunteers from many Italian towns, who justly 
saw in him their champion. He was now in a position 
similar to that in which Sulla had been not long before, 
and he imitated Sulla in marching upon Rome. Here the 
optimates were in great perplexity. They had no con- 
fidence in themselves, no courage, and, what was worst of 
all, no able leader. The consul Octavius was indeed a 
man of honour, but neither enterprising as a soldier nor 
prudent as a statesman. He was not equal to the difficult 
task he had to perform, and his colleague the priest 








. 812, 
19: Diu sese novaram rerum auenpatione suspenderat, 
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Merulu was still less so, Pompeius Strabo, who com- 
manded the troops of Picenum outside the Colline Gate, 
played a somewhat dubious game, and seemed undecided 
to which side he should finally turn.! The whole party of 
the optimates was thus destitute of firmness, unity, and 
spirit. Many were cowardly enough to leave the town 
when they heard that Cinna was approaching at the head 
of a formidable army of mutinous soldiers, insurgent 
Italians, and a motley rabble of slaves and adventurers, 
bent on rapine and murder. 

Among those who had flocked to the standard of Cinna 
there was at least one man of honour and single-minded 
patriotism. Quintus Sertorius, a brave and able officer, 
had already distinguished himself in the Cimbric and in the 
Social wars, and had joined the popular party when Sulla 
had opposed him in his candidature for the tribuneship. 
Having not yet served in any of the higher offices of state, 
he could not oceupy a prominent position even in his own 
party. Had he been at the head of it he would perhaps 
have led it to victory without sullying it with unnecessary 
acts of violence and cruelty. But he held a compara- 
tively subordinate place, and instead of him another man 
took the lead, who by his frenzied atrocities has exposed 
the democratic party and himself to the detestation of the 
world. 

‘This man was Caius Marius, the saviour of Rome from 


* the invasion of the northern barbarians. After his flight 


in the previous year from the victorious Sulla the ferocious 
spirit which had long been slumbering in him had been 
awakened. All the nobler elements of his character had 
been extinguished in him by the ignominy he had passed 
through, by the hardships, wants, and dangers of his 
flight; and only one feeling had been richly fed and had 
morbidly grown, the craving for revenge. On the day on 

* Liciniea. pp. 28, 26,27,29, ed. Bono. Velleius, i, 21; Dum bellum infert 
patrie Cinns, Cn Pompeius, Magni pater, ... frustratus spe continuandi 
‘consulatus, ita se dubium mediumque partibus prestitit, ut omnis ex proj 


usu ageret temporibuique insidiari videretur, et hue atque illue unde spes 
maior affuiasot potentie, se exercitumgus deflecteret. 
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which Sulla entered Rome victorious! he had fled to 
Ostia, and, separated from his son, then nineteen years 
old, and other companions of his flight, he had, in com- 
pany with his stepson Granius, embarked on board a 
vessel which, sailing slong the coast, was compelled by 
adverse winds to come to land near Circeii. The fugitives 
wandered about the coast, tormented with hunger, thirst, 
and fatigue, and yet they avoided the neighbourhood of 
human dwellings for fear of being betrayed to the 
pursuers who were on their track. It so happened that 
two vessels were just sailing along not far from the land. 
They entered the water, waded and swam towards the 
vessels, two faitisful slavea supporting Marius and holding 
him with difficulty above the water. In this moment 
horsemen came galloping along and ealled out to the 
skippers to give up the fugitives or to throw them over- 
board. But the skippers had too much respect for the 
grey head of Marius, whose name was then in every 
mouth, They refused to surrender him ; yet, fearing the 
danger they incurred by their refusal, they tried never- 
theless to rid themselves of him. They entered the 
mouth of the river Liris, and persuaded Marius to go on 
Jand to rest until a favourable wind should spring up. 
He lay down and fell asleep, and awoke to find the vessels 
gone and himself left to his fate. 

Fora while Marius rewamed speechless and despairing, 
stretched out on the ground. But soon he rallied and 
bethought himself of the old prophecy that he should 
be consul seven times before he died. He dragged 
his weary limbs along the low marshy ground which 
fringes the Liris near Minturne. An old fisherman 
kindly received him in his poor hut, and hid him under 
reeds and grass in a hollow on the river’s bank. When 
from this hiding-place Marius perceived horsemen in the 
distance looking for him, he waded into the muddy water 
up to his neck. But he had been discovered. Dragged 
out of the morass naked and covered with mud, with a 

» Adore, p. 236. 
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leather strap round his neck, he was conducted by the 
horsemen into the neighbouring town of Miuturne' and 
handed over to the local authorities for execution. All 
now seemed over, and most other men would have wel- 
comed death as a deliverance from superhuman sufferings. 
But the aged Marius was borne up by his unshaken trust 
in his destiny, and he was actually saved from imminent 
death as by a miracle. The magistrates of Minturn 
resolved to carry ott the sentence of death, and sent a 
Cimbric slave? as executioner to the house where Marius 
was detained. On entering the room the slave encoun- 
tered the fiery eye of the old man, and his heart sank 
within him, “But when Marius, rising from his couch, 
addressed him with the words, ‘Man, do you dare lay 
hands on Caius Marius?’ the barbarian flung away his 
sword and ran out of the house, exclaiming ‘I cannot 
Kill Marius” The good people of Minturnm beheld in the 
craven fear of the slave a sign from the gods. They too 
were now afraid to lay hands on Marius. They resolved 
not to have anything to do with the execution of the 
death-warrant ; they even determined to aid him in his 
flight, provided him with necessaries, and put him on 
board a ship.? On the island of Hinaria (Ischia), just off 
the Campanian coast, Marius fell in again by good chance 
with his stepson Granius and other companions of his 


Inioeto in collum loro. Ores. v.19: Turpi spectacalo 





* Plutarch (Mar. 39) cannot decide whether tho slave was a Cimber or a 
Gaul. This accidental remark shows that he did not consider the Cimbri to 
be Gauls. Comp. above, p. 88 Appian (Bell. Civ. 1, 61) calls the slave & 
Gaal, but Velleius (ii. 19, 8), distinctly speaks of a German: Ad quem inter- 
ficiondum miseus cum pladio eorras pablicus nation Germanus, qui forte ab 
amporatore eo bello Cimbrico enptus erat. 

* It isa remarkable circumstance thet, as far as we know, the people of 
‘Minturne were never punished for disobeying Salln’s order. Nay, it is re- 
ported that the owner of the vessel in which Marius escaped from Minturnse, 
by name Bolens, caused afterwards a tablet to be fixed in a sanctuary at the 
spot from which the vessel sailed, with an inscription in honour of the deed. 
Plutarch, Mer. 40. Perhaps Sulla chose to ignore the disobedience of people 
of no weight, whilst he was inexorable in crushing opponents who could thwart 
his poliey. 
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flight. Steering southwards they made an attempt to 
Jand in Sicily in order to procure water. But the Roman 
pretor of the island had already news of the events in 
Rome and endeavoured to seize the person of Marius. 
He attacked the party which had landed and killed sixteen 
of them, upon which Marius and the rest made haste to 
leave the inhospitable coast. 

Their flight was now directed further to the island of 
Meninx in the'lesser Syrtis. Here Marius was informed 
that his son had succeeded in reaching Numidia, and that 
he was in good hopes of obtaining assistance from king 
Hiempval. Marius, roused from utter despondency by this 
glimpse of better fortune, ventured to set his foot on the 
soil of the province of Africa, the pretor of which, Sex- 
tilius by name, had no cause to be hostile to him, He 
Janded at Carthage. Here a messenger came to him from 
the preetor bidding him to leave the province immediately. 
Marius listened to the message wrapt in painful reflections, 
and for a while did not utter 2 word. When he was 
asked at length to give a reply, he said, ‘Tell your mastor 
that you have seen Marius as a fugitive sitting among 
the rains of Carthage.’ 

How much of this scene is true we will not pause to 
inguire.' It is but too likely that much of the detail of 
the adventurous flight of Marius is due to fiction, and 
this scene has more of the character of mere fiction than 
any of the rest. But there is really in this seene a most 
impressive picture of fallen greatness, which gives it, in 
spite of historic doubts, a certain historic value. The ruins 
of the mighty rival of Roman greatness and power are 
seen as the background for the figure of the man who for 
a time represented in his person the majesty of the 
Roman republic, and was now hunted from place to place 
like a wild beast of the forest. 

Meanwhile young Marius was in great danger in 


Iti in the highest degroo improbable that the retor of Afriea would 
have boon satisffod with sending avimple message to Marius, He had no choice 
‘ut cither to befriend him openly or to seize and. kill him. 


VOL. Vv. bd 
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Numidia, where king Hiempsal, in true Numidian sty ¢, 
was playing a double game. His only object was to stand 
well with the rulers in Kome, to whatever political party 
they might belong. He treated young Marius kindly, but 
kept him in a sort of confinement in order to have it in 
his power to declare for or against the Marian party. 
From this critical situation the young man is said to have 
freed himself through the favour of one of the king’s 
wives, who had fallen in love with him and provided him 
with means for flight. He found his way to his father. 
and the two repaired to the island of Cercina, where they 
patiently waited for the storm to blow over.! 

They lad not to wait very long. Towards the end of 
the year 87 B.c. came the news of the revolution which 
had taken place in Rome, and an invitation from Cinna to 
Marina to return to Italy He hardly needed the sum- 
mons. He had been nerved and supported in all his 
troubles by the hope that he would finally be able to 
return home, to take a bloody revenge on his enemies and 
to be invested for the seventh time with the consular 
dignity. All this stood now in immediate prospect. He 
collected ships and a body of Mauretanian horse-and 
Ttalian fugitives? left Africa, and soon landed in the small 
Etruscan port of Telamon, where he at once put him- 
self in communication with Cinna. 


1 Plutarch, Mar. 36,40. Appian, Bell, Civ, 
22, 60; P. Plenc. 10,26. Vellains, 


i. 61, 62. Cicero, P. Seat. 
19,4. Valor, Mar. i, 87,5; ii. 10, 6, 











0, 5: © Marium cum flio de exilio revecavit (se, Cinna), 
‘quique cum iis pulsierant. Dio Cass, Fragm. 102, §: éxeid 6 Kisvas zov véuoy 
thw reph ris xadéBou Tay quydBer dseveéoaro. The last word (éveredaaro) is 
explained by the passage of Aurelius Vitor, 69 (above, p.314, n.1). Plutarch 
(Mar. 41) and Appian (Bell. Civ. i. 61), differing fom Velleins and Dio, 
report that Marius did not wait fora formal invitation, but returned to Italy 
fof his own accorl, ‘The two statements are not necessarily conflicting; for 
‘Marius in bis impatience may hare been om his way to Italy before Cinna’s 
invitation could reach him, 

* According to Platarch (Mar. 41) and Licinianas (p. 28, ed. Bonn,), not 
amore than 1,000; according to Appian (Bell. Civ. 1,67), about 500. It is mot 
easy to undorstend how it was possible to collect ovon tho smallor number, 
considering tho wretched plight in which Marius found himself iu the mall 
inland of Cercina, Perbaps the praetor of Africalent his help. In that, casa it 
‘would be explained why he left Marius unharmed, See p. 921, n. 
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The latter, acting and being recognised by Marius as GHar. 


legitimate consul, offered him proconsular power, which 
meant in reality the chief conduct of military operations. 
The name of Marius had never ceased to have a magic 

sound in Italy, His great victories over the barbarians, Ou", 
magnified by popular terror, and the unexampled number ‘im. 
of his six consulships, had long made him appear the first 

man in Rome, and now the sympathies of his old soldiers 

and of the whole population were intensified by the 

reports of the amazing risks and adventures from which 

he had escaped as by a special interference of the gods. 

The feeling was that he had been treated with shameful . 
ingratitude, and he took care to strengthen this feeling by 

the ostentatious display of grief and gloom in his personal 
appearance. His hair and beard wereleft untrimmed ; his 
demeanour was that of a wretched suppliant oppressed by 

his enemies ; his dress exhibited no insignia of any public 

office.! Thus he went about from place to place to excite 
sympathy and collect volunteers to his standard, nursing all 

the time his revengeful spirit for the day of retribution, 

when he hoped to wipe off the disgrace he had suffered in 

the blood of his foes. 

In Etruria Marius called upon the agricultural Planot 
labourers, freemen as well as slaves, to range themselves feiuving” 
under his orders, and he had im a short time brought Roce 6, 
together a force of six thousand men. With these he i 
manned forty vessels, sailed southwards along the coast 
and blockaded the mouth of the Tiber. His force soon 
was swelled to three legions.? He took possession of 
Ostia,? and of several other towns, such as Antium, Lanu- 
vium, and Aricia, where great quantities of corn were 
stored for the supply of Rome. Everywhere his bands 





1 Licinian. p. 23, ed. Bonn. Bt cum deformis habitu et eulta ab iis videre= 
tar qui cum lorentem victoris nant, sappliomgue se omnibue quasi oppreeeas 
jimicis commendaret, mox legionem voluntariorim conscripsit. Appian, 
67: poriay 3 ri nad xduns Gurrcus emf ras wédes, olerpbs S9epa, 








* According to Orosius (F. 19) Ostia was taken by force, according to 
Platarch (Mar. 42) and Livininaus (p. 25, ed. Bonn.) by treason. 
x2 
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BOOK plundered, destroyed, murdered. Whoever was not for 
the democratic party fell a victim to their fury.| Above 
Ostia Marius caused the Tiber to be blocked by a bridge. 
He had in conjunction with Cinna formed the plan of 
cutting off Rome from all supplies, and of compelling it 
by hunger to surrender. For this purpose Sertorius blocked 
the Tiber above the town, and Cinna himself with the 
chief force took up his position on the eastern side of 
Rome opposite the army of Strabo, who had pitched his 
camp, as we have seen, before the Colline Gate. 
Fight for Meanwhile Rome had almost fallen into the hands of 
the Jani. the democratic generals by a surprise. Marius marching 
along the Tiber upwards had reached the Janiculum. The 
detachment on duty here was commanded by a military 
tribune called Appius Claudius, who on some former occa= 
sion had received benefit from Marius and felt on that 
account personally devoted to him. He delivered up his 
post, and thus the assailants penctrated into the town. 
But as they advanced they met with vigorous resistance. 
After a sanguinary street fight Octavius and Pompeius 
Strabo drove them again out of the town with the loss of 
several thousand men, and they would also have regained 
possession of the Janiculum if on Strabo’s advice the pur- 
suit had not been given up. Strabo, it is said, wished to 
prolong the contest, to enhance his own importance and 
thereby to gain the consulship for himself. 
Thearisto- The position of the government in Rome became from 
cratic jo. day to day more critical. The aid which was expected 
from Gallia Cisalpina did not arrive, for Cinna had cut off 
the communication with the north of Italy by occupying 
the town of Ariminum. The garrison of Nola, consisting 
of insurgent Italians, when they were relieved by the 
withdrawal of the besieging army, which had gone over 
to Cinna, came out of the place which they had held so 





¥ Oros, v, 19: Cunctos in his urbibus preter proditores interfecit, Lona suis 
diripionds permisit. 
1 Licisian. p. 25, ed. Bonn. 
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Jong, burnt the Campanian town Abella, and in their way 
continued the Social war against Rome, by acts of hostility 
against the ruling party in Rome, which had from the 
first opposed their claims and now tried to curtail their 
tights. The consuls were therefore obliged to order, the 
last army which was at their disposal, under the com- 
mand of Q. Metellus Pius, to evacuate Apulia and to 
march to their support towards the capital, leaving the 
Samnites masters of the south of Italy. At the same time 
they tried at last to conciliate the Italians by making 
that concession of « full and equal franchise in all the 
tribes, the refusal of which had been the cause of the pre- 
sent conflict between the democratic and the aristocratic 
party.! Thus there was really no cause left for a dispute. 
“The opponents might have joined hands in peace, if the 
contest had not shifted from the ground of political prin- 
ciples to personal antipathy, and if passions had not been 
zroused which could no longer be allayed by « peaceful 
compromise. 

Metellus before leaving Apulia endeavoured to come 
+o an agreement with the Samnites, by which, on the 
ground of the political concessions made by the Roman 
government, hostilities should cease. But the Samnites, 
either elated by the perplexities of their enemies or 
doubting their sincerity, demanded, in addition to the 
acknowledgment of their political claims, immediate mili- 
tary concessions of a kind such as could only be extorted 
‘by a victorious enemy. They insisted upon the Romans 
giving up their prisoners of war and the booty, though 
refusing to do the same on their part. Metellas had too 
much of Roman pride in him to listen to such overtures. 
‘He broke off the negotiations and marched homewards, 
leaving a force under his legate Plautius to keep the Sam- 
nites in check, This force was soon after defeated by 
the Samnites, whereupon Cinna sent Fimbria to Apulia 
to conciliate the Sammites, granting them, in the name 

1 Liv, 88. 
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of the popular party, all they had asked for, and thus 
scouring their co-operation in the contest with the opti- 
mates." 

‘Thus the conflict was drawn more and 
remote parts of Italy into the immediate vicinity of Rome. 
The government was strengthened by the army of Metel- 
lus and by sixteen cohorts from several Ttalian towns 
which had been gained over by the late coucession. Oc- 
tavius, Strabo, Metellus, Milonius, Crassus, disposed of a 
force which was in numbers and in military organization 
superior to the hastily collected bands of their oppononts.* 
Many sanguinary encounters took place between them and 
the insurgents under Cinna, Sertorius, Fimbria, Carbo, 
and Marius,’ some of them under the very walls of Rome, 
and in the sight of the anxious and distressed people. 
‘Among the lamentable incidents of these civil conflicts it 
is related that on one occasion a soldier in Strabo’s army 
recognised in a slain enemy, whose spoils he was just 
about to take, his own brother; that he gave him a 
solemn burial and then slew himself upon the tomb.* 
Nothing can illustrate the horrors of this deplorable war 
more forcibly than such an incident; and we can readily 
‘understand that among many of the combatants, in whom 
patriotism was not yet quite dead, the conviction gained 
ground that they were sacrificed not for a sacred cause, 
but for the personal ambition of a few men. 

When, by the cutting off of supplies from ouiside, 
want began to be felt by the dense population of the city, 
disease in the wake of hunger soon began the work of 
destruction. But the troops massed in the pestilential 
neighbourhood of Rome must have suffered not less than 





» Transactions like these must be borne in mind, if we would undorstand 
the savage animosity which Sulla after his victory evinced against tue Somniteo, 

* Appian, Bell, Cin, 1, 62. 

* One of these encounters is related by Velleins, ii. 21: Pompeius magno 
atrocigus prelio cum Cinna confiixit, euius, commissi patratique sub ipsis 
‘monnibus  urbia Romane pugnantibus spectantibmsque quam fuerit 
creates a, vix vorbis oxprimi potest. 

+ Orvs. v.19. Licinian. p. 26, of. Bonn, 
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the people within the walls. Many thousands are said to 
have been carried off on both sides, and Pompeius Strabo 
himself was struck down by disease.! 

The prospects of the government became gloomier day 
by day, and the spirits of their troops more depressed. 
No military action of a useful kind was to be expected 
from the consul Merula, the priest of Jupiter. The other 
consul, Octavius, was a brave soldier anda man of honour, 
but at the same time a pedant, who thought that under 
abnormal and extraordinary cireumstances, and in great 
Jangers, he could act with the usual constitutional powers 
and in the customary way. The proconsul Pompeius 
Strabo was an able general of much experience, but he 
possessed neither the confidence of his party nor the 
attachment of his soldiers. On the contrary he was uni- 
versally suspected, feared,and hated. Perhaps it was no 
loss to the government that in the very crisis of the con- 
flict he was carried off bya sudden death. It was related 
that as he lay sick on his couch in his tent he was struck 
by lightning. A few days afterwards he died, and his 
body was dragged about in the mire by an infuriated mob 
of citizens and soldiers, to be tossed at last into a grave 
like that of the meanest wretch.? 

After the death of Pompeius Strabo, the consul Octa- 
vius took the command of his troops, left the immediate 
vicinity of Rome, and took up a position on the Alban 
hill, probably with a view of getting out of the fever 
district near the town, and of procuring more easily the 
necessary supplies for his troops. But these troops were 
by this time totally demoralised. They had no confidence 
in the military skill of their new general, and demanded 
to be placed under the command of Metelh When this 
was refused, they deserted in crowds and joined the Marian 
ranks, It was found necessary to lead the army back 
into the town to prevent further desertion. Metellus, 





* Oros, v.19: Undecim milia virorum do castns Pompeii mortua, eex milia 
‘autem de parte Octavii consulis desiderata sunt. 
* Velleias, ii, 21, 4, Licinian. p. 29, ed. Bom. 
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seeing that with such troops there was no prospect of any 
success, endeavoured to negotiate a reconciliation with 
Cinna, Being on that account charged by Octavius with 
treacherous designs,' he gave up the cause of the opti- 
mates for lost, left Rome, and crossed over into Africa.? 
Marius and Cinna now came up close to the walls of 
Rome. The usual appeal was made to the slaves. Criers 
approaching within earshot called upon them to join the 
popular party under the promise of freedom. This time 
the invitation proved effective. Driven by hunger, not 
only slaves but great numbers of free citizens left the 
town and swelled the bands of Cinna. Further resistanee 
was now despaired of, as there was no prospect of relief 
from abroad. Octavius was now himself compelled no 
longer to oppose the step which he had condemned in 
Metellus, and to allow a deputation to be sent to Cinna to 
offer the surrender of the town. Cinna asked the mes- 
sengers of the senate whether they were sent to him as 
the lawful consul, and, when they conld not answer in the 
affirmative, dismissed them without deigning a reply. 
Within the senate the question was now debated, whether 
Cinna, who had been deposed, or Merula who had been 
elected in his place, should be regarded as the lawful 
consul. Out of this dilemma the senate was saved by 
Merula himself, who voluntarily resigned his office. The 
messengers could now appear a second time before Cinna, 
and address him es consul. They found him seated on 
his chair of office, dressed in the insignia of the highest 
dignity and surrounded by his lictors. By his side stood 
the greyheaded Marius listening to the words of the 
messengers with a sinister scowl on his face, but not 
uttering a word. The time for stipulations was passed. 
The senatorial negotiators had to confine themselves 
to entreaties, and actually succeeded in obtaining from 
Cinna, the promise that no blood should be shed, although 
he declined to confirm his promise with an oath. The 


+ Diodor, xxxviil. 2, * Plutarch, Mar, 42; Crasins, 6, 
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gates were now opened, and Cinna forthwith entered the 
‘town with his troops. 

Marius, however, stopped outside, remarking with a 
bitter smile that it was not fit that a man exiled by a 
formal sentence should return without permission. Cinna 
lost no time in calling the people together through the 
tribunes for the purpose of repealing their former reso- 
Jution.! Not before this was done did Marius and his 
-chosen band of lawless followers enter the city; and then 
‘begun that awfal scene of murdering, plundering, and 
destroying which has sullied the name of Marius for 
‘ever? His vindictive spirit was seconded by assoviates of 
equal ferocity, such for instance as the bloodstained 
Plavius Fimbria,* and the leaders were surpassed in every 
evil passion hy the aoldiery, maddened with success after 
a long delay. Worst of all, among these were the ran- 
away slaves, who broke into the houses of their masters, 
‘dragged forth the fugitives from their hiding-places, and 
delighted in outroging, torturing, and murdering them. 
These atrocities were continued for five days. Then 
at length Cinna interfered. By his orders Sertorius fell 
in the night upon the bands of Marius and cut them to 
pieces. 

We would fain believe that Sulla and the writers of 
his party who related the details of these horrors have 
with unfair partiality indulged in misrepresentation and 
exaggeration; nor are there wanting proofs that they did 
so.5 But too much is so well attested, that on the whole 
wwe cannot materially modify the impression which we 
receive from the records of these evil days. Besides the 

+ Velleius, fi.21. Appian, Be Ci. i, 70, According to Plutarch (Mar.43), 
‘Marius was so: impstiont that he did not wait for the final decision of the 
popular assembly, but broke into the town before three or four tribes had had 
time to vote. 

2 Dio Case. Frgm. 102, 8-11. Appian, Bell, Civ. i. 714% Plutarch, Mer. 
ae Above, p30, | + Dio Cass. Frgm. 102, 11. 
* It is not difficult to see that Plutarch’s narrative especially is very unfair, 


‘and even hostile to Marius, and there ean be no doubt that much of it is 
derived indirectly from Salla's own memoirs, 
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nameless people of the humbler classes who were massa— 
ered in the wholesale butcheries by the gang of wretches. 
let loose by Marius, we are informed that many senators 
and a still greater number of Roman knights were put to 
death. One of the first victims was the consul Octavius. 
himself. This pedantic and superstitious, but at the same 
time honourable and conscientious man,' had not only 
refused to consent to treat with the enemy, but he also- 
disdained to seck safety in flight. Rome was not hemmed 
in on all sides, and he might easily have escaped, as many 
at the very last moment did, who knew their lives to be in 
danger. Octavius was urged by his friends to mount a 
horse which they had kept ready for him, but he proudly 
refused to leave the town over which he presided as first, 
magistrate. He had in him something of the Roman spirit 
of those men of olden times, who, instead of flying from the- 
Gallic hordes of Brennus, had fearlessly offered their heads: 
to the deathblow. Sitting on his curule chair and dressed 
in full consular insignia, he calmly awaited his murderers. 
His head fell under their blows, and it was the first that 
was stuck up on a pole before the orator’s platform in the 
foram. The heads of many other magistrates and senators 
were soon ranged alongside; the bodies of the slain were 
left to be devoured by the dogs and birds of prey.? 

Among the foremost, men whose names we can distin— 
guish in the great mass of victims was Marcus Antonius, , 
the grandfather of the triumvir, the eminent orator 
rivalled in his own time by Crassus alone. For reasons 
with which we are not acquainted he was the object of 
special hatred to Marius, Perhaps he had used the power 
of his eloquence to wound the pride of Marius, as long 
afterwards Cicero’s sharp tongue inveighed against the 

 Yolleins, fi, 22, 

+ Diodor. xxxviii. 2: 6 88 ‘Onraotios ober rpérqw ovyxaptrew éavT>s 
gn ned chy “Pauw id hy Kirvou duvagrelay® wal yap by wévres airby aaraX~ 
1 deurdy Barnphocy Bhioy ris iryuovlas. ddy 88 aroyg adoas ris. 
iajew uty chr Bley olclar, ovynnraxaisey Bt aivby werd ris olxelas 
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triumvir Antonius. When the massacre began he had 
sueceeded in making his escape from the town and had 
found a refuge in one of his farms, the steward of which 
for a, time concealed him from the spies of Marius. The 
imprudence of the simple-minded servant at last let out 
the secret, and it was betrayed to Marius just as he was 
lying at table. Delighted with the news Marius jumped 
up from from his couch, resolved to proceed at once in 
person to his enemy’s hiding-place and to take his life. 
With difficulty he was persuaded to give this up and to 
leave to othérs the execution of his vengeance. A certain 
Annius was sent with a number of soldiers to despatch 
Antonius. But so powerful wasthe charm of his eloquence 
that the rude soldiers, overcome with pity and veneration, 
durst not raise their swords or even their eyes to him, and, 
like the slave in Minturn, shrank from the deed. Annius, 
exasperated by the delay, ran up the steps into the room 
and plunged his sword into the body of Antonius, whose 
head was now ranged along with the others to turn into a 
place of infamy and disgrace what had been for ages the 
august scene of political Jife, where the wisdom, the 
courage, and eloquence of a long line of statesmen had 
swayed and directed the listening crowds around them.’ 
Among the other victims,of democratic vengeance that 
fell during these bloody days are mentioned Lucius Cesar, 
consul of the year 90 8.0, his brother Caius, Atilius 
Serranus, Publius Lentulus, Caius Namitorius, Marcus 
Bebius, Quintus Aucharius, Publius Crassus, consul of the 
year 97 3.0.,and the latter's son? This is not a vory long 
list, and may seem not to bear out the description given in 
general terms of the barbarities of Marius? Perhaps we 
may assume that the list is incomplete, though perhaps 


) Plutamb, Mar. 44, Appian, Bell. Civ, i, 72, 

* Appian, Bel. Civ. i. 12, 73. 

= Compare more especially Dio Cass, Frgm. 102, 8: 8 Mdpuos of re BAAGL of 
oly cing eoextincas is rhy xédwy werd ro Nowod erparo’ wark das Bua ras 
wines nal delras re tudeway Gore undéra Biadpaves eal wdvras ros éreruyxd- 
vorrds. sia iepydowsro, unBlva abriav kroxplaovres AAR wow abrofs Jycles 
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few eminent men would have been omitted. It is also 


| possible, nay highly probable, that many men whose lives 


would have been sacrificed found means to escape, as for 
instance a certain Cornutus, who was saved through the 
fidelity of his slaves.! But after all we cannot suppress a 
certain degree of mistrust in the veracity of the writers 
who are unfortunately our only authorities. It scems 
that the massacres were not quite so indiscriminate and 
wholesale as they are described. This may to a certain 
extent be inferred from the fact that two men who had 
more especially provoked the anger of the conqueror, 
namely Lutatius Catulus and Merula, were not put to 
death in hot blood, but duly arraigned in legal form 
and called upon to justify themselves. Catulus, it will be 
remembered, had been engaged under Marius in the great 
battle with the Cimbri, and, though he had always been 
opposed to Marius in politics, had been honoured by him 
in a most generous manner by being allowed to share 
his triumph over the Cimbri? or this signal act. of 
maguanimous friendship Catulus not only showed no 
gratitude, but he made it his business to depreciate the 
merits of his rival and to extol himself at his expense. 
Not content with this, he had in the year just elapsed 
shown himself as his bitterest enemy on the occasion 
of his flight from Rome? These two circumstances are 
sufficient to convince us that in the period of aristocratic 
reaction against the popular party, Catulus was among the 
foremost and most uncompromising opponents of Marius. 
It might therefore have been expected that he would now 
have been one of the first victims of his victorious rival. 


Why should not Marius have killed him as unceremoni- 


» Ivis satisfactory to notice, among a9 many instances of the faithlessmess 
and cruelty of slaves snd masters, that there wero also kind masters and grate- 
falslaves. It is related that the murderer on the trick of Cornutus wore 
Laffled by his eunning slaves, who showed them the body of a stranger for that 
ix master, whom they pretended to have killed out of revenge. Appian, 

ry TO. 

* Abore, p. 112. 

* Appian, Bell. Cit, 1, 74: Aovrarly KérAy repirodirn by 2 Maplou miAcs 
axaplory 8 bs abzby nal rinpordry soph thy édaow yevondry, 
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ously as he killed the consul Octavius or the orator An- 


tonius and others? “The circumstance that he instituted 4° 


a legal prosecution against him seems in itself to indicate 
that the forms of justice were not in every case set aside, 
for even a summary court-martial implies some sort of 
regular procedure, and differs widely from indiscriminate 
massacre. Catulus, we are informed, oven now had some 
hopes of generous treatment, and prevailed on himself to 
implore merey trom the man whom he had so deeply 
injured.! He met of course with a blunt refusal. Yet 
the fact that Catulus could venture to make the applica- 
tion, and that he entertained hopes of saving his life, 
seems hardly to be in harmony with the statement that 
every one whom Marius met in the street, and whose 
greeting he refused to return, was without hesitation cut 
down by his satellites. Catulus probably would have been 
sentenced to death by his judges, and knowing this he 
anticipated their sentence by inhaling the fumes of a 
charcoal fire.? 

Itis still more surprising that Merula, instead of being 
killed at once, was formally prosecuted by process of law. 
In Cinna’s eyes he must have been guilty of » mortal 
offence, for he had allowed himself to be elected consul 
after his own illegal deposition. Possibly he was too 
insignificant to draw the wrath of the victors on himself. 
But if that was so, it is not clear why he was prosecuted. 
He ought to have been ignored altogether, and in a 
general massacre he would hardly have had a chance of 
escaping. It is true Merula did not avoid the penalty of 
death, but he too fell by his own hand. With all the 
pedantry of that formal system of ceremonies which the 
Romans called religion, he first took off the cap which he 
wore as flamen of Jupiter, because the rules of the sacred 
Jaw did not allow a priest to wear this in the hour of death. 





1 Acording to Diodorus (xxviii. 4, 2) he implored Marias personally ; 
sccording to Plutarch (Mar, 44), it was done through the interposition of 
‘others, which is far more likely. 

* Appian, Bell, Cit. i, 74. 
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BOOK He also took care that this scrupulous observance of the 
Vl law should be duly recorded by entering the fact in his 
writing tablet before he proceeded to open his veins and 
bleed to death," 
Hight of It is not reported, and we may therefore doubt, that 
nine the vengeance of the Marian party was also directed 
against the innocent relatives of their political opponents, 
for which there was a sad precedent in the suppression of 
the insurrection of Caius Gracchus.? We are told that 
Metella, the wife of Sulla, fled with her children from 
Rome, and with the other fugitives proceeded to Greece ; 
that herenpon Sulla’s town-house and his villas and farms 
were destroyed, and his property confiscated. But we are 
not told whether Metella’s flight was a precautionary 
measure, or whether, if she had stayed, she and her children 
would have been sacrificed to the political hatred of her 
husband’s enemies. As there are no proofs for the latter 
alternative, we are not justified in charging Marius with 
a criminal intention. 
‘Seventh ‘When Marius had tasted the full sweetness of revenge, 
conmhip he had the satisfaction of seeing his lifelong ‘wish realised 
‘His death, by his election to a seventh consulship. He assumed, in 
company with Cinna, the chief magistracy of the republie 
for the year 86 8.0., as reported, without going through the 
legal forms of a regular election in the comitia.? A bright 

» Appian, Bal. Civ. 1,74. 

+ Vol. ir. p.480. If the executions causad by Marine hed boon as swooping 
and comprehensive as ia implied by the voguo report of Plutarch, we find 
some difficulty in the fact, that not long afterwards the younger Maxiu found 
so many mon left against whom he could proceed in the same way. See 
below. p. 354. 

1 ‘This is exprossly stated in the epitome of Livy's eightioth hook : Ht citra 
ulla comitie conules in scquentem ennum se ipsos renuaciavarunt. We can- 
not help being surpriced that Marius and Cinaa should think proper to 
‘dispense with a legal formality which could have caused them no difficulty and 
no dalay, and without which their consulship had a flaw of irregularity ia it. 
‘The other writers, besides Livy, contain no hint that the popular election was 
omitted. Appian (Bell. Civ. i. 75) says: 70 8 ewderos Exous tararo: uty Fippvro 
Kivvas re aOu nal Mépuor {Btoxor. Tho suspicion thus mivod against the state- 
rent in theepitomo of Livy is increased by theword citra, which is never used by 


the real Liry in the sense of sive. The passage in question is therefore pro- 
bably not taken from the text of Livy, but is the addition of some interpolator 
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fature seemed to lie before him. His party was victorious, 
and in the uncontested possession of the government. In 
the far East new triumphs seemed to be in store for him, 
for he could now confidently reckon on obtaining the chief 
eommand in the war with Mithridates, and he hoped to 
overthrow at the same time this great enemy of the re- 
public and also his personal enemy and rival. But this 
dream of success was short. Whether in consequence of 
the oxertions and hardships of his flight, or of the great 
excitement sinca his return, the health of the septuage- 
narian suddenly broke down, and he died after a short 
sickness, in which, whilst his body was shaken with fever, 
his fancy transported him into the turmoil of battle.! The 
calumny of his enemies afterwards reported that, from 
fear of the speedy return of Sulla and the retribution 
that would follow, Marius had sought consolation by 
stupefying himself with intoxicating drinks, and that he 
thus brought on the fever which carried him off.* The 
story is absurd. We know that at this time, in the year 
86 3.0., Sulla was s0 deeply engaged in his Greck cam- 
paign, and so far from having overcome the formidable 
difficulties of his task, that the story of his speedy re- 
tam being apprehended is almost Indicrons. And who 
would venture to charge Marius with fear? If he was 
ever betrayed into fear, surely he had no cause for it ata 
time when he was sole master of the commonwealth after 
the total overthrow of his enemies. His death is suffi- 


f thoSullanien party. We mect with o similar perversion of facts in the 
‘wrong statement of the age of the younger Marius (Zpttone, 86), coo 
ng to which he ‘ante annos viginti par vim consul crestus esset.’ ‘This is con- 
trary to the evidence of Appian (Bell. Civ. i. 87), who says that he was twenty- 
six years old, and it docs not harmonize with the naztative of the fight of 
‘Marius, nczording to which tho soa was then nota boy, but « young man. 
‘Above, p. 822. Ithas been shown lately by Wolflin (Comment. in honarem 
Mommses, p. 340), that the epitome does not always fhithfully render the text 
of Livy. 

1 Plutarch, Mar. 45, Cicero, Dé Nat. Der ji, 38: Cur Masius tam folisier 
optimus consul domi suse senex mortaus est? 

2 Plutarch, Mer.45: pddiova 8: mdvra goBobseros rhs Aypunvlas doéBader 
2s xdrous favrby wad udbas Adoovs xal map! Huxley Bemep dxiBpaow rar pporslBor 
‘Thy Oxvoy unyavdyeros 
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ciently explained from the causes we have assigned, and 
we are in no way driven to seek additional reasons in the 
slanders of his enemies.’ 

The judgment pronounced on Marius by posterity is 
not, like that on many other eminent men, wavering and 
contradictory. He is not one of those who to some have 


appeared heroes, to others malefactors, nor has he had to 


wait for ages, like Tiberius, before his true character 
became known. LDisregarding the conscious misrepre- 
sentations of his personal enemies, we may say that he 
has always been taken for a good specimen of the genuine 
old Roman, uniting in his person in an exceptional degree 
the virtues and the faults of the rude illiterate peasant 
and the intrepid soldier. No one has ever ventured to 
deny that by his eminent military ability he rendered 
essential service to his country. Nobody has doubted his 
austere virtues, his simplicity and honesty, qualities by 
which, no less than by his genius for war, he gained for 
himself the veneration of the people. On the other 
hand it is universally admitted that as a politician he was 
incompetent, and that he was only a tool in the hands of 
those with whom he acted. Yet it is not his incom- 
petency to act as a statesman that makes the last part of 
his career appear in gloom and fouls his brightest laurels. 
Had he in the consciousness of his deficiency withdrawn 
into private life when his military sorvices wore no longer 
needed, or had he been satisfied to serve his country ina 
humbler sphere when age and infirmity warned him to 
give placa to others, he would have been reverenced by 
all sueceeding generations of his countrymen as the third 
founder of Rome, as another Romulus or Camillus.3 But 

} Diodor. xxvii, 29, 4: soopduevos Tv dxd ro inna wédcuoy neriornoer 
daurdy de 708 Civ dxourlws. Aurel. Victor, 67: Tt quidam forunt, voluntaria 
morte decasdit. ‘This story of voluntary donth, which gous a atop further 
than that of the risking debauches for the ako of bringing on oblivion, 
deserves no attention whatever. It only shows that speculation on the death 
of Marius had free scope. 

2 Velleius, ii. 11, 1, calls Marius ‘vita sanctus,’ and Cicero, P. Serr. 
29, 50, even ‘divinus.’ Diodorus somewhat qualifies this praise (xxvii, 29, 2). 

* Comp, Juvenal, x, 278, 
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morbid ambition and revengeful passion urged him at 
last to deeds which make it doubtful whether it would 
not have been better for Rome if he had never been born.! 
He has therefore neither deserved nor obtained unmixed 
admiration; but as his darkest deeds were committed in 
moments when he was half mad from the sufferings and 
indignities he had endured, and when perhaps he hardly 
knew what he was doing, he may, in the opinion of 
humane judges, gain by comparison with Sulla, who acted 
from reflection and in cool blood when he consigned 
thousands to death and enacted the horrid spectacle of 
the proscriptions. 

‘The vacancy in the consular office caused by the death 
of Marius was filled by the election of Lucius Valerius 
Flaccus, and the new government now proceeded to carry 
out the programme of the popular party. First the re- 
storation effected by Sulla was swept away, all his laws 
repealed, and the former democratic organization re-esta~ 
Dlished. Then in order to gratify the great mass of the 
poorer citizens three-fourths of all debts were declared to 
bo cancelled, a revolutionary measure of the most ominous 
kind which was simply wholesale confiscation to the detri- 
ment of the moneyed class. Sulla did not inspire any 
serious apprehension. When his adherents had either 
been killed or expelled from Italy, his houses destroyed, 
his possessions confiseated, he was formally outlawed as 
an enemy to the republic, and the cousul Flaccus was sent 
with two legions to Greece to take the command of his 
army in the war with Mithridates. The choice of a sub- 
stitute for Sulla could not have fallen upon a more incom- 
petent man. To deprive a Sulla of the command of five 
legions devoted to him was a task which perhaps a Marius 
could have undertaken. It required a man whose name 
carried weight with the troops. But Flaccus was utterly 
insignificant, and, worst of all, he was hated by the men 
on account of his avarice. His expedition, as we have 

 Velleius, ii, 12: Hse vietoria videtur meruisse, ne eias nati rem 
publicam poenitert, 
you. v. 2 
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seen, proved an utter failure. Insubordination and mutiny 
crippled him from the moment he set out. When he 
approached the neighbourhood of the Sullanian troops, 
his own began to desert, so that he was obliged to give up 
the plan of taking the command from him, and to march 
away in the direction of Asia to carry on the war with 
Mithridates independently of Sulla. Soon after this he 
was, as wo have seen, murdered by his troops, and his 
legate Fimbria, who succeeded to the command, could do 
nothing to assert the authority of the government esta- 
blished in the capital.' 

Having despatched the two legions to Greece, Cinna, 
and the other leaders of the democratic party neglected 
all further military preparations. They raised neither 
naval nor land forees, nor did they think of putting the 
Italian ports, where Sulla might land on his return from 
the East, into a proper state of defence, or of securing 
them by sufficient garrisons. If they had had a fleet at 
their disposal, they could easily have thwarted Sulla’s 
movements and have made it impossible for him to bring 
back his army to an attackon Italy. But nobody seemed 
to think a fleet necessary, or to apprehend that a govern- 
ment so firmly established as the present could be seri- 
ously threatened by a rebellious general? 

The great excitement of the year 86 3.c. was, in truth, 


" followed by a period of comparative quiet, at least of 


exhaustion. The flight of the most prominent and zealous 
members of the aristocratic party, who gradually flocked 
to Sulla’s camp and there formed a kind of opposition 
senate, had restored unanimity in the senate at Rome. 
The Italians and the Roman democrats saw their hopes 
realised, and all Italy was longing for rest and peace. 
‘The provinces submitted to the consequences of the events 
which had delivered Rome and the government of the 
republic into the hands of the popular party. Whilst 


Above, p. 301. 
2 All this is a refutation of the statement that Marius drank himself to 
oath out of fear of Sulla’s return. Above, p. 335. 
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Sulla was continuing the war with Mithridates, Cinna 
caused himself and Cu. Papirius Carbo to be elected con- 
suls for the following year (85 2.c.). It seemed almost 
that the Roman state had, in anticipation of what hap- 
pened some centuries after, been divided into a western 
and an eastern part, each with a separate government, 
territory, and policy; that the magistrates, senate, and 
people of Rome had no concern in the fate of the Kast; 
and that Sulla with his army and his own senate of exiles 
had formed a secession on the grandest scale, establishing a 
distinct political community apart from the mother country. 

But in reality it was not so. As soon as Sulla had 
concluded peace in the name of Rome with the enemies of 
Rome, he sent in 84 2.0. a report to the Roman sonate, 
ignoring the fact that this senate no longer recognised 
him as their general, and that in the eyes of the govern- 
ment for which he acted he was a proclaimed traitor. 
He enumerated the deeds he had done, and declared his 
willingness to acknowledge the rights which the new 
citizens had acquired in the course of the troubles after 
his departure. Yot he added that he meant to take 
revenge on those who had so cruelly persecuted his friends 
and adherents.! 

‘The senate had not yet quite degenerated to be a 
willing tool in the hands of a few party leaders, It still 
contained men of intelligence, firmness, and moderation, 
who were not blind to the critical position of the republic? 
It therefore resolved to enter into negotiations with Sulla, 
a resolution by which the hostile declarations against him 
wore silently revoked. It was determined that pending 
the negotiations the consuls should make no preparations 
for war, for it was taken for granted that Sulla on his 
return to Ttaly would, like any other general after the con- 
clusion of peace, dismiss his army. Some of the shrewder 

Appian, Bell. Civ. i. 77. 

* Among there should be counted the elder L, Valerius Flaccus, distinct 
from the L. Valerius Flaceus, the consul of 86 x.c, who was sent to take the 
command in Grosce instead of Sulla, He was now foreman of the senate and 
moved the resolution, Liv, $3, Comp. Mommsen, B. @. fi. 921, n. 
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men might doubt the accuracy of this view; but it was 
under the circumstances thought wise not to show any 
distrust, and Sulla was accordingly assured that he could , 
reckon on the protection of the senate, if he required it. 
Even the two consuls Cinna and Carbo did not think fit 
to oppose this conciliatory resolation. But immediately 
upon the departure of Sulla’s messengers with the senate’s 
proposals, they nominated thomeelves consuls for the fol- 
lowing year (84 3.0.) and collected ships and men in the 
whole of Italy to meet the attack of Sulla and the return- 
ing optimates, which they had good reason to anticipate. 
‘The hopes that might have been entertained in Rome 
of some sort of compromise between Sulla and his oppo- 


“nents were soon dispelled by these untoward armaments. 


And soon the news arrived that Sulla had no intention of 
committing his personal safety to the good will of his 
opponents. He sent a second message to the senate in 
which he reiterated his peaceful promises to the people in 
general and his menaces to his enemies in particular, 
adding the demand that his friends who had been expelled 
should be restored to their honours and dignities and com- 
pensated for all their losses. As regarded his own safety, 
he said very significantly that it was not necessary for the 
senate to guarantee it. On the contrary, it was he that 
could answer for the safety of the senate and all his 
friends, for he had an army on which he could rely.! This 
was a sufficiently clear warning that he had resolved to 
keep his power, and to settle the quarrel not by an amicable 
agreement with his opponents, but by force of arms. 

In truth Sulla bad, in adopting this resolution, selected 
the only way open to him; for at the very time when his 
messengers arrived in Brondusium, they heard of the 
hostile steps which the consuls had meanwhile taken 
against him. Instead of continuing their way to Rome, 
they accordingly turned back and brought him the news 
they had heard as a sort of ultimatum. 

Tt was Cinna’s intention not to await Sulla’s arrival in 

1 Appian, Bell. Oie.j, 79. Livias, 84 
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Italy, but to meet him in Greece. For this purpose he 


had hastened his preparations and collected an army near — 


Ancona, from which port he proposed to cross the sea to 
Libumia. A detachment of his force had already landed 
on the eastern coust of the Adriatic; a second met with 
such tempestuous weather that it was obliged to return. 
The soldiers now showed signs of discontent, and objected 
to being sent to fight against their countrymen. Deser- 
tion began to thin their ranks, Cinna endeavoured to 
curb the refractory spirit by a rigorous enforcement of 
discipline, but he only hastened the outbreak of open 
mutiny. With undaunted spirit he appeared among them 
and rebuked their lawlessness. But his words and pre- 
sence had not that magic spell which has often enabled 
amore popular generals to cow mutineers into submission. 
He was assailed and stoned to death by his own men. 
‘The murder of a general by his own troops had ceased to 
‘be an unheard-of crime in the times of civil and military 
anarchy which accompanied the civil wars. We have 
had to record it several times; but Cinna was the first 
general who was invested with the august insignia of the 
consular office when he met with this sad fate.! 

‘The death of Cinna put an end to the plan of sending 
ont an expedition to meet Sulla in Greece. Carbo ordered 
the detachment which had already crossed to return, and 
otormined to await Sulla’s arrival in Italy. He displayed 


extraordinary zeal and activity, and succeeded in raising. 


within a short time no less than two hundred cohorts of 
infantry. At the same time he obstinately resisted all the 
efforts of the moderate portion of the senators, who still 
clung to the hope of coming to an understanding with 
Sulla and of inducing the leaders of both parties to dis- 
arm. For along time he even refused to come to Rome 
for the purpose of presiding at the elections for Cinna’s 
successor in the consulship, as he feared that the general 


) Valerius Flaccus, when he was killed by his soldiers, was proconsul 
(according to Vel i. 24), not consul, as falsely reported by Appian, 
Mithrid. 2. See above, p. 301. 
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dread of a new civil war would cause the people to elect a 
man inclined to peace. When at last he could no longer 
resist the urgent appeals of the senate, he came indeed to 
Rome, but in the end prevented the election from taking 
place under the pretext of an unfavourable omen, and so 
he remained in office as sole consul for the rest of the 
year 84 8.c. In his armaments he relied chiefly on the 
zeal of the new citizens. Yet to secure the fidelity of 
the Italian communities he proposed taking hostages from 
them as from foreign enemies, a plan which he was finally 
prevented by the resistance of the senate from carrying 
out.! 

Amidst these preparations for the impending conflict 
the remainder of the year 84 3.c. passed away, At length 
the consular elections for the year 83 B.c. were proceeded 
with, and resulted in the choice of Lucius Cornelius Scipio, 
a great-grandson of Scipio Asiaticns, and of Caius Nor- 
banus. The former of these, it appears, was a man of 
moderate politics and not disinclined toa peaceful arrange- 
ment; but unfortunately he possessed but slender capa— 
cities. The other consul, C. Norbanus, was a hot champion 
of the popular party. He had played a conspicuous part 
as early as 108 3.c. when he brought an indictment 
against Servilius Capio, and all his influence was given 
in the direction of uncompromising resistance to Sulla’s 
demands.? 

Under these circumstances a collision with Sulla was. 
inevitable, and all Italy looked forward with misgivings to 
a contest which must have appeared the more deplorable, 
as the great question so long disputed was set at rest by 
the declaration of both parties that the new [talian citizens 
were entitled to vote equally with the old citizens in the 
thirty-five tribes. The question at issue seemed no longer 

1 The bearing of the senate on the whole furnishes proof that, in spite of 
the exseutions and the terrorim of Marius, it contained no inconsidorsble 
number of men who did not belong to the party of extreme demecmcy. This 
circumstances, too, tends to show thst the cruelty of Marius has been some- 


what exaggerated. Seo above, p. 329. 
* Above, p. 94. 
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to be one of principles of government, but which set of 
men, which of the leaders of the old parties, were to be in 
power and which were to perish. A reconciliation was no 
longer possible between men who were actuated by old 
gredges and deep-seated hate, nor was there any alterna- 
tive for either combatant but victory or ruin and death.’ 
In the political party fouds of ancient Greece there were 
as in modern Burope neutral foreign states in which the 
members of a defeated party might take refuge, where 
they could hope to find not only present security for them- 
selves but the means or at least the hope of returning to 
their homes. For the Romans also in a former period of 
their history there had been in Italy a number of in- 
dependent states to which Roman eriles conld retire in 
safety. But at the present time the Roman power 
stretched as far as the furthest boundaries of the habitable 
world. There were no foreign nations or princes who 
could have ventured to give an saylum to a Roman exile. 
Therefore a civil struggle in Rome which went the length 
of civil war could be ended only by a victory which utterly 
crashed and disabled the defeated party. If we bear this 
inmind, we shall not wonder that so much blood was shed 
in the civil wars in Rome, and that so little mercy was 
shown to the leaders of one party by those of the other. 
On the contrary, we shall find on an impartial eomparison 
that the revolutions in the Greek republics were marked 
by much more cruelty, and were accompanied by a com- 
paratively greater loss of life. 





+ Appian, Bell, Giv. 1, 81: of B & borer... obBly oplor viens ras 
Aciplas utoor eras voullorrer, evvloravre rats bdrou del rby SbARey werd Béovs 
+ « 0BBiy bs wep) Coxdrav eplow dradelnorres obre exoubis obre mpotvutar, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN ITALY. 83-82 8. 





Wuen Sulla undertook for the second time to attack the 
democratic party, he found himself in a much Jess pro- 
mising situation than when he accepted the challenge in 
88 n.c, At that time he was the legitimate consul, and 
stood at the head of his legions at no great distance from 
Rome. His enemies had no armed force to oppose to him. 
He had nothing to do but to march against them. They 
were overthrown and expelled from power without an 
effort. Now on the contrary ho was an outlawed rebel, 
the enemy of the legitimate government which was in 
possession of the constituted authority of the state and 
had all the regular resources of the republic at its disposal. 
His situation was even more difficult now than at the time 
when he was confronting Mithridates with only his own 
genius and his faithful legions to rely on. In that war 
he had after all acted as the de facto representative of the 
Roman state—now this state was itself the enemy whom 
he had to oppose. Nor could it be doubted that during the 
four years of his absence the democratic government had 
been generally acknowledged, and to a, certain extent was 
now looked upon as the protector of the existing order 
of things.’ The majority of the Roman citizens, more 
especially the recently admitted Italians, considered Sulla 
as the man bent upon brivging about a new revolution, by 
which the existing economical relations would be again 
* Appian, Bel, Civ. i. 82: 4 yap ebro ray avbpay ds robs bwhrovs xaph 
ond dnoles, bs 7b hv Upyor sb 2éade, xopoeros del rhe werplte, Biter Exor 
woheulov, 7d 88 ray bwdray, 4 kal epl spay Exparrov, apbaxens Tihs warplBos, 
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disturbed, the recently settled political rights endangered, 
and the horrors of civil war renewed.! 
Sulla could not be blind to the difficulty of his situa- 


tion, and it is possible that the consciousness of it induced # 


him to exhibit not a little moderation in his messages to 
the senate. Yet on the other hand he had no doubt full 
confidence in himself and in his cause. He was returning 

_ from a glorious expedition, at the head of a victorious 
army, inured to war, loaded with booty, and thoroughly 
attached to his person. It is related that his soldiers 
offered to contribute to the expenses of the expedition 
from the private hoards which they had collected and were 
now bringing home. Contributions of this kind would no 
doubt have been a sufficient guarantee for the fidelity of 
the men, who could only hope to recover their loans with 
interest by the final victory of their leader. But Sulla 
wisely declined making himself the debtor of his soldiers, 
and thus limiting his freedom of action. Instead of this 
he made them swear a solemn oath that they would 
remain faithful to him and abstain from devastations in 
Italy. This last promise was calculated to gain public 
opinion to his side und to reassure the people of Italy. 
He wished them to feel that he was not coming with 
hostile intentions against them, but that his arms were 
directed only against his personal enemies. 

Whilst thus intent, with sagacious moderation, on 
calming the apprehensions of the Ttalians, and so prevent- 
ing them from throwing their weight into the scale of his 
opponents, Sulla was hoping to secure the active help of 
his own friends and of all who were halting between the 
two contending parties. His camp swarmed with fugi- 
tives, who of course had left in their respective homes 
clients and friends apparently submissive to the cxisting 
government, but ready at the first turn of fortune to pass 
over to his side. Even the senate in Rome itself did not 
consist exclusively of blind democratic partisans. Some 

Appian, Fell, Civ 1, 82: 5 rby B6nAay elBéres (of roAAel) . . . Abwas 
eal Pardrovr nal Bvalpecrv Bus Opay Uivcodrre. 
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slight indications of a bashful opposition to Cinna and 
Carbo had already been manifested.' Later on the demo- 
cratic ranks were thinned by desertion. Men like Cethe- 
gus,” Lucretius Ofella, and others, appeared in Sulla’s 
camp? The most prominent of these men was Oneius 
Pompeius, the son of Pompeius Strabo, now in his twenty- 
fourth year. The father, as we have seen, had been sus- 
pected of insincerity in his attachment to. the popular 
cause during the civil straggles of the year 87 B.c. It 
was surmised that he cared less for the victory of either 
party than for his own personal interests. The son, grown 
up in such a school of double-dealing, and inheriting the 
paternal policy, was naturally tempted by the uncertainty 
of his position not to make his own elevation depend on 
the dominion and final victory of that party with which 
the accident of his birth and the course of events had 
united him, but which could neither feel nor inspire un- 
limited confidence. Asa youthful soldier he had in his 
father’s army given proof of great decision,‘ and after 
his father’s death he had become the object of fierce 
attacks. An action had beon brought against him as 
the heir to extensive possessions in Picenum, which his 
scheming and unscrupulous father had acquired during 
the Social war, when he held the command in that district. 
He had successfully escaped the danger. 'The case was 
decided in his favour ; but it was not likely that he could 
with unreserved confidence and goodwill remain 2 member 
of a party which gave him so little guarantee of personal 
security. He therefore formed the bold resolution of 
throwing the whole weight of his personal ability and his 
influence into the scale of Sulla as soon as the latter 
appeared on Italian soil.’ This first step in political 

¥ Above, p. 839. * Appian, Bell, Civ. 1, 80, exter. 

* Among these the tribunes of the poople of 85 n.c., the colleagues of Sextus 
Luciliue who was hurled from tho Tarpoian rock by P, Popillina Lena, tri- 
Dune of the following year. Velleius, ii. 24, 2. 

* Plutarch, Pomp. 3. 


* Velleius, ii. 29, 1: Sub adventum in Italiam L, Sulle On. Pompeius 
«+ viginti tres annos natus .. . privatis ut opibus ita oonsiliis magna. 
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life, taken by a youth of twenty-three, showed that he 
was qualified to play a prominent part in the troubled 
events of his time. His future career corresponded with 
the first indications of his genius. He succumbed finally 
in the gigantic struggle for dominion, but he succumbed 
toa man with whom to have wrestled was in itself a proof 
of greatness. 

Hardly less important to Sulla than the adhesion of 
Pompeius was that of Q. Metellus Pius. This brave and 
intelligent man had gained for himself universal approval 
in the course of the Social war; he had defeated and 
killed Pompedius Silo, the most eminent of the Italian 
generals, and, whilst still holding the field against the 
insurgents in Apulia, had been hastily recalled by the 
consul Octavius to defend Rome against Marius and Cinna. 
‘When he came to the conviction that here everything was 
lost, and when his moderate counsels for a compromise 
were rejected by Octavius, he had left Rome and Italy and 
had tried to continue the struggle against the democratic 
party in Africa.!’ Expelled from Africa by the pretor, C. 
Fabius, he had gone to Liguria, and upon hearing of 
Sulla’s preparations for war, he declared for him and 
joined him. The high estimation which he enjoyed with 
the best class of citizens was of great advantage to the 
cause which he embraced, and his example was followed 
by many others, even it is said, of the opposite party. 

A third weleome partisan was M. Licinius Crassus, a 
younger son of Publius Crassus, consul of 97 3.0., who 
had perished in the Marian massacre with his eldest son? 
He had narrowly escaped his pursuers and succeeded in 
reaching Spain, where he evaded the vigilance of his 


ausus magnificeque conta exsecutus ad vindicandam restituendamque digni- 
tatem patrie firmum ex agro Pieeno, qui totus petemis eius clientelis refertus 
* erat, contraxit exercitum. 
ee, p. 827. 

2 Dio Caos, Frgm, 106, 1: 5 Méreddes ts rby 3UAAay Tice kal wActere abrg 
cwrhparo* xpbs ydp 101 Thy Sdtay ris Te Suxcuoodms abrod Kal ris eboefelas 
be éAlyow Kal ray rdvartle rH ZAG xporréerar, voploavres abriy vin dxplras 
aruveivas Add rd re Bicaibrepa ual ra TH marplBi cunpepsrepa Beran clpézaba:, 
‘xpoorxéprody opiow. * Above, p. 331. 
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enemies in a hiding-place for several months! After the 
murder of Cinna he had again come forward, had collected 
troops and gone to Africa,in order to continue the struggle 
with the Marian party in conjunction with Metellus. But 
the two had not been able to agree, and Crassus joined 
Sulla immediately after his landing in Italy to offer him 
his most welcome and effective service. 

Thus Sulla was not without the prospect of valuable 
assistance. But his real superiority over his opponents 
lay in the circumstance that he was lord and sole master 
of his actions, whilst they suffered from the weakness and 
indecision inseparable from divided counsels and a multi- 
plicity of heads. There was among them but one man of 
eminent military abilities who could possibly have coped 
with Sulla. This was the brave and honest Sertorius. 
But unfortunately for the democratic party Sertorius was 
in an inferior position, and was moreover sent to Spain 
soon after the commencement of hostilities. The two 
consuls, Norbanus and Scipio, were utterly incompetent 
to conduct military operations, and none of the inferior 
officers could supply their place. The proconsul Carbo 
alone, who had been consul the year before and was again 
consul in the year following, was not to be despised as an 
opponent of Sulla, because he evinced at any rate indo- 
mitable energy and perseverance. It is to be ascribed 
chiefly to his restless activity that the war was protracted 
for nearly two years, and that it assumed almost as large 
proportions as the war with the Italian allies. 

In the spring of the year 88 3.0. Sulla had crossed 
the Ionian Sea, unopposed by any hostile fleet, aud had 
landed in Brundusium with his five legions and Greco- 
Macedonian auxiliaries, in all about forty thousand men. 
Brundusinm he found without a garrison. Perhaps 
Sulla’s opponents thought the town would be defended by 
the inhabitants. But these on the contrary received 
Sulla with open arms, and as a reward obtained from him 
the confirmation of all their local liberties. Sulla now 

1 Plutarch, Grass. 4, 5. 
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issued a proclamation in which he guaranteed to the 
Italians all the rights granted them by the popular party, 
of which that of voting in the old thirty-five tribes was 
the most important. Thus he disarmed with one conces- 
sion the hostility of thousands, upon which his opponents 
had reckoned, and appeared in Italy not as their oppressor 
bat as their friend.’ In consequence of this he met with 
no opposition on his advance from the eastern side of the 
peninsula to the western. He could cross the mountain 
region unmolested, and enter Campania where the two 
consuls awaited him. 

Before the conflict began Sulla once more tried to 
open negotiations. He probably took as a basis the reso- 
lution of the senate, which at the last moment had made 
the ineffectual attempt to induce both partics to lay down 
their arms.? It is hard to believe that Sulla in making 
this proposal had any object in view bub that of pro- 
ducing hesitation and division among his opponents. This 
indeed was manifest to Norbanus, for he cut short all 
further parley by ill-treating Sulla’s messengers. Sulla 
now advanced and gave battle to Norbanus between Mount 
‘Tifata and Capua. He gained a decisive victory, and com- 
Pelled his opponent, with a loss of six thousand men, to 
retire within the walls of Capua. 

Meanwhile Scipio, the other consul, had marched into 
Campania, but he arrived too late to avert the disaster 


* Velleius, ii. 26, 1: Putares Sallam venisco in Italiam non belli vindicem, 
fed pacie auctoram ; tanta cum quiete exercitum per Celabriam Apuliamque cum 
siogelari cura frogum, agrorum, urbiun, hominum perduxit in Campaniam, 
tontavitquo iustis legibus ct mquis conditionibus bellum componero. 

* Liv. 84; Senotus cousultum per factionem Carbouis et Marianarum par 
tium factum est, ut omnes ubique exercitus dimitterentar. 

* Liv. 85: Sulla missis legatis qui de pace agerent et ab consule ©. Nor- 
ano violatis eundem Norbanum pralio viet. 

4 According to Sulls's report his own loss amounted to only sevanty killed 
and considerable number of wounded. Compare above, p. 289. That tho 
battle was not fuught near Caousium in Apulia, as would appear from the 
reading ir Appian (Bell, Cio. i, 84), but between Tifaraand Capua, must be in- 
ferred from Velleiué (ji. 25), who mentions the votive inseriptions which Sulla 
put upin the temple of Diana, endowed by him, and which were still to be 
ead at the time of the historian. Comp. moreover p. 349, n. 1 
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which befell his colleague. Again Sulla tried the effect of 
negotiations, and he found Scipio more ready to meet: him 
than Norbanus, though the prospect of a peaceful arrange- 
ment had been greatly diminished by the actual outbreak 
of hostilities. Scipio was persuaded to agree to an armis- 
tice, and to the delivering up of hostages on both sides. 
During the armistice the negotiations were to be carried 
on, and -Sertorius was sent to the consul Norbanus at 
Capua to indnce him to co-operate in the work of peace. 
Unfortunately, Sertorius was tempted on this errand to 
break the armistice by occupying the town of Suessa, pro- 
bably with the intention of thwarting Scipio in his 
proposed concessions. Upon Sulla’s remonstrances the 
negotiations were now broken off, the armistice declared 
at an end, and the hostages of both parties sent back. 
Sulla now advanced close to the camp of Scipio near 
Teanum, and the result was that the soldiers of the latter,' 
who had fraternised with the Sullanians during the armi- 
stice, deserted their general and went over in a mass to 
Snlla, leaving Scipio and the higher officers alone in the 
camp, 80 that all of them could be made prisoners. Sulla, 
whether from feelings of generosity or from motives of 
policy, dismissed them unharmed.? Perhaps he preferred 
to see the incapable Scipio at the head of the hostile 
forces rather than keep him as a prisoner of war. Yet it 
is hard to believe that he thought so meanly of Sertorius, 
whom he allowed to depart with the rest} So perhaps 
we shall be able to credit Sulla with generous motives, 
especially as it was one of his characteristics, that he was 
often mild and generous before the final victory, in propor- 
tion as he was ruthless and unsparing after it! 

So far, Sulla had met with unvaried and brilliant suc- 
cess. Yet the end of the contest was still far off, for by 
this time the war party had gained the upper hand in 

* Appian (Bell. Civ. i, 86) says that they wore discouraged and longed for 
vill, 16. * Velleins, ii, 25, 8. 


1 Adcoenim Sella diasimilin fuit bellator ae vietor, at 
dam viet acio iustivsimo lonior, post vietoriam audito fuerit credelior, 
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Rome and were decided to oppose with all the means in CHAP. 


their power a man whose offers of reconciliation were —_*" 


‘only snares to entrap an unwary adversary. Preparations 
for war were carried on vigorously, As the public treasury 
was empty, the gold and silver ornaments of the temples 
were taken for present wants, Now troops arrived from 
Cisalpine Gaul, and even from Spain, into which province 
Sertorius had been sent. The army was raised to double . 
its previous strength.? Sulla and his party showed equal 
zeal. All Ttaly was arming;, the Social war seemed 
Kindled again, and although Sulla had declared that all 
the claims of the new citizens should be granted, he found 
that many of the Italians, especially the Samnites, Luca- 
nians, and Etruscans, ranged themselves against him. In 
truth they could hardly remain neutral in the all-absorb- 
ing conflict, and if they took » part they were bound to 
join that party which had from the first embraced their 
canse. 





‘The most stirring among the democratic leaders was Dower 
beyond all comparison Papirius Carbo, who had been Mined tox 


consul with Cinna in the years 85-84 3.0., and after 
the murder of his colleague had obstinately refused to §. 
hold the comitia for the election of a successor, 80 that he 
was sole consul for the rest of the year. It was he who 
had chiefly stood in the way of a compromise with Sulla.‘ 
In the summer of the year 83 5.0., whilst the fighting in 
Campania was going on between Sulla and the two con- 
suls, he was in Rome as proconsul, and conducted the 
poliey of the democratic party with great decision. He 
was more violent than even Cinna,* and caused all 
adberents of Sulla who had not yet been outlawed to be 

+ Garbo used to say of Sulla, that in him he had to encounter at the same 
time 4 lion and a for, and that the latter was the more dangerens of tha two. 
Plutarch, Sulla, 28. 

* Appien, Bell. 

* Above, p. 341. 

* Livius, 84: Per Carbonem factionemque eins, cui bellum videbatur utilius, 
ve conveniretur, effectum eet, 

* Plutarch, Pomp. 5: rod Klwva rereurhoavros @étaro aby rh xpdynara. rat 
ouniixe KdpBaw dyordnwrucdrepos exeloou ripasver. 
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declared enemies of thelr country. He was thus decidedly 
more than any other man responsible for the uncompro- 
mising attitude of the democratic party and the ferocious 
character which the civil war now began to assume. 

In the month of July of this year 88 B.0., the city of 
Rome was visited by a calamity which at any time would 
have been felt as a terrible visitation of divine anger, but 
which was now interpreted as an omen portending the 
speedy downfall of the republic. The magnificent temple 
of Jupiter on the Capitol, a structure in which the majesty 
of Rome seemed symbolized and which was almost coeval 
with the republic, was consumed by fire, with all the 
aonuments of antiquity, trophies, and sacred offerings. 
How the fire originated no one could tell! But there 
were not wanting baseless conjectures of various kinds, 
each party accusing the other of having caused the de- 
struction of the national sanctuary, though it was im- 
possible to discover how either could have been benefited 
by so senseless a crime. 

‘The consuls of the year 82 3.0. were Papirius Carbo and 
the son of Marius, now only twenty-six years old.2 It was 
evidently expected that the popular name of Marius would 
once more inspire the masses with enthusiasm and attract 
soldiers to the popular canse. But it was not the name 
alone that recommended the young man, He possessed 
in reality some of the mettle of his father—his martial 
spirit, his courage, and above all his unyielding persever- 
ance; so that even a Sulla found in him no unworthy 
antagonist.* 

1 ‘The data of tho fire was, according to Plutarch (Sulla, 27),July 6. Comp. 
Cicoro, Verr, iv. B1; Catid, ii, 4. Tecitus (Histor. ii, 72) accounte for the 
origia of the fire as fraue privaia. ‘Tho most probable explanation is that 
stated by Cessiodorus (Chron, ad 670), who speaks of ‘ custodum negligentia” 

+ All the authorities call him the son of the great C. Marius, Appian is 
the only one (Bell. Cir. 1, 87) who erroneously calls him his nephew. About 
his nga the statements differ. According to Appian (Bell. Civ.) and Velleius 
(Gi, 28, 1), he wae twonty-six years old; whilet in Liry’s Zpi¢ome he is spoken 
of ana youth of twenty. See abore, p. 334, n. 3. 


* Volleius (fi, 26, 1) calle him vir animi magis quam ingeni paterni, multa 
fortiter molitus neque usquam inferior nomine consulis, and ugaia (ii, 27, 5): 
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‘The defeat of Norbanus and the desertion of the army 
of Scipio weakened the democratic leaders so effectively 
that they were no longer in a condition to keep the open 
field against Sulla in Campania. hey could only retain 
possession of the fortresses, such as Nola, Capua, and 
Neapolis, where they left garrisons. The rest of their 
troops they moved northward nearer to Rome. When, 
after an unusually coldand protracted winter, military ope- 





hostilities. 

tile of, 
Sacripor- 
tas. 


rations were resumed, Sulla penetrated into Latium, took _ 


the town of Setia, and found himself here opposed by the 
younger Marius whose task was to cover Rome. Carbo, 
the other consul, had the fortress of Ariminum in the 
north as head-quarters and basis of his operations, from 
which point he kept open his communications with Etruria 
and Cisalpine Gaul. These northern parts of Italy had 
even the year before been the scene of hostilities. 
Here Cn. Pompeius had collected the volunteers with 
whom he offered to espouse the cause of Sulla, and hither 
Q. Metellus Pius had been sent to take the supreme 
command. Yet the result of the northern campaign was 
only of secondary importance. The decisive blows had 
eon struck in Campania, and now again, in the second 
year of the war, the first decisive encounter took place in 
the south of Rome, though this time at a shorter distance 
from it. Marius with all his forces took up a position and 
offered battle to Sulla at a place which is called by the his- 
torians Sacriportus, situated between Signia and Preneste.' 
During the fight five cohorts of foot and two squadrons of 
cavalry deserted the side of Marius and ranged themselves 
under Sulla. The result was a total defeat of the 
Marians, who rushed in wild fight from the field to find 
safety within the walls of Praneste. But as the battle 
was fought in the immediate vicinity of that town, the 
pursuers reached it almost at the same time with the fugi- 


hodioqus tanta patris magnitudine non obscurstur eins memoria, Comp. 
Diodar, xxviii. 16: 6 88 Mdpios adxp rj mpds 36MAay yervalur dyeriedueros 
Syuas ierrntels war 2s Mpalveoror. 
1,26. Appinn translates it by fepbs Ayet. 
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tives, and would have rushed in with them, if the citizens 
“_ had not closed the gates. Thus great numbers of the 
defeated army were slain or captured under the very 
walls. Marius himself eseaped with diffidulty, being at 
the last moment hauled up with a rope. Sulla ordered all 
the prisoners who were Sammites to be put to death with- 
out diserimination.' 

This great battle, which compelled Marius to shuthim- 
self up in Praneste, gave a .peculiar character to the 
remaining operations of the war. The impregnable for~ 
tress of Preoneste became the centre and principal object 
of attack and defence. The Marians made in succession 
four attempts? to relieve this town whilst Sulla’s chief 
attention was occupied with the task of meeting the 
armies which were despatched by his opponents from the 
north as well as the south. 

After the battle of Sacriportus the Marians could no 
longer expect to hold Rome. They resolved to give it 
up; but before doing so they levelled parting blow at 
their political opponents which was a mere act of sangui- 
nary spite without the least practical object, and on that 
account more deserving our abhorrence than the eruclty 
of the elder Marius. On the order given by the consul 
Marius,? as it is stated, the proctor Bratus Damasippus 
called the senate together and caused several ‘ of the most 
eminent members to be murdered in the very hall of meet- 
ing. Among the victims of this atrocious act were Lucius 
Antistius, whose crime consisted in his having given hig 
daughter in marriage to Pompeius; C. Papirius Carbo, a 

" Assoning to Sulla’ report be lor inthis batt only twenty-three men; 


ion which Por- 
penna, the Marian praetor of Sicily, mado, or perhaps only intended tv make, 
for the relief of Preneste, ncvurding to Diodor. xxviii, 14. 

© Appian, Bell. Civ. i. 88° Livivs, 86. If wo bear in mind that Marius 
hud groat difficulty in escaping to Prenesto afler the battle of Sacriportus, and 
that he was closely blockaded ia that town, we sball find it difficalt to believe 
thie otatoment, 

“Only four aro mentioned by name. Tho expressions used in Livy's 
Epitome (88) would lend us to suppose that many more were killed. The 
words are: L. Damssippas ommem qua iz urbe erat nobilitatem trucidavit, 
Compare above, p. 334, 0. 3. 
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cousin of the consul who bore the same name; Lucius 
Domitius, and the venerable pontifex maximus Mucies 
Scevola. The last two sought in vain to save their lives 
by flight. Domitius was overtaken by his murderers and 
cut down at the door of the curia ;. Mucius Scaevola on the 
road to the adjoining sanctuary of Vesta! 

Having perpetrated this last act of atrocity, the 
Marians fled from Rome and left Sulla unopposed when 
he advanced to seize the gates. The wretched inhabitants 
of the capital, accustomed to the ruthless barbarity of the 
victorious party, were looking forward with trembling to 
new scenes of plundering and slaughter. But Sulla 
proved a generous and forgiving conqueror. He called 
the people together, lamented the need of the severity 
which the troubles of the time imposed on him, promised 
to restore order as soon as he cul, and, to remove all 
apprehension on the part of the people, commanded his 
troops not to enter the town at all, but to encamp on the 
Field of Mars.? The tables were now turned. Sulla in 
possession of the capital was no longer a rebel, but the 
legitimate ruler. The machine of government was in his 
hands, and he was at liberty to dictate decrees of the 
senate and resolutions of the people. It was his turn now 
to outlaw his opponents, to eonfiscate their property, and 
to brand them as enemies of their country. Having done 
this, and having entrusted the siege of Prasneste where 
Marius was blockaded to Lucretius Ofella, he left Rome to 
mareh into Etruria against Papirius Carbo. 

Carbo, as we have seen above, had been unremittingly 
at work in his preparations for war, and had suceceded in 
bringing together a respectable army, with which he had 
engaged Metellus and Pompeius in several battles with 
varying success. He had just repulsed Metellus and waa 





Diodor. xxvii. 17. 

* Appian, Ball. Civ, 1, 86: 3¢MAar By Bjnor ds dexAgolar ovreyerdy iy 
sre kudeery av sandvra Gropipero Kal GappcD mporéragey Us abriva ravBs ras 
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Marius et Sacriportus induced him to march back to 
“_ Ariminum. On this retreat he was followed by Metellus 
and Pompeius, and sustained very serious losses, some 
of which were caused by the untrustworthiness of his 
troops. In the midst of one engagement five of his 
eohorts went over to the Sullanians, just as hed hap- 
pened to his colleague Marius in the batile of Saori 
portus.' It is surprising that in this war between Sulla 
and the younger Marius, the tendency in the disposition 
of the soldiers was the very opposite of that which had 
actuated them in the contest between the two parties in 
the year 88 3.c., when Sulla was in the East and Cinna 
was contending with the consul Octavius. At that time 
the troops deserted in great numbers from the optimates 
to the Marians. Now it was just the reverse. It may 
safely be inferred from this, that the Roman soldiers 
had almost ceased at this time to be first of all citizens, 
and to fight foraprinciple ora cause. The long-continued 
service had almost made them professional soldiers, and 
they had peculiar interests of their own apart from those 
of the general body of citizens, interests which connected 
them moro with their leaders than with the republic. At 
a former time the name of the old Marius had been the 
powerful magnet which had attracted the soldiers away 
from the standards to which they owed their allegiance ; 
now it was Sulla, whose genius held out to the soldiers 
the prospect of victory, of present booty and future 
rewards. Thus it was that the soldiers who were Romans 
could no longer be relied upon to fight for the democratic 
cause. The Italians alone, and especially the obstinate 
Samnites, fought for a principle that was dear to them, 
and on their bravery and regolution the leaders of the 
democratic party chiefly depended. 

In spite of all reverses, and of the faithlessness of his 
troops, Carbo’s power, for from being broken, enabled 
him to leave Ariminum and invade Etruria. Sulla 
marched northwards to oppose him. The two armies met 

1 Appian, Ball. Civ. 1, 88, 
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at Clusium, and a battle was fought which lasted a whole 
day, remaining finally undecided. Perhaps it was on this 
occasion that; Sulla for the first time met Pompeius. We 
have seen that the latter had declared for Sulla and had 
collected troops for him. When he first presented himself 
before the great soldier, he was greeted as if he were an 
equal and addressed as Imperator; a piece of uncalled-for 
flattery which no doubt encouraged im the vain young 
man that overweening opinion of himself which made him 


ou. 





restless throughout life in his aspirations after extraordi- ' 


nary honours and distinctions, for whieh he craved more 


than for the reality of power. 
The great battle fought at Clusium, which is repre- 


sented as undecided, must on the whole have improved 


Carbo’s position; for he was now in a position to attempt 
the reliet! of Preneste. He sent one of his lieutenants; 
the able Carrinas, southwards on the Flaminian road. 
At Spoletium this force was met by Pompeius and Crassus. 
A battle was fought, which resulted in the defeat of 
Carrinas, with the loss of three thousand men, and in his 
being shut up in Spoletium, An army sent by Carbo to 
extricate him was drawn into an ambush by Sulla and 
beaten, Yet Carrinas eventually succeeded in escaping 
from his perilous situation? 

After this failure Carbo again despatched no less than. 
eight legions under: the command of Marcius from Ari- 
minum to march southwards by the Flaminian road for 
the relief of Marius in Prooneste. This army was attacked 
by Pompeius on the march and driven back on a, hill. 
Whether here the general abandoned his army or the 
army deserted the general cannot be decided. The latter 

' That the march of Carrinss had for its object the relief of Preeneste is at 
nat probate; that in case of success it, would have led to it, is certain, 
po of Carrinas was, according to Appian (Zell. Civ. i. 90), effected 
of « miay night, We know from the general character of the 
one-sided reports, that when the failure of an entexprise is attributed to 
the elements, this is generally an excuse for some blunder or miscarriage, 
Perhaps the alleged victory of Sulla over the relieving army belongs to the 


region of fiction or misrepresentation, in spite of the beast that two thousand 
enemies wore slain, 
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alternative is the more probable, and it seems that here 
another instance oceurred of the increasing insubordina- 
tion and faithlessness of the Roman soldiers.! Without 
waiting for orders they turned and marched towards 
Ariminum, and here Marius could in the end marshal 
only seven cohorts in military order; the rest had dis- 
persed to their respective homes. 

While Carbo was thus confronting Sulla in Etruria 
and Pompeius in Umbria, Metelhus had penetrated by sea 
into Cisalpine Gaul, and was preparing to attack Carbo in 
therear. The latter was now in a desperate situation. 
He had only seven legions left, and he must have been 
convinced by recent events that very little reliance could 
‘be placed on them. Yet he persevered in his stubborn 
resistance. Marching northward against Metellus, he fell 
upon him unawares at Faventia. A murderous battle 
ensued, in which he lost ten thousand men killed. Six 
thousand went over to the enemy; the remainder of his 
army dispersed, with the exception of one thousand men, 
whom he succeeded in bringing back to Arretium in 
Etruria. Even a legion of Lucanians, who no doubt were 
among the most trustworthy of his troops, abandoned 
their leader Albinovanus and passed over to Metellus, 
Albinovanus, who had been one of the most zealous 
partisans of Marius and a companion of his flight to 
‘Africa, now gave up the popular cause for lost, and. 
thinking it high time to look out for his own safety, 
offered his submission to Sulla. As the latter before 
accepting his services demanded a pledge of his sincerity, 
Albinovanus invited a number of his own superior officers 
to a banquet in his tentand caused them to be treacherously 
murdered. .€. Norbanus was to have been among them. 
He too:waa invited, but he had -probably auspicions or a 
warting, and ‘had mot come to the fatal place. He made 


> Appien, Bell, Civ. 1, 90: 6 88 orparts . .. . toravlase xarends Kat 
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his escape from Italy and reached the island of Rhodes, 
where he remained until Sulla after his final victory 
demanded hisextradition. Whilst the Rhodian authorities 
were deliberating whether they should comply with this 
request, Norbanus killed himself in the open market- 
place. Albinovanus, having sufficiently accreaited himself 
with Sulla by his deed of blood, passed over as a trusty 
supporter into the Sullanian camp. 

Thus we observe the beginning of dissolution in the 
ranks of the democratic party. All Italian Gaul as far as 
the foot of the Alps now joined Sulla. Ariminum, the 
basis of Carbo’s operations, was lost. A victory of 
Lucullus at Fidentia near Placentia completed the total 
change in the prospects of the war. In Umbria also the 
Sullanians gained the advantage, M. Crassus conquering 
the town of Tuder near the Tiber, between Spoletium and 
Clusium. Etrnria, however, seems for the most part to 
have still remained in Carbo’s possession. 1t was here 
that the democratic party counted the greatest number of 
adherents. Carbo was actually able to make from Clusium 
a third attempt to turn the fortune of war in his favour 
by the relief of Preeneste. But it seems that this attempt 
was made with insufficient forces. Junius Brutus Dama- 
sippus, who was charged with it, had only two legions at 
his disposal, and, finding himself unable to force a pass 
which Snila had occupied, was obliged to return. 

Now at length Carbo lost hope. Though he still had 
a force of thirty thousand men united at Clusium, without 
counting the two legions of Damasippus and some 
detachments under Carrinas and Marcius, and although 
the Samnites, in spite of all reverses and sacrifices, 
remained faithful to his cause, he left Italy and fled to 
Africa.! His army after his departure was attacked by 
Pompeius* at Clusium and utterly annihilated. It is not 


* Sallust, iat. 1, 28: Carbo turpi formidine Italiam aigue exervitus 


desernit. 
® Velleius (ii. 28,1) mentions not Pompsius but ‘duo Servilii 


querors at Clusium, 
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likely that the men fought desperately after they were 
deserted by their leader, especially as this desertion was 
no doubt due chiefly to their fickleness. Yet we are told 
that twenty thousand of them were killed, which implies 
either an obstinate battle or a huge exaggeration. The 
remainder of Carbo’s army was dispersed, and thus 
the civil war was brought to am end in the northern 
districts, leaving only a few fortresses to be reduced by 
the conquerors. 

Nevertheless, although the leaders of the democratic 
party had either fled from Ltaly despairing of success, or 
were blockaded without hope of relief like Marius at 
Preeneste, and although their armies were defeated, 
dispersed, or annihilated, yet the men whose claims to 
share the rights of Roman citizens had been the first 
cause of the war still persevered in the contest. A 
formidable army of Samnites and Lucanians, under the 
Lucanian Lamponius, the Campanian Gutta, and the 
Samnite Pontius Telesinus, a kinsman in name and 
temper, if not in blood, of the ancient Pontius Telesinus 
of Caudium, now advanced, when all seemed lost, from the 
south to the relief of Preneste.' In this town distress 
had reached the utmost point. Marius had made an 
attempt to break out from the town, but had been driven 
back by Ofella. Now, after the destruction of the army 
of Carbo in Etruria, Sulla was himself enabled to return 
and to resume the siege of Preneste with more vigour. 
It was high time. The Samnite army, amounting, as is 

1 Appian (Bell. Civ. 1, 90) gives an earlior date for this expedition, placing 
it before the march of Junius Brotas Damasippus, which, according to our 
reckoning, was the third attempt to rolicvo Pranesta. Wo might tako his 
statement and assume that the grest army of Italinns, amounting, according to 
Appian, to 70,000 men, was destined to act in conjunction with Demasippus, 
‘who had only two legions, and to move simultaneously upon Preneste from 
two opposite sides. In this caso it would no longer seem strango that the 
foree of Damasippus should be so small for the perilous enterprise. But if 
thin was in roulity tho plan of the allies, wo must assume that after the failure 
of Damasippus to advance upoa Preneste the army of tho Italiane remained 
for some time inactive, or was somehow kept in check. At any rate it did not 


setually begin ite opsrations until Carbo had given up the. game, and his 
army had been anuihilated near Clusium, 
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alleged,' to seventy thousand men, and swollen by the 
remnants of the army of Carbo under Carrinas, Marcius, 
and Damasippus, made the attempt to force a pass held 
by the Sallanians and commanding their position before 
Preneste.? This attempt failed; the pass was obstinately 
defended and every attack was repulsed. This failure 
urged the enemies toa desperate resolution. As Hannibal 
had tried to relieve the closely pressed Capua by a direct 
attack of Rome, they thought to draw off the besieging 
army from Preneste by threatening the capital? It was 
not ina condition of defence, as no danger was appre- 
hended. An unexpected rush might therefore deliver 
it into the hands of the Samnites, who, as Pontius said, 
were longing to cut down the thicket where the wolves 
who had long been devastating Italy had their Jair.‘ 
‘The plan was daring, and not so wild as it has been 
represented. If it had succeeded, the democratic party 
would have regained life and vigour, and Rome would in 
all probability have received a democratic and federal 
constitution with the concurrence of the victorious 
Samnites, instead of that central and aristocratic restora- 
tion which was the fruit of Sulla’s victory. 

But the plan did not succeed. On the report of the 
march of the enemies and of the imminent danger in 


which Rome was placed, Sulla too left his position in 


front of Preeneste and followed them in hot haste. During q 
the night the enemies lay encamped on the Alban hill, D 


and on the following morning they moved against Rome. 
‘The garrison, weak as it was, marched out to meet thom, 
but was easily overthrown and driven back. A detach- 
ment of cavalry which Sulla had sent in advance of his 
main body to delay the march of the Samnites was also 
repulsed. But towards noon (it happened to be the 1st 


* Appian, Bell, Giv. 1, 90. 

+ We are not informed what pass this was; nor is any natural yess known 
in the neighbourhood. 

* Plaarch, Sulla, 29. 

4 Velleius, ii, 27, 2: Nunquam defuturos raptores Tialise libertatis, 
silva in quam refogore solent, ovset exciea, 
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of November of the year 82 3.0.), Sulla’s legions came 
up, and although the men after their severe march were 
much exhausted and the lower officers remonstrated, Sulla 
ordered the attack the same evening.! Scarcely granting 
his troops a short repose and a scanty refreshment, he 
throw himself impetuously with his Ieft wing upon the 
enemies, whilst the right wing was led on by the able 
officer M. Crassus. He saw that everything was at stake, 
and animating his men with his worda, and showing them 
by his own example how to fight, he rushed into the 
thick of the combat, and on one occasion barely escaped 
death by the presence of mind of his groom, who whipped 
his horse into a gallop and thus carried his master beyond 
the reach of the lances which were aimed at him.’ But 
in spite of all the bravery of Sulla and his men, the battle 
was taking an unfavourable turn. The enemies were the 
sons of those stubborn mountaineers who had wrestled 
for so many years with Rome for the dominion of Italy. 
On this day they were again animated by the ancient 
hate against their oppressors, and they knew full well 
what would be the fate in store for them, if they fell into 
Sulle’s hands. They had had a warning in the cold— 
blooded massacre of their captured countrymen after the 
battle of Sacriportus. They fought therefore with the 
courage of despair, and they succeeded in pushing back 
to the very walls of the city that wing of the Roman 
army which was under the command of Sulla. The 
citizens quickly closed the gates, and thus compelled the 
fugitives to tarn upon their pursuers and to renew the 
combat. In this manner the fight was continued till 
the evening, and Sulla’s chancos were very dismal; ho 
himself had no hope of victory left when darkness at 
length set in and compelled the combatants to pause. 

* Appian, Bell. Civ. 1,03: sep Belany korrépay, 

* Plutarch, Sulla, 29, 

+ Plutarch, Sula, 30, Velleivs, fi.27, 3: Post primam demum boram noctis 
cet Romans respiravit acies et hostium eassit. According to Appian, Ball. Civ., 


alls continued the fight all through the night. But this does not harmonize 
with tho course of the battle as represented by Plutarch and Velleias. 
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Already messengers had hastened from the battle-field to 
Prooneste and had reported to the blockading army which 
Sulla had left there,-that he had suffered a defeat. But 
Ofella was not disconcerted, and remained firmly in his 
position. Probably he gave no credence to the fugitives, 
believing that his duty required him to wait for an order 
from his superior. He had calculated right. It turned 
out at last that Crassus on the right wing of Sulla’s army 
had been completely victorious, had repulsed the enemies 
and pursued them as faras Antemne. In the course of 
the night Sulla was informed of this success, and when 
the morning came he too pressed forward and found that 
in the meanwhile the Samnites who had been opposed to 
him had marched off. They were now in full retreat; bat 
they found’ the Tiber before them, and were cooped up 
without the hope of escape. More than eight thousand 
were made prisoners.’ A body of three thousand had, in 
the hope of obtaining their pardon, passed over to the con- 
querors during the progress of the battle. 

The battle before the Colline Gate was the last, the 
most obstinately contested, and the most bloody” that 
Sulla fought. It was also the only one in which, at least 
for a time, he was compelled to turn his back on the 
enemy. The final victory was due not to him but to his 
lieutenant M. Crasana, As far as we ean judge from the 
scanty materials left to us,? Sulla showed himself on this 
oeeasion less as a general than as a soldier. He had 

1 Appian, Bell. Civ, 1, 98. According to Orosiue, v. 20, tho number was 
cleror thousend. 

* Acconding to Appian, Bell, Civ. i. 93, each side lost, 60,000 men killed 
and wounded, 

* Tho battle of the Colliue Gate was one of the fow great and decisive 
battles which are recorded in the history of Rome; it. was fought in the imme- 
dinto vicinity of Rome on ground with which every Roman was perfoctly 
familiar; it was.no doubt fully recorded in Sulla’s own memoirs,and in theannals 
of contemporary writers, In spite of all this, we know absolutely nothing of 
the pesition of the two armies and of the progress of the fight extept what, 
ve have tried to extract in the above from our sources, and we feel that 
thie cannot bo vouched for with any degreo of confidence, as the two principal 


nuthorities we have to rely on differ materially, and cannot be satisfactorily 
made to harmonize, 
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rushed madly into the battle without a premeditated plan, 
and during its progress he had lost the direction and even 
the knowledge of what was going on.! The news of his 
victory came to him as a surprise, and this final and 
crowning triumph was a confirmation of the saying in 
which he summed up his experience, that he always best 
succeeded in those undertakings on which he had ven- 
tured without a long and careful calculation of chances, 
acting boldly under the pressure of the moment, and 
relying on fortune, the goddess who was the object of 
his especial reverence. 

By the defeat of the Marian army under the walls of 
Rome the fate of Preneste was also decided. This town 
had long been reduced to the last stage of exhaustion. 
When therefore the news spread that the army of the 
Italians was annihilated, and when in proof of it the 
heads of the fallen leaders were exhibited to the besieged 
on the walls, they surrendered at discretion, Marius, it 
is said, made an attempt to escape through one of the 
numerous subterranean passages which, as was believed, 
connected the interior parts of Preneste with the open 
country; and failing in this, died by his own hand.? The 
Roman senators who had taken part in the defence and 
all the officers of the garrison were immediately exe- 
cuted; * the other defenders of the town were divided into 
three distinct bodies, Romans, Preeneatines, and Samnites. 
The Romans were pardoned by Sulla; the Samnites were 
all put to death; of the Prenestines Sulla intended to 


1 Perhaps it in po presumption to pronommce this opinion, as according to 
the advice of his inferior offers, among whom the jedisious M. Crasous io 
expecially entitled to respect, tho immediats attack ought aot to hare been 
risked. And surely the attack of the Samnites on the walls of Rome with a 
powerful army in their rear had very smull chance of success, and would 
hardly have been ventured upon, It'seems therefore that Sulla might safely 
have delayed the battle, and have fought it under more favourable cireum- 
stancos. 
* ‘Tho story of the death of Mariusis variously reported. Seo Appian, Bell. 
Civ, 1, 94, Plutarch, Suile, 32. Livius, 88. Velleius, ii, 27,4. Oros. v. 21. 
+ Oros. v, 21: Omnes Marianse militie principes, hoc est legetor, questores, 
pravfectos ot tribunos, Sulls iussit occidi, 
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spare a few; but these were too high-minded to separate 
their fate from that of their fellow-citizens, and preferred 
to snffer death in common with them.!'| The women and 
children alone were spared; the town was given up to 
the Sullanian soldiers for plunder. This was the fate of 
Prameste, that proud and venerable city of the Latins, a 
town as old as Rome, for some time Rome’s rival, then for 
a longer period Rome’s faithful ally, and so proud of her 
independent position as a free confederate town, that she 
preferred it to the offer of the Roman franchise itself. In 
this dark hour of savage revenge Sulla chose to forget 
that in the distress of the Hannibalic war a Prenestine 
cohort had defended the town of Casilinum with a heroism 
that inspired even the Roman senate with admiration and 
called forth their warmest acknowledgment.? Preneste 
was relentlessly doomed to ruin as the first fruit of that 
heeatomb of Italian city communities which Sulla offered 
up to the centralised Roman state to be created by him, 

But more was decided by the victory at the Colline 
Gate than the fall of the single town of Preneste. The 
issue of the whole war, at least on Italian ground, was 
decided by it. The remnants of the Marian forces which 
escaped from the butchery on the battlefield could no 
longer be collected to form an army and to continue the 
war in the open field. Pontits Telesinus, who was found 
mortally wounded on the morning after the battle, Car- 
rinas, Marcius, and other leaders who soon afterwards 
fell into the hands of the victors, were put to death. The 
same fate was shared by all the captured Samnites. [t 
almost seemed that Sulla intended no less than the anni- 
hilation of this Italian race. He caused several thousand 
of them* to be massacred by his soldiers on the Field of 
Mars.* In the temple of Bellona close by, the senate 

1 Plutarch, Sulla, 32. 1 Vol. ii. p. 265. 

* Orosius (v. 21) states the mumber as three thousand; Plutarch (Sulla, 30) 
six thousand ; Livins (88) eight thousand. 

4 Livine (88) branda this atrocious docd in becoming terme: Rocuporats 


ro publica Soll pulchersimam victoriam erudelitate, quanta in nullo bominam 
fuit, inquinevit: oeto milia dediticioram in rilla publica trucidavit, The killing 
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happened to be assembled. The eries and groans of the 
wounded and the dying penetrating into the assembly 
scared the senators from their seats, and made them ask 
the cause of the uproar. Then, as is reported, Sulla 
sternly bid them not to lose their composure, for nothing 
extraordinary was happening; only a few seditious men 
were suffering death by his orders.! 

Only in a few fortified towns the resistance of the 
defeated party continued even after the fall of Preneste. 
The small town of Norba in Latium was betrayed to 
Bmilius Lepidus, but before the Romans could enter the 
inhabitants had set fire to the houses and died by each 
other’s hands.? Neapolis had even before this fallen into 
the power of the Sullanians, and ulthoagh we may be sure 
that the town had been held against the Romans not by 
the old inhabitants of Greek descent, but by a Samnite 
garrison, it was cruelly punished by an indiscriminate 
massacre. In Samnium the town of Aisernia held out 
for a long time. This town, which was for many yeara a 
Latin colony, had in the beginning of the Social war 
fallen into the hands of the Italians,‘ and after the loss of 


of the Samnitee was the moro unjustifiable because thoy were not all prisoners 
of war, but at Ieast in part ‘doditicii”’ For the three thousand who had passed 
over to Sulla daring the battle and had actually fought for him were killed like 
the rest, as appears clearly from the testimony of Plutarch (Sulla, 36), of Dio 
Cassius (From. 109, 4), of Orosius (v, 21), and of Valorius Maximus (ix. 2, 1), 
who reckons them a1 four legions. According to Dio Cussins, Sulla had made 
thom believe he would incorporate them with his own army. Comp. Seneca, 
De Benef. v.16, 8: Tugratus U. Sulla, qui patriam durioribus remediis quam 
pericule erant servavit; qui cum a Preenestina arce wque ad Collinam portam 
por sanguinem humanum incessisset, alin odidit in urbo pralia, alive clades, 
Logiones duns, quod cradele est, post victoriam, quod nofus, pest fidom in 
‘angulo congestas trucidavit. Orosius (v. 21) sayz: Tria miliahominam, qui so 
por legetos dediderant, contra fas contraque fidem datam inermes secirceque 
interfecit. 

+ Soucea,De Clenentia, i. 12,2: Quis unquam tyranous tam avide humanum 
sanguinem bibit quam ille qui septem milis civium Romanorum contrucidari 
jussit? et cum in vicino ad wedom Bellon sedens exandisset conclamationsm 
tot milliam sub elaio genentiun, exterto senate, ‘Hor agama’ inguit, 
« potree conser pauenli meo iussu occiduntur” 

* Appian, Belt om 1, 94. 

* Appian, Bell, Cie. 1, 88: Uereuay Gxarras xopls Univer Biapvyérrer, 

* Above, pp. 199, 218. 
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their capital, Corfinium, and their second capital, Bovia- 
mun, had been the seat of the confederate government. 
It had never been reduced by the Romans, and as its 
defenders could not hope for mercy, they continued their 
resistance to the last. The same obstinacy was shown by 
Nola in Campania, where Papius Mutilus was in com- 
mand. At last, when this brave soldier saw that all hope 
was gone, he fled and sought a hiding-place in a dwelling 
where his wife was lodging at the time. Being refused 
admittanee, he fell upon his own sword on the threshold.! 
‘He was the last of the more eminent men in the rauks of 
the Italians, and his miserable death marked the total 
extinction of the hopes which they had once entertained 
of political independence. 

Though the name of the Etruscans is not often men- 
tioned in the long-continued struggle of the Italians with 
Rome, and of the democratic party with Sulla, we cannot 
suppose that they were less zealous in their cause than the 
Sabellian races, for we are informed that after the com- 
plete overthrow of all other resistance, several Etruscan 
towns still held out for a considerable time? The shat- 
tered remnants of the defeated armies flocked from several 
directions to the town of Volaterre, which was by natura 
almost impregnable, and here constituted a foree of almost 
four regular legions. Sulla himself conducted the siege 
for some time, but was obliged to entrust it to one of his 
subordinate officers, as he had more important work on 
hand. The resistance of Volaterre was long and stubborn. 
At last, after a siege of two years? duration, the garrison 
surrendered the place on condition of being allowed to 
retreat unmolested, and stipulating at the same time that 
the old liberties of Volaterree should be respected. This 
capitulation, we are told, was treacherously violated, at 
least so far as the garrison was concerned. The Romans 
waylaid the retiring defenders on their march and cut 
them down; but the people of Volaterra retained their 
territory and the Roman franchise.* 

+ Living, 89, * Livius, 89, Struto, v. 2,0. * Cicero, Pro Dom. 40. 
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Of the other Etruscan towns only Populonia is specially 
mentioned as notable for its long-continued resistance to 


similar obstinacy, and thus drew on themselves the deadly 
hatred of the conqueror, who in the end took his revenge 
by crushing the Etruscan nation, and stamping out every 
remnant of the spirit of independence and rivalry in 
Etruria as well as in Samnium, 

After the reduction of Rome and all Italy under the 
power of the reetored government of the optimates, the 
reduction of the provinces was only a question of time. 
Sardinia had already been recovered by L. Marcius 
Philippus in the course of the war in Italy. Into Sicily 
Pompeius was sent with a considerable force, and he met 
with hardly any opposition in taking possession of the 
island for Sulla. 

In Africa the democratic leaders had tried to gain a 
footing by combining with Hiarbas, a pretender for the 
Numidian throne, and expelling with his aid Hiempsal, 
the legitimate king. This placed the whole of Numidia 
at their disposal, and held out such prospects of successful 
resistance, that Carbo, as we have seen,! on giving up 
the contest in Etruria, had crossed to Africa, hoping 
perhaps to imitate Sulla’s example, and to return ab some 
fatore time from Africa to Italy with a strong force, 
as Sulla had returned from Asia after the war with 
Mithridates.? From Africa he intended to cross into 
Sicily, without knowing that this province was already 
lost to the Marian party. M. Junius Bratus, who was 
sent in advance to ascertain the state of affairs in 
Sicily, was surrounded off Lilybcum by the fleet of Pom- 
peius, and put an end to his life to escape falling into 
captivity, Carbo and a number of his friends were sur- 

» Above, p. 359, 

+ Carbo, who throughout the war showed an enterprising and undaunted 
spirit, has been branded a6 a coward beesuse he left Etruria, though he had 
still a force of 30,000 men at his disposal. Is it not possible that his motives 


may be safficiently explained and his action justified by what we have sug- 
gested in the text? 
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prised on the island of Cossyra, halfway between Carthage 
and Sicily ; he was taken prisoner and brought to Lilybeum 
before Pompeius.! On this occasion Pompeius showed 
that he was at bottom mean, selfish, and the slave of his 
ambition, In order to gain the approbation of Sulla he 
subjected Carbo to the indignity of being examined like a 
vulgar offender, without remembering that three years 
earlier this same Carbo had interceded for him, and had thus 
averted a legal action which threatened to make him a 
poor man.® This harsh treatment was the more surprising, 
as Pompeius was by nature not inclined to cruelty, and 
on the present occasion in particular acted on the whole 
with mildness, allowing even many proscribed men to 
escape, if he could manage to do so quietly. But Carbo 
was a person of too much importance. In his treatment 
Pompeius thought he must show his devotion to Sulla. 
He therefore delivered him to the executioner, and sent his 
head to Rome as a proof of his zeal in Sulla’s service.* 
From Sicily Pompeius now crossed into Africa, and 
he had no difficulty with his great military force, which 
amounted to six full legions, in crashing the forces of the 
Marians and of Hiarbas. The former had already begun 
to quarrel with one another, The preetor Fabius Hadria- 
nus, who wished in imitation of the example set by 
Marius to arm the slaves, had been surprised and burnt 

* Livius, 69. 

= Piatarch, Pomp. 10; G9Spe “Payaler rpis tmarcéoarra mpd Tov Bfuaros 
orhons xaBeCdueros airds dvixpwer &yBoudrey ma Bepwrondvww risv mapbytwy. 
Appian, Bell. Civ. 1,96; KdpBova raparrneduevos abrov reis moa) Seoudrny 
pls trarov exeBnumybpeure seal xarerrave. 

2 “Above, p. 346; and bolow, n. 4. 

* Plutarch, Ponp. 10, Valer. Max. v. 3,5: Quo te nunc modo, Magno 
Pompei, attingam nescio: nom et amplitudinem fortuam tua, que quondam 
omnes terras et omnia maria fulgore suo occupaverat, intueor et rainam eius 
maioren esse quam ut manu moa attentari debeat memini, Sed tamon nebis 
quogne taentibus Cn. Carboni, a quo admodum adulescens de paternis bonis 
in foro dimicans protestus ee, juin tuo interempti, more animis hominum non 
sine eliqua reprehensione obversabituz, quia tam ingreto facto plus L, Sulle 
viribus quam proprise indulsisti verecundie. Comp. Appian, Bell. Civ. 1, 96. 
Cicero, Ad Famil. ix. 21, Actording to Livy (Epit. 89) Carbo wept like a 
woman (muliebriter flens mortem tulit). Plutarch (Pomp. 10) has another 
‘version, in which Carbo ia charged with fear of death. 
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in hia house in Utica by the citizens who dreaded a social 


——~ revolution! The command of the troops was then taken 


by Domitius Ahenobarbus, Cinna’s son-in-law. “Bat as 
soon as Pompeius had landed in Africa seven thousand 
mon went over to him, and Domitius was soon over- 
powered, and fell after a short struggle. His African 
ally Hiarbas was made prisoner and put to death, and 
Hiempsal, the legitimate king of Numidia, was again set 
on the throne. Pompeius had pacified Africa in forty days, 
and now made a triumphant military progress through 
Numidia. Whilst thus engaged he received from Rome 
Sulla’s orders to dismiss his army, with the exception of 
one legion, and to return, He had calculated on the 
honour of celebrating a triumph in Rome; but he did not 
venture to defy his all-powerful master, though his soldiers 
presumed to be dissatisfied and threatened to mutiny if 
they were deprived of the triumphal entry into the capital. 
Pompeius did his utmost to calm them, He went so far 
as to declare that he would rather kill himself than refuse 
obedience. At last he succeeded in pacifying them. On 
the report of this dutiful conduct Sulla permitted Pom- 
peius to keep his army together, and to bring it back to 
Rome for a solemn triumph. Thus the highest honour 
to which 2 Roman could aspire after having served the 
state creditably in the great public offices, was bestowed 
upon a young man before he had formally entered the 
official career, and was in reality only a private citizen, 
Pompeius would have been a man of more than ordinary 
modesty and self-control, if after such extraordinary 
marks of public approval he had been satisfied with the 
republican equality of ordinary mortals, and if his ambi- 
tion had not led him on to aspire to an exceptional position 
and to rule instead of serving the state. 

1 Living, 86. Ovoe. v.20, 

* On this occasion Pompeius, ae Plutarch relates, amused himeelf with 
hunting lions and elephants. Ax the Initer never were found in a wild state 
in northern Africa between the great desert and the Mediterranean (gee vol. ii. 
p. 432), and as Plutarch in another place speaks of the animals as the ‘king's 


elephanta,’ ve may suppose that they had broken loeeo, or were let loose to 
serve as sport for the great man. 
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All the provinces of the republic were now subjected 
to the government of the optimates, with the single excep- 
tion of Spain. Into this country Sertorius had been 
sent! in the first year of the war (83 B.0,), in order to 
keep posession of it for the Marian party. Ho had met 
with little success at first, and left the province in con- 
sequence when the prtors Caius Annius and Valerius 
Flacous arrived as Sulla’s deputies. But after a while he 
returned, and renewed. the contest for the possession of 
Spain with a spirit and success that marked him as a 
worthy antagonist of Sulla. 


1 Ho bad not fled thither, as Appian says (Bell. Civ. 1, 86), nor had ho 
gone immediately after he had seized Suesss (abovo, p. 350), but after he had 
otamed to Scipio and had boon taken prisoner by Sulla snd then sot free 
CVolloius, ii. 25, 3). We may surmise that his going to Spain for the purpose 
of collecting auxiliary forces for his party was abroach of the agreement with 
Sulla, by virtue of which ho obtained hie freedom. For it appears that Sulla 
reckoned upon a cessation of hostilities in consequence of the arrangement, he 
had made with Seipio. Seo below, p. 375. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
THE PROSCRIPTIONS. 


Tax perilous part of Snlla’s task was done when his 
enomies lay prostrate at his fect, and armed resistance on 
a large scale had ceased. What remained for him to do 
‘was comparatively easy. He had to reward his adherents 
and his soldiers, and so to punish his political antagonists 
that no renewal of the terrible civil conflict should be 
feared. After his first victory in the year 88 3.c. he had 
acted with clemency and moderation, He had struck 
only at the heads of the party opposed to him, hoping 
that the reforms which he hastily introduced before he 
started for his eastorn campaign would be accepted asa 
public benefit and remain the foundation of the con- 
stitutional order. But he had scarcely turned his back 
on Rome before the defeated enemies recovered confi- 
dence and strength, destroyed his work, and raged with 
relentless cruelty against all who on public or private 
grounds were attached to him. His camp in Greece was 
oon filled with fugitives. Every post brought tidings of 
the violence with which the Marians treated their families 
and their property. It was natural that Sulla and all 
those who were with him should be filled with bitter and 
vindictive feelings, and should wait impatiently for the 
time which would enable them to retaliate. Nevertheless 
Sulla was not like Marius swayed by feelings of revenge 
alone. His main object was the public good, which in his 
conviction was to be realised only by a return to the older 
institutions of the republic. We can easily understand 
that even after his return to Italy he was inclined toa 
compromise with his enemies which would have spared 
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him the dangers and horrors of a civil war. It is true 
that with some of his opponents it was beyond his power 
to make peace. The blood-stained democrats he was re- 
solved to punish severely, and he made no secret of this 
intention in his communications to the senate.’ He would 
willingly have spared the mass of their followers, many 
of whom, as he hoped, were ready to submit to any one 
that was uppermost, and cared more for their own interest 
than for political principles. But when on his arrival in 
Italy he met with almost universal and determined re- 
sistance, when he found that the democratic principles 
were professed by the mass of the citizens of Rome and 
by the great majority of the Italian population, when in 
a succession of hard-fought battles during two checkered 
campaigns he was obliged first to conquer the ground on 
which he could rear his political structure, he deliberately 
formed the resolution of making further changesimpossible 
by the utter annihilation of his opponents. He deter- 
mined to put out of the way an enemy with whom it was 
impossible to conclude peace, and his determination was 
the product not of passion or thirst of blood, but of a 
cool political calculation, and the conviction of its in- 
evitable necessity. 

From a humane point of view it may appear that acts 
of blood which are committed not in the heat of passion 
but on due consideration of their utility are the more 
revolting, as those who commit them are more responsible 
for their actions. Yet if we can acquit Sulla of the 
motives of vulgar selfishness, if we find that he acted not 
from mere vanity or ambition or the craving for absolute 
power, but from the conviction that he could remedy the 
evils of the community only by unsparing severity against 
those who iu his opinion were their authors, we shall not 
place him on a level with those scourges of mankind who 
in ancient or modern times have sacrificed the happiness 
of nations to their criminal selfishness. Nor should we 
measure Sulla by the standard of our modern sentiments 

1 Above, p. 399. 
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of humanity, and by our estimate of the value of human 
life. In our times the principle has been pronounced and 
widely approved (though not yet acted upon), that political 
offences ought not to be punished with death. It was 
not so in the states of antiquity. The horrors which ac- 
companied political revolutions in the Greek communities 
of the mother country and their colonies are well known. 
In political as well as in international warfare the con- 
quered were by the prevailing sense of right considered to 
have forfeited not only their logal status, but life and pro- 
perty to the conqueror. If we bear all this in mind, we 
shall condemn indeed many acts of revolting cruelty, but 
we shall not confound Sulla with those wretches who have 
dipped their hands in blood from mere wantonness and 
revenge, or to serve a selfish ambition.' 

Immediately after the battle before the Colline Gate 





_ Bulla ordered the people to be assembled,” and repeated 


what he had said on the occasion of his first appearance 
in Rome after the battle of Sacriportus,? that it was his 
intention to restore laws and order in the state, But 


 Nisbuhr, ia hie Lectures on Romam History (ji. 980), calls Sulla a ‘ blood- 
thirsty monster. Zacharie, in his book on L. Cornelius Sulla (i. 145), has 
hit the truth in saying: ‘We must not imagins thst these horrors and eruel- 
ties were caused by the passions 60 powerfully excited by the civil war, 
nor that they are to be attributed to Sulla's implasability and vindictive. 
‘oss, nor that Sulla simply connived st thom, or ordered doods which hi could 
not provent, surrounded as ho wae by aa army druak with victory and greedy 
for plander. It is trae some dark psssions were at work, and in sereral 
instances Sulla acted from momentary whims or was influenced by angry 
passions. It is true that Sulla was obliged to be indulgent. and forgiving to 
his eoldiars bectuse he was himself in want of indulgence and forgiveness. 
Nevertheless we have good reason to believe that oa the whele Solle acted on 
8 doop and coolly meditated plan, . . . He intended that out of tho work of 
destruction a new and vigorous Ttaly was to come forth with  popalation from 
‘whose gratitade or sstisfaction he could confidently expect: security for peace, 
and for thst constitution of the republic which he was about to establish.’ 
‘The samo opinion is expressed by E. A. Freeman in his essay on L. Cor- 
nelius Sulla (Euays, ii p. 288): ‘He was not crue in the sonse of delight- 
ing im buman oxfforing  p. 284: ¢ Through the whole of Sulla’s tyranny there is 
nothing possionate ; it is not so much cruelty as recklessness cf human life ; 
it is the cold, deliberate, exterminating policy of a man who hss at object to 
who will let nothing stand in the way of that object” 

® Appian, Bell. Civ, 1, 95. * Adore, p. 356. 
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these words of comfort were accompanied by a terrible 
threat. He added that he would punish his enemies to 
the uttermost, and.that he would spare nobody who had 
taken part in hostilities against him after the time of the 
compact agreed to between him and Scipio in Campania 
the year before.’ After this declaration the executions 
‘degan. .A great number of persons were put to death,? 
aud universal terror prevailed when Q. Metellus rose in 
the senate and called upon Sulla to make known the 
‘names of those who were destined for execution, that it 
might be known who were doomed to die and who might 
consider their lives safe. ‘The same opinion was expressed 
by Q. Catulus, the son of the Catulus who in the Marian 
persecutions had chosen to die by a voluntary death. The 
suggestion wagadopted by Sulla, and this was the origin of 
the terrible proscriptions, which were intended to be not 
an encouragement to indiscriminate murder, but rather a 
‘barrier for the rage of over-zealous or unscrupulous parti- 
sans. Tf at first every adherent of the victorious party 
could give free scope to his revengeful feelings or to his lust 
for plunder, the lists now published with the names of the 
victims formed a barrier, and were so far a protection to 

1 Honeo we must infer that the negotiations between Sulla and Scipio 
(above, p. 350) really lod to 8 formal compact, according to which hostilities 
‘vere 10 cease, Scipio himself it eoeme, was ot to blame for the violation of 
this agroement, but the other party leaders, especially Carbo. This explains 
the fact that Seipio was restored to liberty by Sulla, ‘The answer of the demo- 
‘erat to Sulla’s propositions of peace was the murder of those of his friends 
‘Sho had been spsred til] now, and later atill the murder of Scavela and other 
‘senators, Seo above, p. 354. 

7 According to Orosius (v.21), as many as nino thousand. In this number, 
hoverer, if it is to be crelited, the Samnitos must. be included, who were 
slaughtered wholesale in the Field of Mars, ‘These Samnites and the other 

‘ime are also spoken of in conjunstion by Dio Cassius (¥rgna, 109, 5): robrovs 
(the Saminites) 2pdrence wal zohAal ray de ris abdewt dilpcirar kvauneBlores 
opie repensnorr®. 

3 The proscriptions are generally supposed to have been invented on thia 
occasion, See Vellsius, i, 28, quoted in noxt note. ‘This ion mistake; for 
‘the practice was older, as appears from the following passage in Plutarch, 
‘Tiberius Grecchus, 20: xal rav piduv airod rods kv ekextpurroy aupirws rods 
32 svriopPlvorres xexrirruray ty oft nal Auopdons & Phrap bxéners. The 
term duraperrer ixplras correctly designates what is understood by pro- 


scription. 
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those whom Sulla did not deem guilty or important enough 
as opponents of his work. The proscription lists, it is true, 
were drawn up hastily, in defiance of the principles of 
equity or established law, and without the guarantees for 
justice which a regular trial and an impartial inquiry into 
facts secure.! There was not even the semblance of a 
revolutionary tribunal or the summary proceeding of a 
court martial to invest the sentenc2s of death with any 
outward form of justice. Nevertheless something was 
gained for the cause of humanity, inasmuch as by sanc— 
tioning the proscription lists Sulla was called upon to 
order every individual execution himself, and thus to a 
certain extent remained personally responsible for each.. 
Though he was no doubt obliged to consult his friends. 
and partisans in drawing up his lists, though he might 
often be misled by false statements which he had no 
leisure to test, nevertheless the proscription lists were 
a means whereby indiscriminate slaughter was averted, 
private passions controlled, and a certain method and 
system, almost akin to judicial order as compared with 
lynch-law, was brought to bear on the work of retribution. 

Tf in drawing up the proscription list it was Sulla’s 
intention not only to put a stop to a wholesale slaughter- 
ing of political opponents, but also to take away from the 
community in general the terrible feeling of insecurity 
and terror from which few could be quite free, he ought 
to have limited his proscription to one list. All those 
who did not see their names on this list would have 
breathed again, and confidence would gradually have 
returned, But when after the first list a second was 
published, and shortly after this a third, and it seemed 


+ Velleius, ii. 28: Primus ille, et utinem ultimus, exomplam proseriptionis 
inverit,ut in qua civitate petulantis conviciiindicium histrioni oxoleto redditar, 
in ea ingulati civis Romani poblice constitneretur exauctommentam, pluri- 
mumgue haberst qui plurimos interemisset, neque occisi hostia quam ci 
uberius foret premium, fleretque quieque merces mortis su, Cicero, Pro Dom. 
17, 48: Proscriptionis miserrimum nomen illud .. . quid habet, quod 
maximo sit insigne ad memoriam crudelitatis ? Opinor pooam in eives Roma- 
nos nominatim sine iudicio constitutam, 
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that there was no end to this process of extending the 
range of vengeance to an ever-widening area, the terror 
became more intense, and the agony of the sufferers the 
more excruciating as hope and fear alternated from day 
to day. 

‘The number of the victims of the proseriptions can- 
not bestated with precision, as the authorities differ widely, 
and as some whose names were on the lists succeeded 
in eluding their pursuers. According to Plutarch! the 
first list contained eighty names, the second, which ap- 
peared on the third day, two hundred and twenty, a third 
twice as many. Nor were these all, as Sulla could not 
at once supply from memory the names of all whom he 
thought worthy of death, and day after day denounced 
others. According to Appian * the first to be proscribed 
were forty senators and about sixteen hundred knights, 
but later on many more. Valerius Maximus? speaks of 
four thousand seven hundred names contained in the pro- 
scription lists. All these and other statements are vague 
and untrustworthy. But it cannot influence our judgment 
of the proscriptions much to know the exact number of the 
victims. Nor can we think that the effect intended to be 
produced was very much affected by it. Whether a few 
hundreds or many thousands were slaughtered mattered 
little in the end; for neither a political party nor a re- 
ligion can be effectually extirpated even by the most 
sweeping and relentless persecution, if like a destructive 
thunderstorm it passes over, and is not periodically and 
systematically repeated. 

If the victims of the Sullanian proscriptions had been 
taken only from the ranks of these who were really political 
oppouents, it might be possible, if not to justify, at least 
to excuse the measure! But in the hasty and summary 

» Pluiareh, Suita, 31. * Appian, Bell, Civ. 1.96, * Valor, Max. ix. 2, 1, 

* The sentiment, of moderate politicians is put by Sallust (Catid. 51) into 
the mouth of Casar: Nostra momoria Sulla smasippuc et alios huius- 
modi, qui malo rei publicw ereverant, ij quis non factum ofvs 


Inmdabat ? homines acelestos, factiouos, qui eeditionibus rem publican exigita- 
‘verant, merito necatos siebaat, Sed ea ree magna initium eladie fuit, 
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proceedings it was not easy to distinguish always between 
the enemies of the party and the private or personal 
enemies of individual members of the party. Many who 
were not known to Sulla were included in the lists on 
the denunciation of private enemies; nay, some of Sulla’s 
own friends are said to bave perished in this way.' Worse 
things happened. Rich men who were no way implicated 
in the party struggles were reported by ruffians as 
adherents of the Marian faction, that they might be 
plundered with impunity. It was easy for debtors in this 
way to settle their accounts, or even to grasp the wealth 
of their victims as the price of their denunciations.” 
Some of these unhappy men are said to have been first 
murdered, and subsequently, for the justification of the 
murder, entered on the proseription lists? In this way 
the infamous Catiline is charged with having secured 
impunity for himself after the murder of his own 
brother.‘ We hear nothing on this occasion of acts of 
generosity and self-sacrifice such as are reported of other 
similardays of terror. It ia a sad proof of the low moral 
status of the Roman people, that not a single man was 
bold enough to resist the cruel mundate for shedding 
blood. No general indignation-was roused. Not even 
pissive resistance was offered. On the contrary, we are 
told that many persons, merely for the sake of their own. 
personal security, were eager to proclaim themselves par- 
tisans of Sulla, and to escape proscription volunteered 
to ach es spies and murderers. Many wretches were also 
tempted by the prize which was offered for the denuncia- 
tion of the guilty, for the discovery and apprehension of 

* Oros. ¥, 21; Plurimi tune quoque nom dicam innocentes sed etiam ipsius 
Sullans partis occisi sunt. Plutarch, Sulla, $1 : doaiporudver sodAdy wal cat? 
TBlas ¥xSpas, oft od8ky Fy xpGyu0 xpds BWALov. Velleins, ii. 28, 4. 

2 Phutareh, Sulla, $1: Hoar Bi of 8 dpyphy beordriuevos ua) B:' ¥xOpav obBie 
udpos ray Bud xphyara ogarzepivwr ~ BAAR al Abyur dxfe rolt kordfourw, & 
‘révbe pay avipnner olela weydan, Térde DE Kiros, KAXor Dara Gepud. 

4 Velleius, ii, 28. Oros, ¥, 21: Aliog quoa proseripserant, iugalabant ; 
alios autem postquam ingulaverant, proscribebant. 

* Or rather his cousin Q. Crcilius, secording to Quintus Cicero, De Petil. 
Conaul, 2, 9. 
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a fugitive, for the delivering up of a proscribed man’s 
head. No hiding-place, no sanctuary, could shield any 
one doomed to die, and severe punishments awaited those 
who ventured to aid even a brother or a father in their 
flight. 

It is not impossible, or even unlikely, that the excited 
imagination and the moral indignation of the historians 
have contributed to represent the terrible days of the 
Sullanian proscriptions as worse than they really were. 
Nor can it be denied that in some of the narratives the 
facts seem to have been distorted and exaggerated for the 
purpose of producing a tine rhetorical effect? Moreover 
it seems that some isolated crimes of a peculiarly heinous 
‘kind have been represented as typical of the general pro- 
ceedings. We may therefore be justified in subtracting 
much from the sum total of horrors committed in ‘con- 
nexion with Sulla’s vietory and the Sullanian proserip- 
tions. But when all such deductions have been made, 
there remains so huge a mass of coldly planned and 
recklessly executed murders, that we cannot think of 
their author without disgust and loathing. He must 
moreover stand lower in our opinion, because he was spite- 
fal and mean enough to persecute his great opponent even 
in his grave, and to dishonour his memory. He caused 
the bones of Marius to be taken up and cast into the 
Anio,’ and his monuments and trophies to be destroyed.‘ 
Nor was he content with even this ungenerous revenge. 
At a later period, when he recorded his exploits in his 
memcira and could no longer be agitated by the passions 
of the struggle and the heat of combat, he blackened the 
memory of Marius, and tried by the contrast to magnify 
the glory he had himself achieved. 

Apart from this personal animosity to Marius and his 
memory, Sulla does not seem in his work of retribution 


» Plotareh, Sulla, 31, 

2 This is particularly the ease in Dio Cass. Frgm. 109. 
+ Cicero, De Legg. ii. 22, 56, Valor. Max. vi. 8, 2. 

4 Plin, Hist, Nat, xxiv. 6. 
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nook to have been exceptionally sovore. That tho bodies of 


vn 


the slain were dragged with hooks through the streets 
and cast into the Tiber, was not a novelty at Rome, 
and might on the contrary have been looked upon as. 
an established custom.' So also the cutting off of the 
heads and the planting them upon the public platform in 
the forum, were sights to which Rome had almost become 
used. If it be true that Sulla personally received these 
horrid trophies in his own house or in the market-place, 
and superintended the carrying out of his sentences of 
death, we may perhaps suppose that he did it, not to gloat 
onthe ghastly sight? and to insult his victims, but to 
regulate the payment of the promised rewards. - One in- 
sulting and ungenerous remark made by Sulla is, how- 
ever, too much in character with his nature to be doubted. 
Looking with a contemptuous smile at the head of the 
younger Marius, he uttered the words of the Greek poet: 
* Before seizing the helm one ought to have been a rower.” 
Tho application of this sentence to the youthful Marius 
did not come with a good grace from the patron of Pom- 
peius, Only in one case does it appear that an exception 
was made from the general rule which sanctioned simple 
death, unaccompanied by tortures, as the punishment of 
the proscribed. It is reported that Marius Gratidianus, 
the nephew of the elder Marius, was dragged to the grave 
of Lutatius Catulus; that here his hands, ears, and nose 
were cut off, his eyes torn out, and that his limbs were 
crushed one by one.? This butchery is rolated in Livy’s 
epitome, so as to make it appear that Sulla ordered it or 
actually saw it done.t We cannot reconcile this inhuman 


+ Valerius Maximus (ix. 2, 1) in his bombastic style relates this as follows: 
Lacerata ferro corpora. Tiberia impatiens tanti oneris aquit ‘ort conctus, 
2 This charge ia actually brought against him by imus 
(i4.2,1) +: Ut ovulis illa capita, quia ore nefas erat, mandere 
* Florus, ili. 21, 26: Piget referre Marinm apud Cetuli sepulchrum, oculis, 
manibus, cruribusque defossis, servatum aliquamdiu, ut per singula membra 
moreretur. Oros. v. 21. 

4 Livins, 88: Mariam senatorii ordinis virum, cruribas brachiisqua fractis, 
auribue presectio ot oculis effossis, Sallk nocavit, Tho narretive of Valorius 
‘Maximus, ix. 2, 1, takoo from Livy, distinetly ascribes the deed to Sulla, So 
‘also Senecs, Dialog. de fra, iii, 18, and Lucan, Phareal ii. 173. 
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barbarity with Sulla’s character. It appears that the CHAP. 
execution of Marius Gratidianus, with whatever atroci- ~~ 
ties it may have been accompanied, was an isolated act of ---- 
personal vengeance, and that it was perpotrated by thé ” 

son of that Catulus in retaliation of the death of hi 

father, the personal enemy of the elder Marius.' This\. 
was the reason for selecting as the scene of the execution ~~ 
the grave of Catulus. The blood of Marius was to be an 
expiatory sacrifice, such as a son was in duty bound to 

pour out on his father’s tomb. We are informed that 

with the younger Catulus, L. Catilina was engaged in 

this sanguinary act of vengeance, that he brought the 
Bleeding head of Marius to Sulla in the market-place, 

and washed his hands in a public water basin belonging 

to the temple of Apollo, If this be true, it is evident 

that Sulla could not have been personally concerned in an 

act worthy of professional torturers.* 

‘The death of his political adversaries alone could not Decrees 
give Sulla that security for the permanence of the new fos 
order of things which he was about to establish, unloss he sgsint the 
took means to prevent the revival of the defeated party. 
This led him to the iniquitous decree that the pro- 
perty of the proscribed should be confiscated, and that 
their sons and grandsons should be disqualified from the 
hononrs and dignities they had enjoyed. Nothing should 
ve left to them for their heritage but the bearing of the 
public burdens? So harsh a measure had never before been 
adopted in the political warfare of Rome,‘ and though it 

+ Tho scholiast to Lucan, Pharcal. ii. 173, saya: Catuli Sins peivit a Sulla, 
ut sibi Marios duretur ad penam, quem datum per singula membra cruciavit. 

* As Plutarch says nothing of tho torturing of Marius, it is possible that 
we hove heres huge exeggeration or a mere fiction before ue. Perbage 
originated in the charges which Cicero's brother Quintus brought aguinst, Cati- 
line (Q. Cicero, De Petit. Consué. 3,10). It is very curious that Cicero himself 
never mentions theto atrocities, though be surely would not have willingly lost 
an opportanity for representing Catiline as the most oxecrable misereant, 

4 Volleius, ii. 28, 3: Adjectum etiam . . . ut senatorum filii ot oner 
ordinis sustineront ct iura perderent. It is not easy to seo how this was 
Possible. 

‘ Lepidus saye of Sulla in the specch in Sallust’s History (Hist. 41, 6, 
Dietsch, p. 938, Cort.): Quin solus omnium post memoriam hominum sup- 
plicia in post futures composnit, quis prius injuria quam vite carta esset. 
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implied no shedding of blood, and was therefore not on a 
par with the proscriptions, it exposed Sulla perhaps to more 
obloquy and to more lasting hatred ; for its effects were felt, 
not at one moment only, like the executions, but for a. long- 
time. The wholesale confiscations, whereby old families. 
were reduced to poverty and political adventurera suddenly 
acquired large fortunes, produced vast economical changes. 
in the upper regions of society at Rome and all over 
Italy, and were indirectly of immense influence for pre- 
venting a restoration of the order which had existed 
before Sulla’s reform. 

The executions which had taken place at Rome were 
the beginning and the model for similar butcheries in 
every part of Italy.! Not only the fugitives from the 
capital wore pursued far and wide, but in every Italian 
community the victory of Sulla made the real or pretended 
partisans of his cause masters of the executive power, 
giving them license to pass sentences of death and to 
execute them. What atrocious crimes could be perpe- 
trated on such occasions may be learnt from. Cicero’s 
speech for Cluentius, whose stepfather Oppianicus acted 
in the Samnite town of Larinum as the executor of the 
Sullanian decrees, and used his power especially for put- 
ting out of the way his relations whe were troublesome 
to him or whose heir he wished to become. It seemed 
that Italy was received into the citizenship of Rome only 
that she might have hershare in the sufferings and crimes 
which deluged the Roman forum with blood. 

When the defeated party had felt the heavy hand of 
the conqueror, and the whole community lay helpless at 
his feet, Sulla altered his course of action, and, abandon- 


" ing lawless violence, endeavoured for the future to act in 


accordance with the order of the constitution. He first 
desired to obtain indemnity for all that he had done in the 


| Livius, 38: Urbem ac totam Italinn Sulla exdibus replovit. Flor 


2: Ac Mariana quidem Cinnanaque rabies iam intra urbem preduserat, qu: 
;periretor. Sullana tempestas latior, intra Italia tamen detonuerst, &c. 


Appian, Bell, Oi, i. 96, Platarch, Sule, 91, 
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past, and the sanction of the people for all the measures 
he now intended to bring forward. The executions had 
begun in the month of November of the year 81 n.c., 
before Sulla was formally invested with any of the regular 
republican magistracies or any kind of public authority. 
He possessed in reality only proconsular power, and even 
this he could no longer lay claim to, after he had entered 
the limits of the town district. The proscriptions were 
accordingly mere acts of violence, the accompanying 
horrors of civil war, and almost the last acts of that war. 
Tranquillity being now restored by the total overthrow 
of one party, the question arose as to the legal form in 
which Sulla should take upon himself the public authority 
for governing and reorganizing the state. He might, if 
he had thought proper, have caused the people to elect 
him consul. But the consulship involved divided autho- 
rity and was subject to many constitutional checks, besides 
being limited in time. Sulla foresaw that his task would 
be too arduous and comprehensive to be accomplished 
with the precarious concurrence of a colleague, or in a con- 
sular period of office. He therefore fell back upon the old 
office of the dictatorship, which had been obsolete almost 
since the Samnite wars, and, though momentarily revived 
in the stress of the Hannibalic war, had soon been again 
discontinued. In doing so Sulla acted in accordance with 
the spirit of the Roman constitution. The dictatorship 
was an office by which for a time all the executive 
power of the republic was united in one hand; it had 
Deen the stage through which the Roman constitution 
had passed in its transition from the old monarchy to the 
republic,’ and now it seemed admirably adapted for the 
purpose of repairing the shattered framework of the 
Tepublic and laying the foundation of a new order of 
things towards which recent events were leading. 

As of the two consuls of the year 82 B.c. Marius was 
dead and Carbo a fugitive, the republic was without a 


* Voli. p. 127. 
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ROOF legally appointed head. To conduct the election of new 


magistrates in the constitutional form an interrex had 


a 
‘The pro- to be appointed. According to the ancient practice such 
Batisedie an appointment was made in a regularly established order 
tatorship 


carried, 


by the patrician members of the senate, and the dignity, 
which was held only for five days, passed from one interrex 
to another until the interregnum was terminated by the 
election of a regular magistrate. This election used to take 
place under the presidency of one of the interreges, but 
never under that of the fret of them. Sulla, though on the 
whole desirous of respecting the old constitutional practice, 
did not observe it in all its detail. Leaving the town, as 
if he wished to avoid the reproach of exercising un undue 
pressure on the decisions of the senate, he wrote neverthe- 
less a letter to L. Valerius Flaccus,' the first appointed 
interrex, in which he expressed his opinion that for the 
restoration of order it would be necessary to nominaté a 
dictator for an indefinite period, and he declared at the 
same time that he himself was willing to accept such an 
office, if it were offered to. him.* This suggestion was of 
course eqnivalent to an order,’ and in consequence of it 
Valerius proposed a formal resolution to the people toelect 
Sulla to the office of dictator for re-establishing peace, to 
confer on him the supreme legislative and judicial autho- 

1 This L. Valerina Flacens, a consin of the consul of 862.0. of the same 
ame, who had beun murdered by hie soldiers at the instigation. of Fimbria, 
tras # mn of moderate opinions, ond seemetohare endeavoured to reconcile the 
two hoctile parties. Head been consul with Marius in 100 x.c. Daring the 
ascendency of Cinns and the democrats in 86 3.0. he had been named princeps 
fwsnatns, and es sueh bad spoken in the senate in favour of a compronise with 
Sulla (above, p. 339). That this man, and other men of note like Mareius 
Philippus, the fierve opponent of Livius Drusus, could manage to escape pro- 
seription aod drath, ccoma to show that afterall the horrore of eivilwar were 
foto sweeping and universally destructive as is often supposed, and that it 
‘was possible for men of moderate eentimente to escape the dangers which 
threatened the extreme partisans of both sides, 

+ Appian, Bell. Civ. 1, 98. 

* Appian (Ball. Gie. 1, 90) oxpressos it very forcibly: ‘Paaior 3 obx 
Ecorra pis obB8 narh vdpor tru xuperoretrees obtie, alB dn) plow fyobperes 
7b fpyov Brust, dv 58 rf wdvresy Gropig riy dmdnpiow THs Xeporortas os eAeude- 
plas eiedva xal xpioxnua dowcodueroi, xeipororoie: Ty Eidday és Ioow Béror 
‘rbpanvoy abroxpdropa, 
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rity; to ratify all the measures he had already taken or was 
about to take—all executions, confiscations, assignationsof 
land, settlements of colonies, all his decisions in Asia and 
elsewhere ;' in fact to invest him with unlimited authority 
for an unlimited period. Of course this motion was 
accepted by the people. Sulla wasin due form made abso- 
Tate ruler of the Romans. The monarchy which had been 
overthrown by Brutus and Collatinus was re-established, if 
Sulla chose to exercise the monarchical authority conferred 
upon him. Had he been led by personal ambition alone, 
he would not have resisted the temptation of keeping 
permanently a power which no one could dispute. By the 
use which he made of it he proved that he was guided by 
higher motives. He sot to work to restore the republic 
on new and firmer foundations, preserving ail that in his 
opinion had given it in olden times its dignity, strength, 
and glory. 

‘The dictatorship of Sulla was in truth not a dictator- 
ship in the sense of the old republican constitution. 
‘Those men who from the first age of the republic down 
to tho Punic wars had from time to time been nominated 
to the office had always a well-defined special duty to 
discharge in a given time, and they were expected to 
meddle with nothing which was not within the line 
assigned to them, Sulla’s task was of « general nature 
and all-comprehensive range ; it embraced every depart- 
ment of the commonwealth without any restriction, and 
he had the most essential of all monarchical attributes, 
which is the unlimited duration of office. Nevertheless 
Sulla’s dictatorship cannot be looked upon as in reality a 
monarchical government. It was not interpreted as such 
either by Sulla’s party, or by the Roman people, or even by 
himself. Although the duration of his high functions 
was not specially expressed in numbers of years or months, 


+ Plutarch, Sudla, 83. ‘The expression &peAdota: thy BaoiAelay § AotRorro, 
appoars to hove réference to Salla's ne in the Asiatic and Numidian 
Kingdoms. Cicaro, De Leg. Agrar. iii, 2, 6: Omnium legum iniquissimam dis- 
simillimamque legis esse arbitror eam quam L, Flaceus interrex de Sulla tulit, 
ut omnia quecunque ille fecisset, essent rata, 

vou. v. oo 
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all parties concerned had the conviction that it would only 
be a passing phase in the constitutional life of Rome; and 
though his powers extended to every part of the constitu- 
tional organization, yet it was understood that he contem- 
plated only certain definite reforms, which were required 
by present circumstances, and could be carried out with- 
out entailing the necessity of a permanent substitution 
of personal inonarchical government in the place of 
republican order and responsibility, in other words, of an- 
nually changing magistrates. The possibility, it is true, 
could not be denied or blinked at, that a man raised to 
euch fulness of power, intoxicated by his success and 
accustomed to be obeyed, might hesitate to lay down an 
authority which he had assumed without the intention of 
keeping it. It might have been remembered that even 
the decemvirs of old, who surely could advance nothing 
like Sulla’s claim to rule the state, had made the attempt: 
unduly to prolong and extend the authority entrusted to 
them. Hence when Sulla did actually retire from his ex- 
ceptional power without any external compulsion and in a 
comparatively short time, surprise and admiration of his 
high spirit were not unnaturally widely felt and expressed. 
Yet it cannot have been generally supposed that Sullas 
dictatorship would all at once put an end to that periodical 
change of governing and obeying (rb &pyew nal rd 
GpxecGa1) which is the essence of republican institutions 
and the condition of all personal liberty; no one could 
imagine, even if he feared the worst of Sulla’s ambition, 
that he would make himself a king like Tarquin the 
Proud or a tyrant like Dionysius of Syracuse. The 
optimates looked forward with confidence to the restora- 
tion of their powers, and Sulla had no other intention 
from the very beginning of his political career. 

Ik was for this reason that he avoided the appearance 
of a wish of disguising under the form of a dictatorship 
the reality of absolute monarchy. Though, to the terror 
of his contemporaries, he surrounded himself with twenty- 
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four lictors,' he named according to ancient custom a 
master of the horse as second in command, and for the 
succeeding year, 81 2.c., he caused consuls and all the other 
republican magistrates to be elected. Having thus put 
an end to anarchy and to the interregnum, and having 
restored the regular constitutional order of things, he took 
in hand his great work of reform with an energy and a 
resolution which we are forced to admire, whatever we may 
think of the intrinsic value of the reform itself. 

+ Livius, 89 : Sulla dictator factus, quod nemo unquam fecerat, cum fuscibus 
quatuor et viginti proeessit. This is not in accordance with the distinct state- 
ment of Polybius (ili. 87, 8), Dionysius (x. 24), Plutarch (Fab.1), and Appian 
(Bei, Giv. 1, 100), all of whom attribute twenty-four lictors to the dictator. 


‘It seems that Livy's notice is taken from the report of a contemporazy, who 
was unacquainted with the long-abolished ancient usege. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
‘THE SULLANIAN CONSTITUTION. 


1. Preparatory Measures. 


Tue information we possess of the Sullanian constitution 
is not explicit and accurate enough to enable us to arrange 
‘his various measures in chronological order. But as the 
whole work of reform was completed in the comparatively 
short period of two years, and as it cannot be shown that 
any portion of it was a preparatory step to another, it may 
‘be regarded as one uniform and homogeneous body of laws, 
constituting in their totality a coherent and systematic 
whole; and we can analyse it by taking in succession the 
differeat branches of the administration and legislation 
which were affected by it, without any regard to the order 
of time in which the several laws were enacted. But before 
examining the reform itself we shall have to deal with 
several measures of administration which Sulla had to 
take in his capacity of ruler, and which were necessary, 
partly for levelling the ground on which the new edifice 
was to stand, partly to provide props and ties to ensure its 
durability. 

Among these measures we must reckon first of all the 
proscriptions, which, as consequences of the civil war, were 
mere acts of violence, but which, regarded from the point of 
view of the legislator, appear as the unavoidable condition 
for the renovation of the constitutional order. A superficial 
view of historical necessity hus induced some writers, an- 
cient and modern, to condemn the prescriptions as mere 
atrocities committed without an ulterior object and with- 
out any practical result. It has been said that Sulla after 
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his victory might, if he had thought proper, have forgiven 
his enemies and have forgotten all the harm they had done 
to the republic, to his friends, and to himself. But surely 
policy so fainthearted or weukminded would immediately 
have led to another revolution, with new horrors worse 
than those of the year 87 B.c., followed by another civil 
war more terrible than the last. It was Sulla’s object to 
root out the seed from which such a bloody crop could. 
spring. For this reason he pushed the work of destruc- 
tion of therevolutionary party, in and after the civil war, 
fearlessly and relentlessly to its last bitter end. A formal 
law on proscriptions,"'a sort of supplement to the general 
sanction of his executions which had previously been given,” 
contained particular instructions with respect to the forms 
to be observed, and regulated the sale of the property of 
proscribed persons for the benefit of the public treasury 
and of the victorious party. We must remember that. 
this party had been systematically plundered. under the 
Marian régime, and we cannot blame a party leader like 
Sulla for providing rewards and compensation for his 
followers rather than showing himself genereus at their 
expense to his opponents. Even if he had wished to 
act otherwise he would not have been able to do so; for 


he would have estranged: his best friends by acting con-- 


trary to the rule, universally acknowledged in antiquity, 
and which claimed for the benefit of the conquerors all 
the possessions of the conquered. Nor can we make 


Sulla personally responsible for, the- numerous disorders: 


and hardships which occurred in connexion with these 
configeations. Sulla could not possibly know all that was 
done in his name, and he was no doubt often obliged, 
when he did know, to connive at the iniquities of his 
subordinates, many of whom availed themselves of the 
opportunity for enriching themselves with the spoils of 
real or alleged enemies of their master. If s0 respect 
able a soldier and valuable ally as Marcus Crassus could 
manage at the public auctions to purchase at nominal 


1 Gieeto, P. Hosein, 48, 125; Pro Dom, 30, 79. ® Above, p, 385, 
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prices large estates and to amass a colossal fortune, if a 
man as rapacious as Verres, or a contemptible freedman 
like Chrysogonus, nay a favourite servant and common 
centurion, and other men of like position, imitated their 
betters in this legal robbery, we must content ourselves 
with saying that abuses of this kind, however they may 
be condemned by the wise and the virtuous, are ever the 
concomitants of great social and political revolutions. 
This alone was really unworthy of Sulla, that he took a 
share of the plunder for himself and his wife Metella, and 
that with a cruel and bitter irony he spoke of the pro- 
perty of the proscribed as his spoils.' Perhaps he justi- 
fied his act with the plea, that during his absence in 
Greece the Marians had pulled down his houses, laid 
waste his lands, and confiscated all his property within. 
their reach, and that he was now doing no more than re- 
covering what was his own, 

We are informed that at the sale of the confiscated 
estates some were acquired by Sulla’s favourites for 
trifling sums, and that in many cases the small purchase 
money was never paid, but that at the same time wealthy 
citizens were urged to bid and buy, because Sulla after 
all did not lose sight of the interest of the public treasury 
which required refilling, and because moreover he was 
pleased to see a great number of substantial people bind 
themselves by the purchase of such estates to his party 
and, as it were, give pledges for the maintenance of his 
arrangements. Thus it happened, that in spite of the 
general fall in prices which was inseparable from such 
a wholesale transfer of property, and in spite of the high 
price of money due to the general insecurity, not less 
than three hundred and fifty millions of sesterces, more 
than four millions of pounds sterling, were realised by the 
sales. 

The proscription lists were closed for the whole of 
Italy on the first day of June, 81 8.0.7 It seems that this 


* Comp. Dramann, Rim. Geach. ji. p. 478, 
2 Cicero, P, Rovio Amer, 44, 128, 
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distant date was fixed by the law for the purpose of CHAP. 
enabling Sulla to reach the victims of his vengeance in ~~~ 


the most remote parts of Italy. In Rome, it seems, the 1 
proseriptions had ceased long before that date. Perhaps 4, 





it of 


ed to 


we may be justified in assuming that no more than the the pre- 


three lists mentioned by our authorities were successively 
published. It was natural that outside of Rome, in the 
old thirty-five tribes as well usamong the new citizens, the 
proseriptions should begin later and lastlonger; but even 
here it is not likely that they extended over the whole 
period fixed by law as the maximum for their duration." 


scriptions. 


A longer period of time was required by other acts Punish; 
of repression and punishment, which were directed not Trine 


against individuals but whole communities. On landing tows 


in Italy from the East, Sulla had declared that he would 
accept the state of things created by the Social war; nay 
he had even acknowledged the right of the Italians of 
voting in the thirty-five tribes. But he had made these 
promises on condition that the Italians should lay down 
their arms or fight on his side. When he found that 
nevertheless a great number of the Italian communities 
ranged themselves on the side of his opponents, he did 
not consider himself any longer bound by his promise, 
and perhaps he was not displeased that he now could pro- 
ceed by the right of war against those whom he had 
wished from the beginning to exclude from the Roman 
franchise. He caused a law to be passed in the comitia 
centuriata,? whereby he was empowered to inflict sum- 
mary punishment on a number of Italian towns, espe- 
cially towns situated in Samnium, Lucania, and Etrari: 
which had been hostile to him, and in part still con- 








This applies not only to the proscriptions, but also to the sales effected in 
consequence of them, Cicero, P. Rose. Amer. 44,128, The latter, of course, 
required considerable time, 

2 Cicoro, P, Dom. 30,79: Popalos Romanus, L. Sulla dietatore forente, 
is centuriatis municipiis civitatem ademit ; adomit jisdem agros. 

* How many towns were included in the list we donst know, It is a mare 
cehanes that only the names of a few are mentioned, such 1s Preneste, Inter~ 
amna, Spoletium, Florentia, Suimo, and Nola, 
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tinued their hostility. They were now punished with 
the destruction of their walls, confiscation of territory, 
Joss not only of the franchise which had just been pro- 
mised them, but also of the old immunities and liberties 
which they had enjoyed by virtue of old treaties. In 
addition to this they were loaded with extraordinary taxes 
and other burdens, as a punishment for the resistance they 
had offered not only to the party of the optimates but to 
the majesty of the republic. Sulla could not forget that 
the aim of the Italians had been a secession from Rome 
ona grand scale, and the establishment of a confederacy 
which would have been a rival state in Italy, and a split- 
ting up of the Roman dominion in every part of the 
empire. He remembered that in the heat of the final 
straggle they had marched upon the capital, and bad 
‘vowed to exterminate the Roman people. Now the time 
was come when he could turn the tables upon them, and 
he did not shrink from the awful thought of sacrificing 
whole nations to the greatness and dominion of Rome. 
As he had begun after the fall of Praneste with put- 
ting to death all the citizens of this town and the whole 
Samnite garrison, as he had afterwards caused the Sam- 
nite priscners to be slaughtered in the Field of Mars, so now 
he continued with cruel consistency this exterminating 
policy, by changing whole regions into deserts and leav- 
ing the inhabitants to die of hunger.' He carried out 
his work unflinchingly to the end. From this time for- 





_ ward the towns of Samnium, once so flourishing and 


populous, shrank to open villages or disappeared alto- 
gether. Etruria lost her old national language and 
character. All local peculiarities disappeared, and Italy 
became Roman throughout its whole extent. This was 
the way in which Sulla interpreted the law giving the 
Roman franchise to the Italians. There were to be 

2 Strato, v1, 11: abe éraiere (Sulla) mpl 9 arderas robs év Svbyart avr 
sir BdgBeiper 9 de rije "Iranlas efébare- xpds 8: robs alriwmlvous rhy tx) recat 
crow byl lpn narauadely deriis relpas, bs obBézor’ ty elphny dykyos Ponpaloy 
ebBd els, Zus be ovpptoees eal? davrebe awe, wo) ydp oe vel wSpou yeybvens 
al séneis~ trias 8 dre\croleags reddws, Wate 
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henceforth only Romans from the Rubicon to the Straits 
of Sicily ; one law, one language, was to prevail, the law 
and language of Rome. 

To obtain this object it was not enough to destroy Establish- 

local peculiarities. It was necessary to build up something Won, 
new in the places which had been cleared so ruthlessly,. colonies in 
Roman citizens had to be sent as colonists into the deso- 
late regions, and Sulla accordingly set to work to carry 
out his plans of colonisation, the grandest and most com- 
prehensive which Rome had ever undertaken, and which 
hhave had no parallel in history till the settlement of the 
north of Ireland by Cromwell and William III. He 
established his military colonies, and thus obtained a 
threefold result. He remunerated his soldiers for the 
faithful services rendered to him in many years of toil and 
danger; he repeopled the regions desolated by war, and 
he provided a military protection for himself and for 
the new order of things which he was about to establish. 
Itis said that he settled the great number of one hundred 
and twenty thousand men in different parts of Italy.! 
His colonies differed from the ancient Latin and the 
Roman citizen colonies in the manner of their foundation, 
For the latter it was necessary that a decree of the senate 
and a law passed by the people should fix the locality, 
the exact boundaries, the organization, and the govern- 
ment of each new colony. Sulla established his new 
settlements without the concurrence of senate and people, 
on the ground of the general powers conferred on him.* 
They are therefore not enumerated in the list of the 
regular colonies of the Roman republic? but belong to 
the eame class as those which were afterwards founded by 
the emperors. 

For this reason the Sullanian colonies may be con- 





} This tallies with the statement of twenty-three legions, which is the 
correct. version. Appian, Bell. Civ. i 100. ‘The assertion (Livius, 89) that he 
‘employed as many as forty-seven legions does not desorve credit, and it is not 
in accordance with the number uf 120,000 mon, 

+ Appian, Bell. Cie. 1, 99. Plutarch, Sulla, 33. 

© Velleing i. 14. 
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sidered as a distinct class. They have generally beon 
called military colonies, as if the military character be- 
longed to them exclusively, and nob to the ancient Roman 
and Latin colonies as well. But as the first and principal 
object of the Romans in the foundaiion of colonies, down 
to the time of the Gracchi, was to protect and keep safely 
in subjection to Rome some recently conquered territory 
through the settlement in it of Latins or Roman citizens, 
we may regard all Roman colonies as military. It was 
only a secondary consideration that they could also serve 
the purpose of providing a living for the poorer citizens 
and a reward for old soldiers, So far as we can trust the 
old annals, these principles determined from the first the 
establishment of colonies. It was different in the time 
of C. Gracchus. He intended his colonies to serve the 
purpose of re-establishing an independent landowning 
peasantry. Their object was social and economical, and 
in contradistinction with them, the Sallanian colonies 
may be characterized as military or veterans’ colonies. 
Yet they never answered this purpose so fully as the 
thirty ancient Latin colonies which regularly furnished 
their contingent of soldiers, or as the colonies of Roman 
citizens, which formed a sort of military frontier, especi- 
ally along the sea coast. 

It was Sulla’s intention that his veterans on being 
settled on fertile lands should become peaceful, indus- 
trious cultivators of the soil. He therefore applied the 
provision of a law previously tried, but tried in vain, 
which interdicted the sale of the assigned portions of 
land.'' A restriction of this kind must of cours be un- 
availing, and it was a bad sign for the suecess of his plan, 
that-Sulla had so little confidence in the industrial habits 
of his soldiers as to resort to a compulsory law. But it 
could not be otherwise. The men who now for many 
years had led the irregular roaming life of soldiers and 
adventurers, shirked the monotonous labour of the plough- 
man as much as the town populace which Gracchus had 

1 Cicero, De Leg. Agr. ii. 28, 78. 
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wished to convert into husbanduwen. In reality the Sul- 
lanian colonists were only a corps of reserve, quartered 
by the dictator all over Italy, to be ready at his call, in 
case of necessity, to spring to their feet and to range 
themselves under his standard. They were a dangerous 
element of disturbance, not only in the hands of their old 
leader, but of any other man who ina new civil conflict 
might appeal to their aid.! 

‘We might have snpposed that the violent and com- 
prehensive measures which Sulla had taken with reference 
to the franchise of the Italians would have been ‘brought 
to an end in a careful revision of the list of the Roman 
citizens. But, strange to say, we hear nothing of a new 
census taken at this time. On the contrary, it is certain 
that between the years 86-70 B.c. no new list of citizens 
was drawn up. Whether this was an intended omission, 
or @ mere delay caused by secondary circumstances, we 
are unable to decide. It almost looks as though Sulla in- 
tended practically to nullify the rights of the new citizens 
which he had in principle admitted; and it also seems 
that the new citizens now, after having their claims 
admitted, were indifferent about using the privilege they 
had acquired. At least we hear of no discontent or agi- 
tation among them caused by the delay. The unnum- 
bered calamities of the many years of war had produced 
such an exhaustion that the first object of the struggle 
seemed to have been, at least momentarily, forgotten. 


2. The People. 


The final result of the internal struggles, which with 
only occasional interruptions had continued since the 
time of the Gracchi, was the removal of those legal 
barriers which had separated the citizens of Rome from 
the remainder of the Italian population. By virtue of the 
new constitutional law every free Italian was henceforth a 


1 Sallust, Cut, 28, 
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Roman citizen, and shared in all the public and private 
rights of the community. It was sanctioned by law that 
the thirty-five tribes should extend over the whole length 
and breadth of the peninsula. To such colossal dimen- 
sions had grown the few square miles which in the 
beginning of the republic had contained the whole Roman 
people. With every onward step in this steady advance 
the original form of the constitution, so far as it remained 
unaltered, was less and less in harmony with the outward 
and material development of the state. Every year there 
was a. greater disproportion between those citizens who 
practically wielded the sovereign right and the great 
mass of those who by reason of their distance from Rome 
were prevented from taking a regular part in the annual 
elections of magistrates and in the acts of legislation. 
‘The sovereign people actually assembled in the comitia 
were numbered at last not by thousands, but on most 
occasions by hundreds, or even by tens!! It never oc- 
curred to a Roman statesman to think that such an 
arrangement was unreasonable. Nobody found, or even 
so much as sought, a method by which the constitutional 
rights of the great mass of citizens might be made 
practically available to them. Ner do the Italians, who 
were so eager for the Roman franchise, seem to have had 
any conception or apprehension that without a modifi- 
cation in the constitution their right of voting would be a 
mere empty title, and that there was no chance or 
physical possibility of their ever voting in a body in the 
Roman forum or the Campus Martius. 

Sulla himself was not conscious of the irreconcilability 
of the constitutional theory with the historical facts, 
Even his genius, penetrating though it was, could not rise 
to the conception of that great political idea, the system 
of popular representation, which was reserved to be dis- 
covered and applied by modern Europe. He almoat 

1 Cicoro, P. Seatio, 51,109: Logos sxpe vidomus forri multas : omitto ens 
que feruntur ita vix ut quini, ot Bi ex alia triba, qui cuffragium ferant, re- 
periantur, Yet « minimum number, o quorum, wos roquired by law, as 
appears from Dio Cassius, xxxix. 30, 5, 
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touched upon it; one step further, we should fancy, 
would have revealed to him the grand discovery. The 
senate, as reorganized by him, might easily have been 
made a truly representative body; but Sulla could not rid 
himself of the fundamental idea of the Greek and Roman 
world, that the sovereign rights of the people must be 
exercised directly by the people themselves, and cannot 
be transferred to any individual or to any select body. 
‘Under these circumstances Sulla, in endeavouring to re- 
organize the popular assembly, undertook a task which it 
was impossible to accomplish, and this impossibility was 
the cause of his failure. All that he did to overcome the 
difficulties resulted in an unsatisfactory patching up of a 
‘worn-out garment. The republican constitution, based 
us it was on the sovereignty of the whole assembled 
people, was crushed and smothered by the unwieldy mass 
to which the people had grown. 

How difficult it was, even before the admission of the 
Italians to the Roman franchise, to guide the policy of 
the republic according to firm and permanent principles, 
the statesmen of both parties had sufficiently learnt by 
experience since the time of the Gracchi. Even at that 
time the result of the popular voting in the forum or 
Campus Martins was often decided by mere chance or by 
violenea. Kither one party or the other could lool 
forward to a majority of the voters, if they chose the time 
of the assemblies skilfully, and if they agitated energoti- 
cally among the town populace or the peasants in the 
country, throwing out baits for their adherents or 
terrorising their opponents. The Roman people of these 
latter years had no vestige of a clear political conviction 
orastubborn resolution, such as we may ascribe to the 
ancient plebeians in their long contest with the patricians. 
How was it possible for Sulla to secure for himself and the 
new government he was about to establish a solid, perma~ 
nent, working majority in these degenerate popular 
assemblies ? 

His very first measure seemed calculated still more 
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to abuse the character of the voting body, and it was an 
insult to the old and the new citizens alike. He caused 
more than ten thousand slaves of the proscribed to be 
emancipated, and these ‘Cornelii’ to be placed on the 
roll of Roman citizens.! These men were a sufficient 
guarantee that his proposals would not be negatived by 
the comitia, for even if their numbers should not have 
sufficed to secure a majority, the argument of their fists 
would have carried any resolution acceptable to their 
liberator. By this degradation of the popular assembly, 
Sulla probably wished to indicate his own private opinion 
of the value of the people's vote in the constitution. It 
‘was his way of solving the difficulty. Instead of abo- 
lishing an ancient institution, which though useless was 
hallowed by age and custom, he adopted means to make 
it entirely subservient to the rulers of the state. 

With the support of the ‘Cornelii’ and the rest of 
his adherents, Sulla was able to restrict the periodical 
admission of freedmen at the census, and to ordain that 
they should not be inscribed in all the thirty-five tribes, 
but in « limited vumber of them? Asa member of the 
nobility he could not adopt the policy of the democratic 
Appius Claudius, but adhered to the wise restriction of 
Fabius Maximus, which to some extent had prevented the 
swamping of the better class of citizens by liberated 
slaves.! This difficult constitutional question, which had 
from time to time caused great disputes, was not destined 
to be finally set at rest even by Sulla; for even at a later 
period we again bear of controversies about the voting 
rights of the freedmen.‘ 

Such was the animosity of Sulla to the Italians that 
even to the degraded and practically impotent body of 
citizens they were not allowed admittance without some 

» Appian, Bell. Civ. 1,100: 1 re Shue rebs BolAous ry dompruter robs veer 
dros re nal edpdorous, uuplar xrelous edcepboras dymeriAete, xa) wodiras 
Anlgnve "Paopalesy wal Koprndloor Ag’ lavrod xpoaciney, eur trelpes de tor 
Bqaorar apds 7d roparyyarduere pwuploss xpgro. 

* Compare Livius, 84, with Dio Cass, xxxri, 42. 
2 Vol.i. p. 4855 iv. p. 34. * Cicero, P. Milon. 12, 88, 
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large exceptions. All those communities were excluded 
which had drawn upon themselves his hostility by their 
‘opposition during the wars.! We may presume that all 
those proprietors of land who had been subject to pro- 
scription and confiscation, and whose possessions had been 
cither sold or assigned to military colonists, likewise for- 
feited their rights or their claims of admission to the 
Roman franchise. The number of these persons all over 
Italy must have been very considerable, and by their 
exclusion the admission of the remainder of the Italians 
in large numbers was to some extent reduced, and became 
Jess objectionable and unreasonable. 

Whilst some Italian communities were punished for 
their hostility to Sulla, others, which had been wiser or 
more fortunate in siding with the victorious party, were 
rewarded with special privileges. Amongst them was 
Brundusium, which received the advantages of a free port. 
But on the whole Sulla’s policy was directed towards 
abolishing the inequalities in the legal status of the dif- 
ferent towns and placing them all on the same level. It 
had formerly been the practice of the republic to grant 
more or less advantageous terms to the several towns that 
were successively absorbed in the great confederacy with 
Rome, just as circumstances seemed to demand. But 
now, when the great gulf which had separated Romans 
and non-Romans in Italy was closed, when all [taly had 
received one law and formed one homogeneous whole, the 
local peculiarities, even where they had the sanction of 
solemn treaties, could no longer be allowed to subsist as 
elements of separation. After a long and wasting war, 
which had swept away so much that was dear to the 
Italian peoples and associated with their original inde- 
pendence, it must have been comparatively easy to level the 
still existing inequalities, so that under the mere pressure 
of inevitable fate the various Greek, Etruscan, and other 
Ttalian towns could receive the Roman law and the 


1 Sallust, is, Orat, M. Lepidi, 41, 18, Diotsch ; Sociorum ot Latii magna 
vis de civitate pro multis ot egregie fastis a vobis data per unum prohibentur. 
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Latin language, and lapse by degrees completely into the 
uniform nationality of their conquerors. 

If the Italians and the inhabitants of Rome had been 
honestly and fairly placed on a par, the latier would have 
had to renounce all the special advantages and privileges 
which they had hitherto enjoyed. .Some advantages are 
inseparably connected with residence in the capital of a 
country, and cannot be taken away; they are moreover 
generally connected with corresponding burdens and draw- 
backs. But the city of Rome, which had been for so many 
ages the preponderating centre of the state, had not only 
enjoyed the benefits of being the seat of government and 
the scene of all the great functions of political life. It 
had rights and privileges, apart from the municipia and 
colonies, which were now no longer justifiable. The most 
invidious of these privileges was that which had been in- 
troduced by the Gracchi, and consisted in the distribution 
of cheap corn to the poorer classes of tho inhabitants. 
Sulla, it seems,’ abolished this worst of all demagogic 
abuses, which, while it exhausted the resources of the state 
and laid heavy charges on the provinces, reduced the self 
respect of the working classes, and changed them into a 
mass of beggars and dependents. Only a man aa inde- 
pendent and powerful as Sulla could venture to invade 
what the sovereign proletarions considered their most 
sacred privilege, the privilege of living without working at 
the public expense. Sulla hed the spirit to do it, and he 
fondly hoped he could compel the idle mob to become in- 
dustrious and useful citizens. But he could not effect 
this at once. Had he been for a number of years at the 
head of the government, his firmness might have pro- 
duced some success. But those who succeeded him did 
not occupy his commanding position. They were obliged 
to bid for popularity, and they found it indispensable to 
purchase the votes and arms of the venal populace by 
again feoding them at the expense of the state. 

At the time of his first and imperfect reform of the 


4 Sallust, Hise. i.41, 11, Dietech, 
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constitution in the year 88 8.0. Sulla had restored to the 
comitia conturiata all the legislative functions which they 
had gradually lost since the Hortensian laws (287 B.c.),' 
by the encroachments of the democratic comitia tributa.? 
He now, as dictator, naturally considered it one of his 
first duties to confirm this measure, as it was one of the 
most important objects in his whole system of reform to 
restrict the encroachments of the tribunes of the people, 
and to limit the power of the democratic comitia tributa, 
their special domain. In what form Sulla restored the 
comitia centuriata to their constitutional functions we 
are not informed. We may take for granted that he 
made no alterations in the distribution of classes and 
centuries, in the order of voting or in the figures of the 
census, but left the constitution of the comitia such as he 
had found it, i.e. in the condition which they had gradually 
acquired by successive reforms in the course of many ages 
since their supposed establishment by Servius Tullius.* 
Although these reforms had all tended to soften the 
rigidly eristocratie charactor which they had at first 
possessed, they yet had always retained so much of their 
original form that property, age, and social rank con- 
tinued to mark distinct gradations, and to confer a higher 
or lower position upon the individuals composing them. 
Compared with the comitia of tribes, in which there was 
nothing but counting of heads, the comitia of centuries 
therefore still contained a considerable aristocratic ele- 
ment; and for this reason Sulla had selected them as 
the instrument for the exorcise of the people’s right of 
sovereignty. The election of the highest republican 
magistrates, the consuls and prators, had always belonged 
to the comitia of centuries, and was of course still to be 
left to them ; but Sulla now resolved not only to restore 
tothem the right of legislation which they had only lost 
by desuetude, but to confine this right to them by depriv- 
ing plebiscites of it, ie. by withdrawing it from the 
comitia tributa under the presidency of the tribunes. In 
1 Voli p. 448. * Adore, p. 239. * Val iv. p. 17. 
vou. v. DD 
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BOOK ' doing this Sulla made a prodigious step backwards, for 
—~ ‘it was no less than a repeal of the Hortensian law of 287 


x.c., a law which had been in undisputed force for more 
than two himdréd youre! Tt da surprising, and almost 
incredible, that a sensible practical statesman should 
venture to attempt s0 rash an innovation. But in point 
of fact the basié on which the Hortensian laws were 
established had in the last two hundred years disappeared. 
They were enacted at a time when patriciansand plebeians 
formed two distinct and rival sections of the community, 
equal, if not in numbers, yet in influence and power. It 
had a distinct and practical meaning to say, in the words 
of the Hortensian law, that laws enacted by the ple- 
beians should be binding on the whole people, i.e. on 
patricians as well ae pleboians. But now the patricians 
had ceased to exist as a political class ; they had been 
absorbed in the nobility, which contained plebeian us well 
as patrician families, ‘The few patricians that remained 
could not give to the comitia of centuries a peculiarly 
patrician character, distinet from that of the comitia 
of tribes, from which patricians were excluded. With the 
exception of these few patricians, the two kinds of comitia 
consisted of the same persons. Nothing was essentially 
different in them but the form of their organization, the 
mode of calling them together, and the process of voting. 
By depriving the comitia of tribes of their right of legisla~ 
tion, Sulla did not deprive a single individual of it. He 
only sent them for the exerciee of their rights into another 
assembly. And this other assembly was not one that had 
to be created as a new institution. On the contrary it 
had never ceased to exist either in law or practice. All 
that it was necessary to do was to restore a right which 
had never been formally abrogated, and to abrogate a 
right which had survived the causes that had called it 


+ Liviu, 89: Tribunoram plebis potestatem minuit et oname ius logum feren- 
durum ademit, Mommeen (. Gach. ji, 356) thinks the right of the tribunes 
to pass laws in the comitia tributa vus not taken from them, but made depen- 
dent on the previous sanction cf the senate. 

* Vol. i. p. 448, n. 2. 
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into existence. Sulla therefore did not create a new con- 
stitutional law, but restored one that was old.! 

‘The comitin of centuries were, as they always had been, 
the assembly of the whole Roman people. Though by the 
divisions based on a property qualification , the great 
masses of proletarians were restricted in the weight of 
their influence, yet the comitia contained the whole 
Roman people, and must therefore always have been to a 
considerable extent under the influence of popular leaders. 
In order to blunt the effect of this influence Sulla, passed 
a law for the restoration of the old constitutional prac- 
tice which reqnired that no popular vote should be taken 
without the previous recommendation of a senatus con- 
sultum. By this limitation the senate was re-established 
as the moving power in the state organism, and the 
abuse was abolished which enabled demagogues to dictate 
laws under the pretext of carrying out the will of the 
sovereign people, 

Sulla had not been able to prevent the admission of 
the Italians to the privileges of Roman citizens. But by 
his legislation he hoped to weaken the effect of this 
admission, at least in so far as the public rights of 
citizens were concerned, and so to regulate the exercise 
of the people’s sovereign rights, that it should not be in 
the power of demagogues to use them rashly and reck- 
lessly for revolutionary purposes. 


3. The Senate, 

Neither the genius of a few eminent men nor the 
collective wisdom of the people had been the cause of the 
growth of Rome and of her final greatness and power. 
On the contrary, these results are duo to the consummate 


) ‘There is no doubt that the tribunes of the people were deprived by Sulla 
of the right of passing plebiscites, though Mommeon expresses his opinion 
to the contrary (Zeitschrift fiir Alterthumswissenschaft, 1846, p. 105). A 
differnt question ia whether the higher magistrates also wore to be no longer 
allowed to call togethor the comitis triluta, and to submit rogations to them, 
in other words, whether the legislative power of the comitia tributa was to be 
atively abolished. This seams not to have been the case. 
poe 
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policy of the senate, that permanent assemblage of men 
trained by long experience of official life to discover and 
apply sound maxims for administering and governing the 
state. The shocks and oscillations which the republic 
had experienced since the time of the Graechi had been 
the consequence of an abandonment of the ancient order 
which insured the predominance of the senate in all state 
affairs. Impetuous demagogues had recklessly thrust 
aside the authority of the senate, which rested not on 
Jaw but on constitutional usage, and had appealed to the 
sovereign people in order to carry their revolutionary 
plans. If instead of adopting this process they had been 
able or willing to effect a reform of the senate itself ; if 
they had placed this political body on 2 broader popular 
basis by breaking through the barriers of the ruling 
nobility and opening the senate for admission of the best 
men from the number of the old citizens and the Italian 
allies, if by doing this they had put an end to the flagrant 
abuse which the ruling class carried on with the mono- 
poly of government, it might have been possible for the 
old republican constitution to draw from new and deeper 
roots renewed internal vigour, and either to escape or to 
woather the storms of the revolution which were approach- 
ing. But no teform of the kind was made. We have no 
evidence to show that the democratic leaders ever thought 
of the possibility of an expansion of the senate into a 
body commensurate with the vastly expanded Roman 
people. The democrats did not wish to transform and 
improve the senate; they locked upon it as a hostile 
power, which it was their duty to attack, to weaken, or 
even to destroy, for the benefit of the unrestrained power 
of the people. They had implicit faith in the moral supe- 
riority of the people over the nobles, and in their ability 
to direct the government of the republic with wisdom and 
without selfishness; a fatal error which it was Sulla’s 
undeniable merit to combat. He saw that the pretended 
government of the people was nothing else than the 
government of the people's leaders, who, to secure and 
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rotain the popular favour, had to flatter and focd their “CHAP. 


supporters and to sacrifice to their own necessities the _~ 
interest and the resources of the state. Sulla was deter- 
mined therefore to re-establish the authority of the senate,. 
as essential for that form of government which he con- 
sidered as the best for Rome. He never designed to set 
up an arbitrary mouarchical ruler, whether dictator or 
tribune; he disdained to make his own personal power 
perpetual and thus put an end to the republic, but he was 
honestly and loyally intent on restoring the pure and 
genuine constitution of republican Rome. To obtain this 
object he proposed to avail himself of the restoration of. 
the senate and the enlargement of its constitutional 
rights, as the only means that held out a promise, of 
sneeess. 


The first thing to do was to raise the number of Recon- 
senators to the normal standard. In the course of the {hewn 


the senate, 


civil wars the senate had suffered more in proportion than. 
any other class of the community by the vindictive spirit 
of hostile parties. It was now much reduced in numbers, 
even if it be true that in the year 88 3.¢. it was com- 
pleted to its usual proportions according to Sulla’s inten- 
tions! Sulla now proceeded to reconstitute it, and he 
adopted a principle totally at variance with the usual 
manner in which the Roman censors used to draw up 
their senatorial lists. He hit upon a mode of selecting 
the supreme deliberative assembly which shows that he was 
a statesman. of real gouius, and which: at tho some time 
causes some surprise that he did not go one step further 
towards the discovery of the modern representative prin- 
ciple. 


‘The manner in which hitherto the senate-was recon- Represen- 


stituted every five years by the censors amounted in reality ‘9% 





to & process of co-optation, The censors, who were always ofthe Sul- 


among the oldest members of the senate, were so identified. 
with the spirit and being of that assembly, in which they 
had spent their whole political life, that even though they 


1 thie iy, howerer, far from certain, See above, p. 239. 
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apparently had full power to act on their own responsi- 
bility in drawing up the senatorial lists, they took in 
reality the sense of the senate, and nominated only those 
men of whom they knew that they would be acceptable to 
the majority. A certain number of newly elected magis- 
teates had a legal claim to be added to the listof senators 
at each successive census. These men, we might thus 
almost say,owed their senatorial dignity not to the censorial 
nomination but to popular election, and they might vir- 
tually be regarded as representatives of the people in the 
senate, which itself became by degrees a sort of represen- 
tative body. Yet the principle of popular election as the 
title to a place in the senate was never directly admitted. 
Election to magisterial office conveyed only a preliminary 
qualification which was not even indispensable, and the 
nomination by the censors alone imparted the fall rights 
and title. Now it was Sulla’s merit to develop the exist~ 
ing imperfect, and rudimentary system of popular election 
into some sort of representative government. He was not 
bound to deviate in his reorganization of the senate from 
the method adopted by Q. Fabius Buteo in the Hanni- 
balic war! He might, by virtue of the full powers 
entrusted to him by law, have selected the men he thought 
fittest without asking anybody's opinion. But he adopted 
the process of popular election, causing every Roman 
tribe to designate » certain number of persons from the 
order of knights, for the filling up of the vacancies in the 
senate? For the first time® since the establishment of 
the republic the tribes were called upon to elect « certain 
number of men each, not for the discharge of functions 


1 Vol. ji. p. 286. 

+ Livius, 89: Senatum ex equestri ordinesupplevit. Appian, Bel. Cir. 1,100: 
arf 84 17) Bown Bad ras ordeeis nal rods Kohéuous edunay BAryavtpobey poo 
rage dugh robs rplacoators de rév aplorar Exeiwr salt qudair drabois Wipor 
xep) éxdérov. 

* A germ for the principlo of election of representatives is contained in 
the lex Ploutia, according to Accoaius ud Cie. p. Corndl, fr. 27: Ex ea lege 
tribus singule ex suo numero quinos devos euffragio creabaat, qui eo anno 
udicarent, Comp. also vol. iv. p. 123, n, 3, 
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within each tribe like ward officers, but to act for the 
whole body of the people in its corporate capacity. Sulla 
used the tribes as electoral districts for the nomination of 
men destined to represent these districts in a body, which 
owing to this constitution was in reality a body represent- 
ing the nation, and which might have been used in all 
matters of legislation to act in the name of the unwieldy 
mass of the Roman citizens. 

But the great conception of Sulla’s genius was too 
novel and revolutionary for his contemporaries and suc- 
cessors. Sulla shared the fate. of other reformers who 
were too far in advance of their time. Perhaps it was a 
mistake of Sulla, as in modern history it was a mistake of 
Cromwell, that he tried to anticipate reforms for whieh 
his age was not yet prepared. Tt is the task of a states- 
man to attempt only what can be realised; he must make 
concessions to ignorance and even malice, if he cannot 
avoidit. Yet we cannot refuse our admiration, or at least 
our respect, to the political and religious reformer, even 
though he should come before his time, and for this 
reason fails in his endeavours. 

In one respect Sulla seems to have been unable to 
rise above the prejudices of the Roman people and his 
own, inasmuch as he did not make it a rule that a 
certain proportion of senators should be selected from the 
Italians who had lately become citizens. Such a measure 
as this would have contributed to the creation of an en- 
Jarged and invigorated Roman people, it would have poured 
new blood into the veins of the commonwealth, and it 
would have secured ‘to the state some compensation for 
the losses which the terrible civil war had caused. 

The precise mode in which the election of the sena- 
tors was to be effected by the people is not accurately 
stated. But it seems probable that the election was in- 
tended not to take place in the comitia of centuries, 
although these comitia like those of the tribes were 
based upon the thirty-five tribes, and though the elec- 
tion might therefore have been so arranged that each 
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tribe should elect a certain number of senators. The 
comitia of centuries were specially charged with the elec- 
tion of the higher magistrates only, not of the lower. 
The latter were elected in the comitia of tribes, and it is 
therefore most in accordance with the usual course and 
practice to suppose that the senators, who naturally ranked 
in personal dignity with the lower magistrates rather than 
the higher, were also elected in the comitia of the tribes. 
Perhaps it was so arranged that each of the thirty-five 
tribes was made to elect a proportionate number.! Prac- 
tically the comitia of tribes continued after Sulla to exer- 
cise the right of electing the senate; for as the number 
of ‘the lower magistrates was now considerably increased, 
and as these magistrates after a certain time all entered 
the senate by right of their office, and in fact made up the 
senate, the new constitutional practice amounted to this, 
that the senate was to be henceforth always constituted 
by popular election in the comitia of tribes. 


4, Magistrates and Priests, 

‘The conservative spirit of the Sullanian reform is no- 
where more apparent than in the new organization of the 
great offices of state. In the main, the principles and 
practice of the old republic were preserved or revived. 
Neither Sulla nor any other Roman statesman ever con- 
ceived the idea of abolishing or in any way altering the 
annual duration of office, or the division of the consulship 
between two colleagues. We might perhaps imagine that 
a single chief magistrate, elected for four or five years, 
might have appeared to a man like Sulla a more rational 
ani effective form of the executive than the annually chang- 
ing and divided consulate, He had himself experienced 
how troublesome and obstructive a colleague could be, 
and how completely the short duration of office prevented 
a man at the head of affairs from carrying comprehensive 
measures on a large scale. Nevertheless he allowed the 
consulship to remain the supreme republican office in the 

+ Appian, Bel, Civ. 1, 100, 
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form which it had hitherto retained. His innovations 
affected only matters of’ detail, leaving the kernel and 
character of the old office untouched. He re-established 
the atriet order of the lex Villia, which fixed a certain age 
for the candidates for every office, from the questorship 
upwards to the consulship. He also re-enacted the law 
of 842 n.c., which prescribed that ten years should inter- 
vene before the same man should be a aecond time elected 
to the consulship. He also made the previous discharge 
‘of the pratorship a condition compulsory for these who 
wished to become candidates for the consulship. The 
sedileship, which he had passed over himself, was not to 
be in future a necessary step in the official career.* 

With the growth of the Roman republic, the increase 
of the number of provinces, and the multiplicity and im- 
portance of public business, especially in the department 
of justice, the number of annual magistrates had not kept 
pace. Instead of increasing their number the senate, as 
the supreme council of government, had been content 
with continuing the power of certain magistrates beyond 
their year of office under the form of proconsulships and 
propretorships, and with employing the same magistrate 
in several distinct departments. , This practice was in 
the main preserved by Sulla; only the prodigious growth 
of the republic was so far taken into consideration thatthe 
number of preeiors was increased to.eight,*that of questors 
to twenty. 

In distributing the public business among the various 
magistrates Sulla established the rule that consuls and 
prestors were not to leave Rome or Italy during their year 
of office, but to discharge in it judicial or other civil 
functions, and that after the first year they should be sent 


» Above, p.22% 

2 As the aediles wore expected to amuse the people with public games, this 
office was practically closed to all but mea of great wealth, and if the higher 
offices had been secoesible only to those who had passed through it, they too 
‘would have remained » monopoly of the zich, It was thorefore @ wise mea- 
‘sure that etrack outtho eedileship from the list of magistracies essential in the 
career. 

* Mommsen, Rim. Slaatereckt, ji 1, p.182,n. 2. * Tacit. Annad. xi. 92. 
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into ‘the provinces with military commands. Yet he 
placed all decisions with reference to the employment of 
magistrates in the hands of the senate, giving thereby to 
this body an immense power, sufficient to make every 
individual magistrate respect and dread its authority. 
The senate might refuse to entrust prorogued and 
military power to a magistrate, and thus it kept in its 
hands ‘the supreme direction of affairs. The greatest 
danger to the permanence of the power of the nobility, and 
in fact to the republican form of government, lay in the 
provincial commands, which, as in the case of Sulla him- 
self, might make a general the absolute master of the 
state. By placing these military commands under the 
control of the senate, Sulla hoped to restrain the danger- 
ous ambition of men entrusted with a power beyond that 
which could be accorded to any servants of a free state. 
The office of the ediles, plebeian as well as curule, was 
left unchanged by Sulla, Tho consorship was not formally 
abolished, but it seems that Sulla intended it to fall 
practically into disuse, which was the more easy as the 
office was not annual, nor strictly periodical. There had 
been frequent irregularities in the appointment of censors. 
It had been often delayed for temporary considerations of 
opportunity, and some of the duties of the office had 
always been discharged by other magistrates during the 
period of three years anda half which usually elapsed 
between the close of one census and the election of new 
censors. As Sulla had transferred the election of senators 
to the tribes, he may have provided, im some way not re- 
corded, for the renewal of the list of knighte and the 
revision of the roll of citizens, so that the election of 
censors could be altogether dispensed with. ‘ 
The sacerdotal collegia. of pontifices, augurs, and 
keepers of the Sibylline books were enlarged, probably for 
no other reason than to iucrease their dignity and to 
develop the functions of these offices in proportion as 
the state itself had grown.’ But Sulla abolished the 
* Livius, $9 
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innovation of the democrats, who contrary to the spirit 
of the divine law, which ought to have regulated the 
religious institutions, had transferred the sacerdotal 
elections to the people. He abolished the lex Domitia of 
the year 103 2.c.,' and restored the right of co-optation to 
the priests.* 

All these changes were slight; but there was one 
office which Sulla had marked for a fundamental reform. 
‘This was the tribuneship, which he considered not without 
reason the principal instrument of the democrats for sub- 
verting the long-established rule of the nobility. The 
tribuneship had in trath become obnoxious and injurious 
not only to the nobility, but to the peace, order, and 
security of the state. It had long ceased to be what it 
was originally established for, and what it had been for a 
long time. No longer needed for the legal protection of 
the plebeians, the tribunes had joined hand in hand with 
the nobility. They had become the willing tools of the 
senate. With their aid the senate had controlled the 
popular assembly and conducted the whole administra- 
tion of the republic? But when a rupture had taken 
place between the senate and the tribunes, under Tiberius 
Gracehus ; when the tribunes employed their influence in 
the comitia of the tribes no longer in the service of the 
senate but in opposition to it; when suddenly they beheld 
themselves invested with a power which made them the 
mastersof legislation and government,and when theybegan 
to terrorise the leaders of the aristocracy and the whole 
state in the name and for the benefit of the sovereign 
people, no alternative remained but either to develop the 
office of tribunes to its natural goal, the monarchy, or to 
limit it to the original functions for which it was 
established, the legal protection of the people from the 
abuse of magisterial power. In the struggle which was 
produced by the two opposite tendencies, Sulla remained 
victorious. It wag natural that he should avail himself of 
his victory for cutting down and curtailing the tribune- 

! Abore, p. 120. * Dio Casa, xxxvii. 37. Vol. iv. p. 169. 
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ship, so that it might not have another chance of tyranniz- 
ing over the nobility and preparing the way for absolute 
government. 

No Roman statesman could conceive the idea of abo- 
lishing outright an office which had been for so many 
years an essential part in the republican organism ; for 
it was a characteristic feature in the political practice of 
the Romans, never to allow any old institution, even after 
it had ceased to be of real service, to drop out of sight. 
Instead of simply abolishing, they preferred to transform 
and modify, or to tura what was olé and worn out to 
new uses, A modern politician in Sulla’s place would have 
been tempted to cut down the tribuneship to the root. 
Sulla contented himeelf with lopping off the over-uxuriant 
branches and reducing it to more modest dimensions, so 
that, without losing its use in the political order, it might 
cease to be a disturbing element. The reduction of the 
power of the tribunes was an essential part of Sulla’s 
policy in so far as it was directed to limit the legislative 
functions of the comitia of tribes. These comitia were the 
domain in which the tribunes had reigned supreme; they 
supplied the means with which the tribunes had carried 
their measures. The limitation of the one implied that of 
the other. As soon as the comitia of tribes were no longer 
all-powerful, the ground was taken away from under the 
feet of the tribunes. 

How. far Sulla went in the limitation of the tribunician 
authority we cannot tell with accuracy. According to 
‘Yellcius' he left the tribunesonly a shadow of their former 
rights.” Cicero? praises Sulla for having taken from the 
tribunes the power of doing harm to the community, 
whilst he left them that of giving their aid and pro- 
tection. All these expressions are vague and general. 


1 Vel 80: Hoc consulatu Pompeius tribunisiom potestatem resti- 
uit, culus Sulla imaginem sine re reliquera. 

* Appian, Bell. Civ, 1, 100: ray 08 ray Bnpdpxar Apxdy Toa eal aveirey 
tencordray dxophras, 

+ Gieoro, De Leg. iii, 9,22: Quamobrem in ists quidem re rehementar 
‘bunis plebis sus legeiniurie faciendm potestatem ademerit, 
sauxilii ferendi reliquerit, 
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Livy! on the other hand says, with more precision, that 
Sulla took from the tribunes the right of proposing laws.? 
This right was the most important of all. It had been 
the means with which the Gracchi and their successors 
had unsettledall the existing political and economical order 
of the state. Being deprived of this right, the tribunes 
would be no longer dangerous, They were at the same 
time disqualified from terrorising their politienl opponents 
by criminal prosecutions before the popular assembly. Ib 
seems that they even forfeited the right of speaking to 
the people assembled in contiones or public meetings.* 
The right of intercession alone cannot have been with- 
drawn from them, as without it they would have had no 
means at their disposal for giving effect to their legal 
protection, without which their office would have been 
an empty name. They must have preserved the right of 
stopping by their intercession the oificial acts of the 
magistrates; while they lost that of arresting decrees 
of the senate, preventing legal decisions, or votes of the 
popular assembly whether electoral or legislative, and the 
power of throwing magistrates into prison or fining 
them. Sulla could not possibly leave these formidable 
powers in the hands of the tribunes; for they would have 
enabled them ina short time to regain all that they had 
lost. He drow cortain limits for the exercise of the tri- 
bunician intercession, and imposed heavy penalties on any 
attempt to transgress these limits! 

+ Livius, #9: Teibunorum plebie potestatem minait et omne tus legum 
ferendarum ademit. 

+ ‘There is no reason to doubt the secumey of Livy's expression. Yet 
‘Mommson (ém. Staatereckt, ii. 1, 287) assumes that the right of bringing in 
Ja not: absolutely taken from the tribunes, but only made eubject to the 
previous approval of the senate, 

* Cicero, p. Clusntio, 40, 110. 

* Cesar (Zell, Civ. 1, 6, and 7) seserts that Sulla bad left to the tribraes 
the right of intercession (intercessionem liberam reliquisse). ‘This sweeping 
assertion is evidently a rhetorical exaggeration which Cessar made to justify 
his own proceedings. Comp. Becker, Rm. Aiterth. ii 
opinion that Salla, though he perhaps limsted the tribunisian intercession, left it 


on the whol untouched, Rim. Staatorecht, ii. 1, p. 282,m. 25 p. 288, n, 1, 
* Cicero, ia Perr, 1, 00, 165, 
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BOOK A still heavier blow against the tribuneship than the 
“1 limitation of its functions and powers was dealt by the 
dena rule, that nobody who had discharged that office should 
tsibuticin be capable of being elected to the higher magistracies.! 

By this restriction the office of a tribune was deprived 
of almost all its weight and dignity, and marked as 
one which no man of high birth, ability, self-respect, 
and ambition would condescend to discharge. This 
invidious rule was not the restoration of an old consti- 
tutional principle or practice, but an innovation which 
was in direct opposition to the spirit of the constitution 
and the habits of the Roman people. Since the disabili- 
ties of the old plebeians had been abolished, it had been 
the invariable rule that no Roman citizen should be de- 
barred from aspiring to the highest offices of state. The 
nobility, it is true, tried to reserve for themselves exclusive 
possession of the chief magistracies; they jealously tried 
to keep out ‘new men,’ but they never attempted to 
exclude them by law, and so the meanest peasant’s son 
who served in the legions siw no legal obstacle before 
him which could have barred his road to the tribuneship 
and the consulship. The greater a man’s ability the less 
was he satisfied with remaining for ever in the lower 
ranks of the public service. It was therefore » shrewd 
design of Sulla to warn off every man of public spirit and 
high aspirations from an office which would for ever arrest 
him in his career. If the new restriction could have been 
maintained, the tribuneship would certainly have been 
sought only by men of the lowest stamp, and it would 
have ceased to give any uneasiness to the conservative 
statesmen of Sulla’s school. 


5, The Courts of Law. 


eeacia The contention about the selection of the judges for 
composi. the courts of Jaw had never ceased from the time when 
ei the C. Gracchus had deprived the senators of the office, and 
installed the knights in their place. Several attempts 


» Appiun, Bet Gin, 1, 100. 
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had been made to restore the senators to their old fune- 
tions, or to establish mixed tribunals consisting of senators 
and knights, or even to select the judges from the whole 
body of citizens. These attempts hed cither fuiled alto- 
gether or had only produced temporary results, so that 
Cicero, glancing over the whole period, was entitled to say 
that from the time of C. Gracchus to the time of Sulla 
the knights had been in possession of the office of judges.’ 

The equestrian courts had by no means answered the 
ends of justice. On the contrary, they had been even 
more corrupt than those which they superseded. They 
had moreover widened the divisions in the community, 
and contributed to raise the equestrian order toa power- 
ful and overbearing position. The knights soon showed 
that in the exercise of practically irresponsible power 
they were even less restrained by principles of moderation 
and equity than the old nobility. Sulla, as the champion 
of this nobility, hated them cordially, for he could not 
but lock upon them as the worst enemies of that ancient 
order of things which the democrats had overthrown, and 
which it was now his great object to restore. But here, 
as in other departments of his constitutional reorganiza- 
tion, he had to deal with accomplished facts, which with 
all his authority he could not ignore. As he could not 
exclude from the Roman franchise the thousands of 
Ttalians'who had gained admission by a long and heroic 
straggle, so he could not entirely deprive the great and 
influential class of the knights from the political privi- 
legos they had gained. He was obliged to adopt a com- 
promise, however much it might go against his feelings 
and predilections. This was the reason which suggested 
the wise resolution to fill up the senate from the ranks of 
the knights? To a new senate thus constituted he could 
safely entrust the administration of justice, and he hoped 
in this manner to close the obstinate contention, satisty- 
ing the reasonable demands of both parties, and securing 
a better administration of justice by the control which 

1 Abore, p- 118, 2, 1 4 Above, p. 406, 
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each class would exercise over the other. By the con- 
tinual absorption of the best elements of the equestrian 
order into the senate the existing rivalry might be ex- 
pected to disappear, the nobility to be invigorated and re- 
newed, and the senate to become more and more fitted for 
the great tusk which Sulla destined for it, of resuming the 
supreme government and the control of all public affairs. 
On this basis Sulla procesded to complete the detail of 
his new organization of the judicature by developing the 
system which had of late gained ground. The courts of 
selected judges or jurymen had more and more taken the 
place of theold judicial assembliesof the whole people; being 
‘used at first side by side with them, then exclusively for the 
trial of certain classes of offences. Sulla now increased their 
number, and thas established a regular permanent order 
for criminal procedure destined in the end entirely to 
supersede the rude irregular practice of the original 
popular tribunals, which had long been proved to be 
incompatible with anything like judicial calmness and 
impartiality. The assemblies of the people for judicial 
purposes were not formally abolished, but they were prac- 
tically set aside by the new organization. Sulla, by in- 
creasing the number of prators to eight, was enabled to 
establish several permanent courts for the trial of public 
and private offences of different kinds under the con- 
trol of six of them, leaving two prestors for the trial of 
civil suits. He laid down minute rules for the procedure 
in each court, and for the first time regulated the criminal 
Jew according to fixed principles, in a way which raised it 
+o some sort of equality with the civil law, which alone 
bad been systematically cultivated since the time of the 
decemviral legislation. i 
‘Thus Sulla laid a new foundation in the department of 
criminal law and criminal procedure’ whereby he con- 
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ferred a lasting benefit on Rome. Up to his time all 
criminal procedure in Rome wasat the mercy of momentary 
impulses and political party spirit. ‘The guarantees against 
injustice which lie in the observation of strict rules were 
hardly appreciated. Sulla was not able at one stroke 
to substitute a new system, free from all political and 
social non-legal influences; but he did at least lay the 
foundation of such asystem. All his constitutional changes 
were more or less modified, if not entirely abclished, after 
his death, but for Roman criminal law his legislation con- 
tinued to be the groundwork as long as the Roman empire 
itself endured.' This fact alone suffices to place Sulla 
among the greatest statesmen of antiquity, and to shield 
him from the reproach that he pursued only selfish ends 
for his own aggrandisement. 

‘Undue importance, as we have often had cceasion to 


remark, was attached in Rome to laws which with the j, 


objoctof improving the morals of the people were directed 
against the extravagance of private persons in their mode 
of living. Sumptuary laws which prescribed the dress and 
ornaments to be worn, the number of dishes to be put on 
the table on common days and on days of festivity, had 
been enacted over and over again, of course without pro- 
ducing any effect either directly upon the economical 
position or indirectly upon the morality of the people. 
‘Wo might be disposed to think that so shrewd an observer 
as Sulla would have seon the fatility of all attempts even 
to enforce such laws, without taking into account: their 
total inefficiency to raise the standard of public virtue. 
Besides, we should have expected that he would have felt 
hardly qualified to enforce morality, as his own private life 
was far from being a pattern of simplicity, abstemions- 
ness, and austerity. Nevertheless he either did believe or 
feigned to believe in their efficacy, and included new sanc- 
tions of them in his legislation, ~ 

Another set of laws which regulated the xesponsibility 
of the magistrates were of incomparably greater import- 

* Comp. Zacharie, Sulla, ii. 21, 
VoL. v. BE 
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ance for the new departure which in Sulla’s plan the 
republic was to take with his reform. The responsibility 
of the magistrates had been established with the republic 


Spomitiliy itself, It was in fact the principle upon which the repub- 


of magi- 
strates, 


Dangers 
rmvolved in 
the vat 
een of 
[enn 
mae 


lican form cf government was based. To carry it into 
effect the term of office had been limited to short annual 
periods, after the lapse of which the magistrates might be 
summoned to answer for their official acts. During the 
period of contention between the patricians and plebeians 
the tribunes of the people had several times availed them- 
selves of this important constitutional guarantee of liberty 
by indicting ex-magistrates before the popular assembly. 
‘At a later period, when the Roman nobility was in the 
secure possession of power, and the senate as supreme 
arbiter of all political acts kept the various administrative 
officers under a close surveillance and control, the magi- 
strates could scarcely venture to go beyond their powers. 
If they should prove refractory, the senate generally found 
means by advice or threats to make them submit to its 
authority. It was not in the interest of the nobility to 
put prominent members of its body on their trial before 
an assembly of the people, No law existed in which it 
was distinctly stuted which official acts of the magistrates 
were to be regarded and punished as violations of con- 
stitutional rights. An old law dating from the time of 
the kings which was directed against treason (perduellio) 
seemed a sufficient guarantee for the liberty of the Roman 
citizen and the safety of the republic; for every illegal act 
of a magistrate, like every breach of the peace, could in 
case of necessity be regarded as an attack upon the wel- 
fare of the state, and the perpetrator could be prosecuted 
as a perduellis or public enemy. 

The first step in the dixection of placing the ucts of 
magistrates under the control of a special Inw was made 
by the lex Calpurnia of 149 2.0, which established the 
courts for pnnishing extortion in the provinces? This 

* I is very curious that the Latin language, which is very poor in terms of 


public aw, has no perfect equivalent for the Greek eiivy, 
* Vol. iv, p. 182. 
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was before the power of the nobility had been broken by 
the Gracchi, and at a time when they could still curb the 
ambition of any individual who might presume to defy the 
law. But after this period, when the senate had been 
stripped of much of its power and of more of its prestige, 
when the magistrates looked less upon the goodwill of the 
sonate and more upon that of the people, it keeame more 
and more apparent that the vast powers with which the 
magistrates had hitherto been trusted, especially in the 
command of armies and the government of provinces, 
might be used to subvert that equality of right, and that 
regular alternation of ruling and obeying, which was the 
. essence of the republican constitution. 

These dangers Sulla laboured to avert by his organi- 
zation of the magistracies and the provinces, as also by 
tho restoration of the old authority of the senate. His 
penal laws, though they contained no comprehensive system 
of magisterial responsibility, just touched this important 
point. It was especially his law de maiestate which was 
directed to place the magistrates under an effective public 
control. 

The ler de maiestate was of recent origin. It dated 
from the commencement of the Marian disturbances, in 
the year 103 3.c., when Appuleius Saturainus was tribune 
for the first time, Shortly afterwards, in the year 92 n.0., 
the law had been renewed and made more comprehensive 
by the lex Varia of the tribune Q, Varius Hybrida.’ In 
its first vague and elastic form the law could be applied to 
every illegal act by which the commonweal might be 
thought to be endangered. Sulla made its wording more 
precise, and directed its provisions more distinctly against 
the dangers to which the republic was exposed by the 
military power of the magistrates. It had of late become 
very clear from the proceedings of men entrusted with 
military commands, that the extensive powers which it 
was necessary to entrust to provincial governors supplied 
the means for the overthrow of the republican constitution. 

* Above, pp. 150, 188. 
eR? 
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BOOK ‘The wilfulness, obstinacy, and insubordination of Manlius 
NIE Vulso,' Popillius Lenas,? of C. Junius, of L. Cassius,‘ and 
many commanders in the Spanish wars had been most 
troublesome to the government, and they certainly pointed 
out from what side the danger for the nobility and the re- 
publie might come. But more than the waywardness of 
these men, the example of Sulla himself had shown that a 
man at the head of a large and devoted army might, if he 
chose, defy the orders of the senate and act as sole master 
of the state. Sulla did not wish his example to become 
‘a precedent for others, perhaps less loyal to the repub- 
Tican institutions than himself, His law de maicstate 
imposed a penalty on the provincial governor who should 
mot eave his province witbin a certain limited period 
after the arrival of his successor ;*”who should not keep | 
within the limits of his province, or’who should even venture 
| 40 pass beyond it with an army ;#who should carry on war 
without being authorised to do so by the senate and 
people/iwho should invade the territory of an independent 
foreign prince, or try to seduce an army from their alle- 
giance to the legitimate commander.® The law most pro- | 
bably, like all general laws of the kind, contained a great 
number of clauses to provide for every possible contin- 
gency. But though we do not know them, we are not in 
uncertainty about the tenor and tendency of this part of 
Sulla’s legislation. We peresive clearly that by it the 
victorious party leader wished to erect a barrier which 
should restrain others from imitating his own example 
and from making themselves masters of the republic. The 
law was well contrived, and as good os a law can be. But 
one thing was wanting, the firm purpose, and still more 


"Vol. i 






own acts, 

* Cicero, dd Famil. ii. 6, 9 and 6; in Pison, 21,60: Exire de provincia 
educoro exercitum, bellum soa sponte gerere, in regmum iniussu populi xe 
tus accedere; que cum plurime leges reteres, tum lex Cornelia micstatin, 
alia do pecuriis repetundis planiesime vetant. 
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the firm hand, to carry it effectually into execution. No 
long time elapsed after Sulla’s death before the republic 
was overwhelmed by those very dangers which Sulla kad: 
hoped to avert by his legislation, 

On the whole Sulla’s laborious work of reorganization 
contained but few germs likely to prosper and to bear 
fruit at some future time, It was a restoration on the 
grandest scale, an attempt to revive what was dead and 
gone, and at the same time to stint the growth or to 
uproot institutions which were congenial to the time and 
season. Such an attempt was doomed to fail, the more 
20 as the reformer was not supported by able coadjutors, 
and as-the party on which he relied and for which be 
worked was degenerate and uncqual to its-task.! Sulla’s 
fundamental ideas were correct. The republic could be 
preserved only if the senate was placed at the head of the 
government, and if the democratic element, the masses of 
the Roman people assembled in the comitia and guided by 
the tribunes, were made subordinate: to a select assembly 
of the best men. But the historic development of the 
Roman state was tending with irresistible forea towards 
the establishment of monarchy. The senatorial authority 
therefore, which stood in the way,.was the object of attack 
on. the part of all who aimed at the establishment of 
monarchical power for themselves.or others. At the saine 
time it was well understood that the tribunician power 
and the support of the popular aasemblies were necessary 
for attaining the same object. Thus-the work of Sulla 
could be but a temporary dam to keep out the rising 
flood of monarchical despotism. It gave way as son as 
the man who had raised it had ceased to breathe. 

+ Drumenn.(Gesoh. Roms, ii. p. 481) says: ‘Sulla ought to have educated 
tho nobility, ‘Their moral regeneration would have given new strength to the 
politi institutions.’ No doubt it would, Unfortunately no logialator hee 


evor been able to- effect @ moral regenoration/ and it is rather hard upon. 
Sulla to blaine him for not doing whst it is impossible for laws wo do, 
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CHAPTER XXIL 
THE SECOND WAR WITH MITHRIDATES. 83-82 B.C. 


Wun peace had been concluded with Mithridates in 
84 n.c., and the affairs of the province of Asia had been 
settled, Sulla had hastened to return to Greece and thence 
to cross into Ituly. But there was a good deal still to be 
done in. Asia for which he had no time. He had there- 
fore left his subordinate Lucius Licinius Murena in Asia 
with the two legions which had been commanded by Fim- 
bria. Murena was adevoted friend of Sulla; he had served 
under him in Greece and had shown considerable military 
abilities. But he seems not to have been fit for an inde- 
pendent command such as was now entrusted to him, 
and the troops of Fimbria, mutinons and unruly from the 
beginning, were no doubt very little improved by the 
additions which they must have received from time to 
time from military adventurers in Asia. Sulla on leaving 
the East did not anticipate that Murena would have any 
occasion to test the character of these troops in any 
serious warlike action. Hostilities were at an end, and a 
formal peace had been concluded. No new attack was to 
be apprehended from Mithridates ; for his kingdom was 
very much exhausted by the disastrous war he had waged, 
and in some parts of it there were alarming signs of dis- 
content and danger of rebellion. 

Murena therefore might safely have devoted himself 


‘ to the peaceful task of completing the internal reorganiza- 


tion of the province of Asia. Bat he was too ambitious 
to be satisfied with such unostentatious labour. He 
coveted the honour of a triumph, and his troops longed 
for license and plunder. He was bent therefore on find- 
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ing @ pretoxt for a new war. The Sullanian law do 
moiestaie was not yet passed, which made it penal for 
generals to leave their province, to invade adjoining 
territories, to pursue a policy of their own irrespective of 
orders from home, and to carry on war on their own 
account. All this, no doubt, Murena thought himself 
entitled to do by the example of Sulla himself. He had 
no reason to fear the disapproval of the authorities at home, 
for during the civil war they had no chance of occupying 
themselves with the affairs of a distant province. He 
therefore sought, and of course easily found, a pretext for 
renewing the war with Mithridates,' 

‘After having concluded peace with the Romans, 
Mithridates had directed bis attention to the restoration of 
order and obedience in some outlying dependencies of his 
Kingdom. It seems that one of his sons, who bore his own 
name of Mithridates, had been sent by him to govern the 
land of the Colehi, between the Caucasus and the Euxine, 
and that this young prince was so popular with the people 
of that country, or so ambitious of independent rule, that 
the king recalled him, and, as we hear to our astonishment, 
caused him to be put to death.? Our authorities do not 
give us sufficient data for unravelling the complications 
of intrigue and crime which led to such a catastrophe in 
the family of a king so far above the usual run of Oriental 
despots. We cannot decide whether the brave young 
prinee, who seems to have faithfully served his father, 
all at once turned traitor, or whether misfortune had 
made the latter suspicious and unjust. 

We are still more puzzled by the sudden change in the 
conduct of Mithridates towards his old and trusted 
servant Archelaus, who had deservedly stood so high in 
his confidence, and had but lately negotiated the peace 
with Sulla. The charge which was brought against him 


1 Appian, Mizhrid. 64, 

1 ‘The similarity pointed out. above (pp. 250, 252) Letween Mithridates ant 
Peter the Grest of Russia is borne out by thie domestic tragedy, which hus aa 
‘analogy in the execution of Peter's son Al 
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is too absurd to be seriously discussed. It is said he was 
suspected of treason because he made too great and un- 
necessary concessions to Sulla in the conclusion of peace. 
Such a charge might perhaps have been made, if Mithri- 
dates had wanted a pretext for renewing the war. As it 
was, nothing could be more inconvenient to him than new 
complications with Bome just at this time, whem he had 
enongh to do with reducing the Colchians and the Bos- 
porians to obedience. The real cause of the disgrace 
of Archelaus is therefore unknown. Perhaps he was im- 
plicated in the alleged treasonable designs of the king’s 
son, or he disapproved of the king’s severity. He could 
of course expect nothing at his bands but the same fate, 
and he took refuge in the Roman province with Murena. 
The pretext for war which Murena was looking for, he 
found in the preparations which Mithridates was making 
on 2 large seale for an expedition against the revolted 
Bosporians. He affected to believe that they were 
made against Rome, and he complained that Mithridates 
had not restored all parts of Armenia to Ariobarzanes, 
the Roman client king. Most inconsistently Murena de- 
nounced this as a breach of the terms of peace, whilst he 
maintained that in reality no peace had been concluded, 
because Sulla and Mithridates had not drawn up the 
terms in writing. But inconsistencies of this kind seem 
not to have troubled Murena, who thought he had power 
enough at his disposal to prove his right by the issue of 
arms, and who reckoned besides on the domestic diffi- 
culties of the king. In both respects he was grievously 
mistaken. Tho Fimbrian soldiers may have been keen 
and experienced plunderers, and no doubt distinguished 
themselves in this line, when Murena had led them to 
Comana, where a celebrated old temple was to be ran- 
sacked of its treasures; but serious military operations 
against an able opponent could not be ventured upon with 
such troops. Murena accomplished nothing beyond plun- 
dering and devastating four hundred townships. 
Mithridates, it is clear, had expected no attack, and 
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was entirely unprepared. He sent messengers to Murena 
to expostulate on account of the breach of the peace. 
‘When he was told that Murena denied the conclusion of a 
formal peace, he sent ambassadors to Rome and presented 
his complaints before the senate, and at the same time 
before Sulla. He was in a hazardous dilemma, as he did 
not know whether Sulla or the senate represented the 
power and authority of the Roman people. ‘The two were 
still at war with each other, and it depended on the issue 
of that as yet undecided war, whether the decision which 
Mithridates might receive from either party would be 
finally valid. 

‘The first answer that reached Mithridates seems to 
have come from the senate.' It was unfavourable to 
Murena, charging him to acknowledge the peace con- 
cluded, and to leave Mithridates unmolested. But besides 
this open answer the Roman ambassadors seem to have 
been charged with a second and a secret message to 
Murena, containing instructions in pursuance of which he 
continued his hostilities. 

Being thus driven to extremities, Mithridates prepared 
to resist foree by force. He sent his faithful general 
Gordius against Murena on the river Halys, advanced 
immediately afterwards himself with a considerable army, 
attacked Murena, defeated him with great loss, and com- 
pelled him to retreat with all haste into Phrygia. This 
rapid and brilliant vietory quickly changed the aspect of 

 Appian’s expressions (Mithrid. 65) sre not suficiontly distinct. to make 
this quite cortain, but they seem best to agree with the probability expresmed 
in the text. Appian says that Mithridates ‘sent to Rome, to the senate and 
to Sulla.’ Then he goes on ‘o-relato that the mossenger despatched from Rome 
to Murena in Asia did not bring him a formal senatorial resolution (Wipiaye), 
Dat a verbul message, which he dolivered with a loud voice, «0 that many heard, 
it, to the effect that the ‘senate’ ordered him to Ieavo the king in peace. It 
seems to be absolutely certain that tho ambassadors of Mithridutes reached 
Rome bafora Sulla’s victory. ‘Tho sonute roforred to must therefore hare boen, 
thot in which the Marian pasty were uppermost, unless wo suppose that the 
opposition secate in Sulla’s camp is meant. It is eusily understwol thas 
‘Murena, as Sulls's officer, paid no attention to the oxders of  seuste which 


represented the opposite party. Later oa, when Sulla despatched Gabinius to 
him with orders (ch. 67), he obeyed immediately. 
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affairs. It restored the shaken authority of Mithridates 
in his dominions; disaffection was punished, the revolt 
was crushed. Mithridates, with genuine Oriental pomp 
and ostentation, celebrated his victory by a grand national 
festival, entertaining his troops at a general banquet, and 
lighting a huge fre on the summit of a high mountain, in 
which, according to national custom,' milk, honey, wine, 
oil, and incense were burnt as a. thankoffering to the gods, 
whilst it blazed forth his victory for thousands of stadia 
round about, At this time Aulus Gabinius arrived in Asia 
with Sulla’s orders to Murena to break off hostilities, and 
with the commission to act as mediator between Mithridates: 
and Ariobarzanes of Cappadocia. If « proof were wanting 
of the peaceful disposition of Mithridates, and of Murena’s 
groundless charges against him, it is furnished by the 
readiness with which now after his signal victory he 
acceded to Sulla’s request and concluded peace. One of 
his daughters, only four years of age, was betrothed to 
the king of Cappadocia, and the disputed boundary dis— 
tricts were formally ceded to Mithridates. Murena re- 
turned into Italy, and had the face to ask for a triumph, 
which Sulla, whether from weakness, or personal friend— 
ship, or political considerations,* had not the firmness to 
refuse. 

+ Applon, Mithrid. 05: warple wbuy. * Compare below, p. 432, 2. 2. 

* Cicero, though disposed to ssy everything he could in favour of Murena, 
could not bring himself to utter more than the faint praise: Mithridatems 


vohementissime vigilantissimequo voxttum, repressum magna ex parte, non 
oppressum religuit, 
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LAST YEARS OF SULLA. 


Tun great victory at the gates of Rome had decided the 
civil war in Sulla’s favour, and had placed in his hands 
the means for carrying out his constitutional reform, The 
defeated party was puraned into its remotest hiding- 
places. Pompeius hunted it to death in Sicily and Afric: 
Tn Spain alone the fugitive Marians rallied and maintained 
under the able Sertorius a desperate resistance, the end of 
which Sulla did not live to see. Even in Italy, as we have 
seen, a few strongly fortified towns held out for a time, 
and a few desperate men chose war to the death rather 
than submission. But these isolated instances of obstinacy 
signified little in the general result, and in no way 
hindered Sulla in his work of reorganization. 

Fortune had crowned all his undertakings, not only 
those which he had carefully planned and systematically 
conducted, but also the unpremeditated resolutions taken 
in pressing danger with audacious confidence in himself; 
nay, a3 he was wont to say, success had been more 
brilliant in the latter. He inclined to attribute this 
success to the favour of the deity rather than to his own 
merit,! and felt a pride in the consciousness of being the 
special favourite of the gods; especially of Venus the 
victorious, to whom in conjunction with Mars he had 
dedicated his trophies after the battle of Chwronea.? 
‘When the news was brought to him of the death of the 





1 Plutarch, Sulla, 34: dxodoyurpdy dv dewrnelg riv mpAteer wouteres ode 
aadozors axaudfi ras ebrextas ras dvBpayatlas marypOpiro. 

* Venus had the game of chancein her spacial direction, ‘The best throw 
at dice was called from her iactus venerens, 
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younger Marius, he adopted the name of Felix as a 
personal surname,! and the twins born to him by Metella he 
called Faustus and Fausta with a distinet reference to his 
own good fortune. In letters to Greek cities and in the 
inscription on the trophy of Chwronea he styled himself 
Epaphroditos, as being the special favourite of Aphrodite, 
goddess of fortune.’ This superstitious reliance on the par- 
ticular favour of a deity, which to a modern observer may 
appear either daring arrogance or self-conceit, was deeply 
rooted in the religious feelings of antiquity, whose con- 
ceptions of the deity, widely differing from rational mono- 
theism, seemed to bridge over the gulf between heaven 
and earth, and bring the divine beings human in form and 
passions definitely near to man. The ancients required no 
intermediate agents, no tutelary saints or protecting 
angels, toactfor the deity in behalf of them. They could 
out of the infinite number of gods select their special 
patrons, friends, or even progenitors. It can scarcely be 
called a conscious deception of others or of themselves, 
when Alexander or even Scipio declared that they had 
direct relations with certain gods, and when whole nations, 
carried away by admiration for such men, shared this 
belief, Why should not a king or hero, who after his 
death was received into the company of the gods, to be 
worshipped as ‘divus,’ experience during his mortal life 
the special favour of the gods? 

Nor was such a belief, if shared by the people at large, 
without a practical value. It often helped to realise the 
objects which the favourites of a god had in view. The 
soldiers who were convinced that the goddess of vietory 
was hovering over a Jender’s head followed his standarda 
with a blind confidence, and were thus inspired to gain 
the victory which they thought promised by a god? The 

1 Velleius, ii, 27, 5: De quo juvene (Mario) quid oxistimaverit Sulla in 
‘promptu est: occisgo enim demum so Felicis nomen assumpsit, 

2 Plutarch, Sus, 34, 
* Frontinus does not beliovoin Salla'sincerity. Strafegem. i, 11,11: L. Sulla, 


quo paratiorem militem ad puguandum haberct, predici sibi a dix fature 
simulavit, Postremo etiam in conspestu axercitus, priuguam in aciem de 
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knowledge of such practical advantages is apt tc lead to 
conscious fraud, and has no doubt often led to it. But we 
have no reason to accuse Sulla of such meanness. He was 
no hypocrite.! He was honestly convinced himself, and his 
conviction was naturally imparted to his soldiers. 

That a man like Sulla, who cared little for the applause 
of the vulgar and the opinion of the world, a man who 
had undertaken a hard struggle not for the sake of titles 
and honours but for the triumph of a cause and a 
prineiple, should nevertheless condescend to accept the 
usual demonstrations of gratitude and the signs of public 
approbation which had so often been lavished on unworthy 
men, would appear strange, and could hardly be under- 
stood, if we could think of him as entirely severed from 
the habits and prejudices of his countrymen. It wasa 
Roman weakness in such a great man that he looked witha 
jealous eye on the honours of Marius; that he suffered 
king Bocchus to set up in the Roman Capitol a piece of 
statuary destined to glorify him and to depreciate the 
merit of his rival; that in his memoirs he extolled and 
exaggerated his own exploits and cast a slur on those of 
others. After his victory he even allowed a gilt equestrian 
statue to be erected to himself with the inscription ‘To the 
Imperator Cornelius Sulla, the Fortunate.’ If he could 
have divested himself of the prejudices and habits of a 
Roman, he would perhaps in refusing such paltry signs 
of approval have acted like the haughty emperor Tiberius 5 
but like Tiberius he would have been misunderstood and 
reviled for his magnanimity. As far as the light of 
history penetrates into the beginnings of the Roman 
republic, we can see that self-glorification was the chief 
aim and the most ardent passion of the Romans. Their 
patriotism, their public spirit, nay their avarice, their am- 





scenderet. signum modice amplitudinis, quod Delphis sustulerat, onabat pete 
Datque, promissem vistoriam maturaret. 

\ This is proved by Sulla's momeire, in which he carefully resorded the 
prophecies and dreams he hed bad (Plutarch, Sule, 6,17, 37), end even 
‘advised Lucullus to pay attention to dreams, Plutarch, Incul!. 23. Comp. 
Drumann, Gesch, Roms, ii, p. 603, 
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bition, and their sensuality, all their virtues and all their 
vices, are subordinate to vanity. It pervades their public 
and private life, it guides their actions and their words ; 
it has given a peculiar stamp to their public buildings, 
their laws, their coins, their monuments, and above all to 
their annals, It was vanity which converted the tri- 
umphal procession from a demonstration of gratitude to 
the gods into » glorification of individuals, and made this 
great national ceremony the object of the keenest longing 
for the most abject as for the noblest of Roman citizens. 

Sulla, too, celebrated his triumph. Even if he had not 
cared for it himself, he owed it to his soldiers, his parti- 
sans, to the town populace, and to the national sentiment. 
The victory which his triumph was to bring before the 
eyes of the people had been gained over foreign as well as 
internal enemies. One half of these successes was left 
out of sight, for it would have been an insult to the 
majesty of Rome to lead Roman citizens as prisoners of 
war in chains through the public streets.’ It sufficed for 
the indication of Sulla’s civic merits that the citizens 
restored by him from banishment and exile accompanied 
his triumphal car and loudly proclaimed him as their 
saviour.’ In every other respect the ceremony bore the 
character of a triumph over the foreign king, whose down- 
fall was equally acceptable to every Roman, whether of one 
or the other party.* 

Though Sulla forbore to celebrate a triumph over his 
defeated fellow-citizens, he did not scruple to order the 
annual celebration of » festival in commemoration of his 
crowning victory before the Colline Gate, to consist of 
chariot races and a military procession in honour of the 
goddess Victoria.* He probably looked upon that battle 
as one fought not with Romans but with Rome’s most 

-Valer. Max. ii.8, 7: Quamyis quis prelaras res maximeque utiles rei pub- 
lie civili bello gessisset, Imperator tamen eo nomine appellatus non est, nec 
‘ulle supplicationes deerete sunt, neque sut ovans aut curra triamphavit; quia 
‘ut necessarie inter, ita Ingubres semper existimate victoria sunt, ntpote non 


‘externo sed domestice parts eruora, cet. 
* Plutarch, Sulla 94, * Appion, Zell, Civ. i101, Vollei 
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inveterate enemies the Samnites. He also enlarged the 
“pomorium,’ the sacred boundary line of the city which 
marked the extent of ground within which the auspices 
could be lawfully taken. This solemn enlargement of the 
capital was a public recognition of the fact that he had 
added to the dominion of the republic in Italy. He was 
thereby formally recognised as the founder of 4 new Rome,! 
a sort of second Romulus, whom he elready resembled as 
lawgiver and as founder of public games.* Independently 
of the annual festival Sulla celebrated his victory and the 
conclusion of the civil strife by dedicating to Hereules the 
tenth part of his property (perhaps we ought to suy spoils), 
and by feasting the whole people for several days so amply 
and extravagantly that, as is reported, on the evening of 
every day the remnants of unconsumed victuals were in 
great quantities thrown into the Tiber.* 

However, with all his extravagance and liberality Sulla 
did not forget that the resources of the state had certain 
limits. He felt that economy must he practised, and that 
without a well-regulated system of receipts and expendi- 
ture no public order could be preserved. Nothing had so 
much disorganized the finances of the state, and at the 
same time so demoralized the lower classes, as the gratui- 
tous or all but gratuitous distributions of corn to the town 


Disnre of 
the ea 
tom of pro- 
viding 
cheny corn 
for the 


people. 


population which had been. introduced by the Sempro- - 


nian lee frumentaria, Such laws wore the bait by which 
any demagogue might secure the popular suffrages for 
revolutionary measures. During the troubles of the civil 
wars the funds at the disposal of the government had 
been too much in request for the most urgent necessities 
of military affairs to leave any surplus for feeding the idle 
populace. The distributions of corn had accordingly 


1 Seneca, Dialog. x. 13, 8: Sallam ultimum Romanorum protulisse pomor- 
rium, quod cunquam provineiali, sed Itatico agro acquisito proferre moris apud 
antiquos fait 

* "The comparison between him and Romulus, whether suggested or desired 
by Sulla, was certainly made, as appears from Sallust (Histor. i. 41, 4, Dietsch), 
where Lepidus is made to spenk of him as ‘seevus iste Romulus.” 

* Plutareh, Sulla, 36, 
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ceased, and Sulla, who locked upon them with disgust, 
took care not to reintroduce them.' 

Tt was not an easy task to restore order in the finances. 
The war had consumed alll that the leaders could lay hold 
on anywhere of money or money’s worth. ‘The treasures 
of the temples, no doubt, and whatover of reserve. funds 
or savings was left, were applied to the needs of the 
moment without any thought of the future. The younger 
Marius, before shutting himself up in Premeste, had the 
remnants of the public treasury conveyed into that safe 
place. In this treasury Sulla found after his victory six 
thousand pounds of silverand thirteen thousand pounds of 
gold left. Ho is also reported to have oxhibited in his 
triumph one hundred and fifteen thousand pounds of 
silver and fifteen thousand pounds of gold, the proceeds 
of war spoils brought from Asia.” But what did such 
sums signify at a time when the necessities of the state 
were extraordinarily high and the economic resources of 
the people reduced and paralysed by war? Large sums 
were, it is true, realised by the sale of confiscated estates. 
‘The disputed succession to the Egyptian throne may also 
have proved a source of income to the Roman treasury, 

4 Sal. Hist. i. 41, 11, 

? Plin. Hist. Nat. xxxiii. 6. It is not easy for us to understand how Sulla 
during his Italien exmprign could manage to leave this money untouched. We 
should thiake would hare employed ovary moans at his dlaposal tocecurea vic 
tory over his opponents, rather than sare up such a handsome gum for the pur- 
pose of making a show of it after the victory gained. Money constituted them 
‘as now the sinews of war, and Sulla was wise enough to know that whaterer 
he spent during the war was not lost to him, provided he prevailed in the 
end, ‘Thestatement of Pliny, ait stands, ie therefore very Ie 
hod indeed long beon cnstomery for victorious gonorals to exhibit to the 
gaping populace of Rome the masses of gold and silver gained in war. And 
Sulla must have wished to comply with this custom, Perhaps if he had spent 
the Asiatic spoils, it was possible for him to replare the sum from other 
sources, His confiscations after the war must have yielded large ams. Others: 
say have been supplied by Murena, who, a we have suen, med a prodatory 
expedition (p. 424), and, though ho was in the end defented by Mithridates, 
ray have found means to seenre his booty and to send some of it to Sulla, He 
celrbrated a triumph in spite of his failure in the second Mithridatic war, and 
Sulla consented to this ill-deserved honour. Perhaps we may conjecture 


that the services rendered by Murena were of such a nature that Sulla could 
not refuse his consent. 
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for Alexander was made to pay for being made king.? 
But all these sources of income were accidental and tran- 
sitory. It was necessary to open a perpetual supply to 
satisfy the never-ceasing wants of the state. The simplest 
means to accomplish this, we might fancy, would have 
boon the reimposition of a direct tax on Roman citizens, 
such as had existed from the beginning of the republic, 
and had been raised whenever it was necessary. But 
this tax had been abolished at the time of the war with 
Perseus, and it scems that Sulla, after the lapse of 
eighty-five years, did not venture, even at the summit of 
his power, to re-establish it and to risk all the popularity 
he possessed. Tt had become an approved axiom that 
Roman citizens should not be taxed. To pay taxes was the 
distinguishing quality of subjects, and accordingly the sub- 
jects of Rome were called upon to defray the expenses of 
the government. In the theory of Roman public law the 
provinces were estates (preedia) of the people," and their 
produce was destined for the benefit of the state. Sulla did 
not feel called upon to question this principle ata time 
when he had struggled so hard to restore the old supre- 
macy of Rome. He therefore imposed fixed taxes on the 
allied and subject towns, without distinguishing between 
such as had fallen into the possession of Rome by right of 
war and were accordingly tributary by generally acknow- 
ledged law, and such other privileged communities as 
had-from the first been voluntary allies and friends of the 
Roman people and had obtained spocial liberties and im- 
munity from taxation in acknowledgment of essential 
services rendered? The number of these latter was 


* Below, p. 436. * Val. iv. p. 198, n.1. 

+ An illustration of the supreme contempt shown at thia time by Rome for 
chartered rights is given by the treutment which Messens experienced at the 
hands of Pompeius, The people of Messaua had in past times, especially in 
the first Punic war, rendered the most valuable services, ani hui been re. 
warded with extensive privileges which mado tho city an almost independent 
republic in perpetual alliance with Rome. When they now appealed to these 
charters, Pompoius exclaimed impatiently: ‘Do you mean to go on. editing 
laws to us who have girded on the sword? Plutarch, Pomp. 10. 
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everywhere very great, and they were no doubt on the 
whole ina comparatively flourishing condition, and able to 
bear. taxation, as they had not experienced the grinding 
tyranny of tho provincial governors and collectors of the 
revenue. Some of them now lost their common land or the 
port-dues which had been secured to them by treaty. Even 
allied foreign princes were constrained to make payments 
which in reality did not differ from tribute.’ 

The order introduced into the management of the 
finances tended indirectly to raise the authority of the 
senate, which had grievously suffered by the reckless ex- 
penditure consequent upon the corn distributions of C. 
Gracchus, und by the interference of the tribunes in the 
disposal of the public revenue. During the civil wars the 
senate was entirely powerless in the control of the public 
money, of which the party leaders disposed for party 
purposes. Sulla’s reform restored to the senate an old 
privilege as essential to the upholding of its dignity as 
$0 the public good. 

In the course of the years 81-80 p.c., Sulla devoted 
himself to his task with unflagging zeal andenergy. Not 
only the huge work of 4 comprehensive constitutional 
reform rested on his shoulders, but in addition to this 
the government of a vast empire, the administration of 
numerous provinces, the diplomatic relations with all the 
independent states outside the Roman dominions. The 
civil troubles in Rome had during their long duration un- 
settled these relations in more than one direction. But 
the affairs of Asiu were especially unsatisfactory and com- 
plicated. Mithridates was defeated and humbled, but by 
no means crushed. The potentates of Armenia, Cappadocia, 


' Appian, Bell. Giv. i, 102: U0 reydp rdvre nal Baoiheis 8001 obuuaxor cad 
xbneis oix Boas udror imoredeis &AAG mal Boas davrds eynexeiplnerar dx crvveh 
ress Eropeos, xal Boas Bd aoppaxlas § rwa aperhy Kir abrbvopor re cal Spur 
Horas dreneis, rére mizas ourrenair deedeborro nal brexobew xdpes re Ervat Kal 
Amivav ard cuvdheas eglar Didoucresr épypeirro. According to a passage in 
Plutarch (Sule et Lysandri, syner. 3), Sulla actually sold immunities fur 
‘Whether this was one during the financial difficulties of tho war. or 
fat the time when he leisurely introduced his new prineiples of » 

‘we u0 not informed 
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Bithynia, a great number of smaller chiefs and inde- 
pendent or half-independent tribes, nay the king of the 
Parthians himself, had long been drawn within the sphere 
of the political influence of Rome, and the interests, 
plans, alliances, and jealousies of all these states were 
watched by her statesmen and guided in conformity with 
her requirements. Lgypt also, which was fast drifting 
into anarchy, where the degenerate princes of the 
Ptolemwan house were employing treachery and murder 
to hasten their own downfall, prepared for the politicians 
of Rome a new and most difficuit problem. They had to 
decide what was to be done with this maguificent eountry, 
which seemed unable to maintain its independence for any 
length of time, and which, if it were reduced to the con- 
dition of a Roman province, bade fair to become the means 
by which a man ambitious of despotic power might threaten 
the continuance of republican government in Rome. 

At that time there was residing at Rome a prince of 
the royal house of the Ptolemai, called Alexander, who had 
been expelled from Egypt by his uncle Ptolemus Soter 
IL, suruamed Lathyrus, and had placed himself under the 
protection of the Romans with the hope of being placed 
by them on the Egyptian throne. Lathyrus had now been 
dead a few years, and the government was in the hands 
of his mother Cleopatra. The only surviving heirs to 
the throne were Berenice, a daughter of the deceased 
Lathyrus, aud the prince Alexander living in Rome. To 
settle the contested succession it was resolved in Rome, 
with Sulla’s senction, that Alexander should murry his 
cousin and be declared the rightful heir to the kingdom. 
He was permitted to return to Egypt, but probably not 
before he had agreed to certain terms, and undertaken 
formal pledges, especially with reference to. pecuniary 
acknowledgments, for the patronage he had received. 
The marriage took place ; but a few days after its celebra~ 
tion the young king murdered his wife. New disputes 
broke ont, and Alexander was slain in a street fight in 
Alexandria. Thus the hopes which Sulla may haye 
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entertained from the reign of the Roman client were dis- 
appointed. Yet he secured the possession of a treasure 
which the late king had deposited in Tyre, and, as was 
alleged by the Romans, formally left to them in bis will.? 

In the year 81 n.c., when a part of Sulla’s labours for 
the reorganization of the republic was finished, and he 


* was preparing to lay down his exceptional powers to make 


way for the regular consular government, an incident 
occurred which showed how free in his politicel acts and 
in the discharge of his duties Sulla was from all con- 
siderations of friendship and personal obligations. One 
‘of his most deserving officers, Q. Lucretius Ofella, formerly 
aradherent of the Marian party,? hud been entrusted by 
him with the siege of Preneste, in which post he had 
shown ability and firmness. When the town surrendered 
he had gent to Sulla the head of the younger Marius as 
a sign and trophy of victory.* Ofella seems to have been 
elated with his success, and to have thought that his 
services were indispensable. Perhaps he was fired by the 
example of young Pompeius to give reins to his ambition. 
To acertain extent he had been encouraged to this by 
Sulla himself, who had given him a most important com- 
mand when he was only a simple knight. He had the 
presumption now with one bound to leap into the highest 
republican office, and gave in his name as candidate for 
the consulship at the ensuing elections, without having 
first served as prastor or even as quastor. It is probable 
that Sulla’s law regulating the order in which the re- 
publican offices should be held in succession was already 
passed. Sulla accordingly tried to dissuade Ofella from 
acting in direct opposition to his wii. Ofella proved 
obstinate, fancying that Sulla would be weak enough to 
allow an exception in his favour. He seems to have had 
some following, and there were no doubt people enough 

+ Appian, Bell, Civ. i. 102: dxloas xpnnarieioOas oNAA dx BaceAelas rodu- 
ose, Zell. Oiv. 5.102. This ie another of those transparent lies about, 


alleged teetameuto intended to cover am act of open robbery, vol. i. p. 431. 
* Velloius, fi, 27, 6. “ Appian, Zev, Giv. 1, 9% — * Above, p. 409, 
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in Rome who would gladly embrace the opportunity for 
spiting Sulla. The canvassing proceeded, in defiance of 
Sulla’s warning and even before his face, when one day: 
he had taken his seat in his chair of office under the 
portico of the temple of Castor in the Roman foram. This 
‘was too much to be borne. Sulla was of a. cholerie tem- 
peramont and liable to sudden bursts of passion, which 
occasionally suffused his pale face with purple, and made 
his keen blue eyes sparkle.! He sent onc of his body- 
guard, the centurion Bellienus, with the order forthwith 
in the open forum to cut down the insolent Ofella. Since 
the days of Cincinnatus? no such deed had been at- 
tempted. The people called out for revenge, seized Bel- 
Tienus, and, dragging him before the tribunal of the dic- 
tator, insisted that he should betried and punished for the 
murder, of which they as yet did not know the real author. 
Sulla haughtily bade the crowd be silent, declaring that it 
was himself who had ordered the act,.and that Ofella bad 
deserved to suffer death. On this occasion he told the 
noble Quitites who stormed and howled about his. seat the 
apologue of the countryman who whilst engaged in plough- 
ing was. troubled with vermin infesting his shirt, where- 
upon he twice took it off and cleaned it as wellas he 
could, but when the vermin still continued to annoy him, 
he finally cast his shirt into the fire and burnt it to 
destroy the vermin. It was not difficult for the Romans 
to understand this warning. Sulla had twice taken Rome 
with force of arms and cleansed it of his enemies. If his 
patience were exhausted by a third insurrection against 
law and order, he might bethink himself of a, radical 
remedy which would make all resistance for the future 
impossible 


+ Phutarch, Sulla, 2: thy Gr. iyudrer yrauxérrra Ouvis murpi Kal ixparoy 
oicar i xpbe 708 xposkmou poBepuripay tmales mporibeiy, "ELfvOu yap 7 
Onaa rpaxd kal exopdiny varausuryudvor rf Aeveérart, Seneca, Epic. i 

dam nunquam magia quam eum erubuerint, timendi sunt... . . Sulla 
tune orst viclontissimus, cum fuciom ofus sangais invasorat, 

* Voli. p. 217. 

* Appian, Bel, Cie. 1,101. Liv. 68 Plutarch, Sula, 33, 
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The unrelenting severity with which Sulla punished 
the audacity of Ofella appears almost as an act of caprice 
and passion, if we compare it with the indulgence, or rather 
weakness, exhibited in his treatment of Pompeius, a man 
from whose selfcomplacent arrogance he might’ have 
expected serions trouble and danger to his institutions. 
Pompeius had been flattered, fondled, and exalted by him 
far beyond his deserts ; he had been entrusted with the most. 
important military commissions even before he had been 
duly elected to any of the regular magistracies ; he had, 
with the aid of a few theatrical tricks, succeeded in over- 
coming Sulla’s objection to his triumphal entry into Rome 
after his African campaign.' It is reported that on this 
occasion he ventured on the arrogant expression that men 
naturally turned from the setting to the rising son. On 
hearing this bragging Sulla is reported merely to have 
said ‘Then let him triumph,’ and patiently to have yielded 
to the young, man’s arrogance. Nay, it is added that he 
nourished his conceit by advancing to meet him on his 
approach, and formally saluting him as Pompeius ‘the 
Great”? If these stories are to be trusted, Sulla would 
appear 4o have been wanting in firmness, character, and 
consistency; it would seem that personal predilections 
and caprice weighed more with him than the conviction 
of what was necessary for the welfare of the state, In 
fact Sulla would appear in a different light from that in 
which he had hitherto shown himself. It may be that 
Sulla’s character underwent a change towards the end of 
his life; but we cannot repress the suspicion that much 
in the reports about Pompeius is untrustworthy, and that in 
order to heighten his importance some facts and cireum- 
stances are suppressed which would explain and justify 
Sulla’s apparent: weakness. 

If Sulla displayed occusionally some indifference 
with regard to untoward events, we should not be very 
much surprised. He was a votary of fortune, which 
hitherto had always favoured him even in the most 

1 Above, p. 870. * Plutarch, Sulla, Pomp. 13, 14. 
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doubtful and adventurous enterprises. Why should he 
continue in all emergencies to exert his own personal 
authority for directing the course of events, for rewarding 
or punishing, now that he had given the republic a con- 
stitution which was so organized that it did not require 
continual supervision and help from its author, but was 
intended to work independently? Towards the end of the 
year 80 3.c., in which year he had, besides the dictator- 
ship, filled the office of consul, he declined re-eléction for 
the latter office, and then proceeded to tuke that step 
which took his contemporaries by surprise and has so 
much pazzled succeeding ages. He voluntarily laid down 
the dictatorship, which had been conferred upon him for 
an unlimited period, and passed from the possession of 
uncontrolled power to the position of a private citizen. 
In a solemn assembly of the people he dismissed his 
lictors, and professed his readiness to answer for every- 
thing that he had done as dictator.’ Shortly after this he 
loft Rome, and retired to his country house between Cumm 
and Putecli in Campania.? 

Sulla’s abdication, after all, was neither an act of folly 
nor a proof of superhuman magnanimity. It is true 
ho had many enemies, who only feared him as long as 


* Appian, Bell. Civ. 1, 135: thy peytamy Baxhy ovderds tvoxdodrros kay 
GréGero, nal wor Oaiza wey Kal T65e aio Karagalveras, toohyie dpytw tpiroy 
GsBpBr Kal dyor es rére irdav oidevds ewclyovros acbeta, ob raisin ds 
Tirodepaioe bv Alybery al "ApioBao(dams dy KanwaBonlg eal Ed 
BAN airais rots rupavvoudrots w:r-A. Drumann (Geschichte Rom fc 
Sulla’s abdication bas remained an inexplicable event and a mystery for 
all ages. 

7 Appiam (Bell, Gir. 1, 104) relates on this cecasion one of his silly 
anecdotes, When the crowd stood gaping with astonishment, unable to com- 
prehend the dictator's magnanimous resolution, a young fellow (ueipdiios) 
stepped forward, heaped invectives on him, and, following him on 
home, never ceased zeviling bim uotil he entered his house, Sulla boreall dl 
with equanimity, and at last expressed bis opinion that the impudence of this 
fellow would probably prevent any fature ruler in similar position from 
following his example. 

* Pateoli, formerly called Diewarchia, was the port of Cuma. Sulla’s 
villa lay hetweon the two towns. so that Appian epouke of it ns situated nee 
Cums, the other writers as near Dicearchia or Putcoli all referring to the 


same locality. 
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he possessed the power to keep them in awe. In every 
part of Italy there must have been many who directly 
or indirectly had been ruined by him. His hands were 
red with the blood of thousands of slaughtered men, and 
he had nota single devoted friend, no enthusiastic band 
of adherents, no firmly organized party at his back. Yet 
he could venture without incurring serious risk to lay 
down the authority which shielded him froni assault. 
Surely it was not confidence in the gratitude of the people, 
it was much rather contempt of its impotent displeasure, 
that animated him. He knew what was the terror of his 
mere name. But apart from that, he felt that he could 
eventually rely on the swords of the veterans, settled all 
over Italy, on the slaves whom he had enfranchised, or 
the owners of the confiscated estates of thé proscribed. 
He knew that in case of need thousands would flock to 
his standard, and in any new passage of arms with his 
enemies he confided in his genius and in the continued 
favour of that goddess Fortuna who had hitherto so 
signally befriended him. 

The extraordinary step that Sulla took in resigning 
his power and returning into private life would seem to 
have been prompted by extruordinary motives. At first 
sight it might appear’ that he yielded to a fit of misan- 
thropy, that he was. disgusted with the vanity of He poli- 
tical turmoil that surrounded him, and that, having tasted 
the sweets of absolute power to satiety, he felt them pall 
upon his senses. It has often happened that men in a 
position which enabled them to appreciate all the mean- 
ness and hypocrisy of men have given up in despair the 
hope of doing any good, and have retired from their 
labours with a settled seorn and contempt for mankind. 
But Sulla was nob a man of this temper. He did not 
despair of amending the condition of his country. The 
energy with which he devoted himself to the task of re- 
modelling the constitution, the interest he continued to 
show in public affairs even after he had retired from 
official life, are q sufficient proof that he was by no means 
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a pessimist, and that, when he gave up his power, it was 
not from a conviction that all that he had done had been 
done in vain, and that it was useless to persevere in a 
fruitless and hopeless task. Nor was it a collapse of 
physical or mental powers that compelled Sulla to seek 
health and repose in a private station, It is true he had 
almost reached the age'of sixty, and he had never spared 
his body either in the hardships and privations of war or 
in the excess of physical indulgences to which from early 
youth he had been addicted. Nevertheless he enjoyed on 
the whole such excellent health that body and mind were 
still vigorous. His labours during the last few years suili- 
ciently show that be was still far removed from the 
debility of old age. 

On the other hand we cannot assent to the opinion 
that Sulla was determined by the desire ‘once more freely 
to enjoy the pleasures of life’ This opinion, though 
uttered on high authority,’ is not only without any founda- 
tion, but altogether senseless. It seems to proceed on the 
assumption that a man engaged in absorbing business, a 
statesman for instance, or a king, is debarred by his posi- 
tion from indulging in the pleasures thus indicated. 
History shows that such an assumption is unwarranted. 
It is unnecessary to cite examples of illustrious statesmen 
and warriors, in ancient and modern times, who in the full 
swing and excitement of public life found ample leisure for 
any enjoyment to which they were addicted. Or can it 
be supposed that Sulla would have scrupled to lead such a 


» Zachasiss, Sulla, i. p.168, This learaod jurist, though oa the whole 
not unjust to Sulla, like most of tue historians who treat of his character, 
has in this instance failed to do him justice. He even contradicts himself by 
saying in another place (p. 169) that ‘Sulla only ceased to be dictater in name, 
not in reality.’ If so, how could his abdication make a difference in so far 
‘a8 tho * ploasusos of lifo’ wore concerned? Zacharie goou on to say that Sulla 
hoped by social enjoyment to while away the tediousuess of age and solitude, 
porhaps also to ‘obliterate the memory of the past.’ How does such a surmise 
harmonize with the undoubted fact, that Sulla. beguiled his leisure hours with 
writing his momoirs? It in altogether preposterous to think that Sulla 
had s troubled ecnscience and was suffering under & load of self-reproach. He 
was, on the contrary, well satisfied with what ho hud doo, aad persuaded that 
hho bid saved the zepublic. 
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life as he liked in the publicity inseparable from a resi- 
dence in the capital? Nothing perhaps is more unlikely 
than that a man who had never hesitated to proclaim bis 
opinions and to act upon them, would now, when he could 
defy the censure of all the world, have slank away from 
Rome and hid himself in Campania, because he was afraid 
of the gossip of the barbers’ shops and taverns. If coarse 
sensuality had been his object, he might have indulged in 
it without laying down his office and without leaving the 
city. 

Upon a correct appreciation of Sulla’s character and 
position his retirement into private life must cease to be 
inoxplicable or even surprising. On the contrary it will 
appear that his natural course was to retire from the 
stage after he had played his part. His object had been 
not to establish a monarchy, but to restore the old 
aristocratic republic with the supremacy of the senate. 
He could therefore have no wish to destroy his own work 
by continuing to keep monarchical government in his 
own hands. Nor could he abdicate like other consuls or 
dictators, and simply subside into the rank of w senator or 
any subordinate function. The position he had occupied 
had been too high. It could not be forgotten that he had 
been the supreme arbiter of life and death for every citizen. 
‘There was no room for him in the ordinary machinery of 
the administration and government, in the debates of the 
senate or the routine of elections and law processes. For 
him there was no alternative between the highest place at 
the head of the state, and total retirement from all official 
connexion with state affairs. Having resolved not to 
remain the sole ruler of Rome with absolute power, he 
could not hesitate to choose complete retirement, and, as 
in every great crisis of his life, he was here also guided by 
cool judgment and a complete insight into the necessities 
of the case. 

Perhaps we may venture on the supposition that in 
retiring from the government Sulla had in view a special 
and direct object. His constitutional work, it is true, was 
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done, but it had not yet gone through the test of proof, 
‘This test could not be applied as long as its working was 
practically in the hands of the man who, as its author, 
was able nt any time to supply its defects, and in fact to 
govern without it. If the new constitution was good for 
anything, it was necessary that it should be able to stand 
by itself. Sulla could not expect to live for ever; but if 
he now retired from the direct control of the government, 
at a time when he still enjoyed health and vigour, he 
might watch its working from a distance, and in case of 
necessity step in with his advice, authority, or command. 
He was justified in hoping that his life might be pro- 
Jonged till his successors in office should be able to. steer 
their course without further help. He did not withdraw 
from public life with a determination to shut himself up 
in privacy, and to take no further notice of what was 
going on in the world. On the contrary, he had his eye 
upon passing events.! We may be sure that nothing of 
importance escaped him, and he might from his villa in 
Campania have watched over his institutions until they 
had gained strength and had become consolidated by 
time, if his good fortune had continued to favour him by 
granting him five or ten years more to live. 

Though from the moment of Sulla’s retirement the 
course of. events was no longer determined by him, our 
interest in him is not exhausted. We would fain follow 
with our eyes into private life a man whom we have 
hitherto seen at the head of the Roman legions, contend- 
ing with powerful enemies foreign and internal, the man 
who first, since the commencement of the republic, had 
towered in gigantic proportions above the mass of his 
fellow-citizens, and in whose head and hand were concen- 
trated the sovereign will and the executive power of the 
Roman people. Insuch a man the minute details of every~ 
day life assume importance and rivet ourattention, But un- 


+ Drumann, Gesch. Roms. ii. p. 485: ‘Henceforward he intended to take 


only an indireot part in public affairs, except on occasions which might seem 
to require w direct interference of his iron hand.’ 
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fortunately the few facts that are recorded of Sulla after 
his resignation do not supply materials for a full and life- 
like picture. They are fragmentary and discoloured by 
party spirit, and only show that: Sulla did not lead a 
life altogether unworthy of a noble Roman, of a man 
whose aims had been the highest that a statesman or 
soldier of his time could set to himself, and whose 
performances had been of the first order. It is not 
only unjust, it is absurd, to expect in a great statesman 
the virtues of a saint, and to revile him for follies or vices 
which pass unnoticed or are condoned in the case of the 
favourites of history. Voluptuousness, incontinence, sen- 
suality, and self-indulgence of every kind, are vices unfor- 
tunately too common in high and low life, in great 
historical characters as well as in persons without a mame. 
Sulla, it is true, wasa voluptuary, not better, perhaps worse, 
than Alexander or Cesar; but we have no doubt that he 
thas been painted blacker than he was, for he had many 
enemies.' It is said that even in his old age he was in- 
continent, that he indulged to excess in the pleasures of 
the table, that he delighted in the company of low men 
and women, singers, dancers, and comedians. If he did 
80, he did what was the general practice of the time. 
But it was not the general practice of others to take a 
pleasure, like Sulla, in intellectual enjoyments also, to 
invite to their society scholars, poets, and artists. Sulla 
had a refined taste, a comprehensive knowledge of the 
literature and the whole culture of his time. His villa 
contained a collection of books. He was busy himself with 
literary pursuits, and wrote the history of his own time 
and actions, on which he worked to the end of his life, 
finishing, as is reported, the twenty-second bock of his 


1 What Froude says of Julius Caesar applies quito ns well to Sulla: ‘The 

Uisposition to belive oril of moa vho have risen » fow degrees above their 

a festure of human nature as common as it is base; and 

are added four and hatred, malicious rumours spring up 

like mushrooms in a foreing-pit. But gossip isnot evidence, nordoes it become 

evidence because it is in Latin, and has been repeated through many a 
zations.” 
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memoirs only a few days before his last illness. Such 
occupations are as incompatible with excessive indulgence 
in sensual pleasures as they are with a mind troubled with 
the pangs of conscience. In truth Sulla reviewed his past 
life not with self-reproach but with satisfaction. The 
victims of the civil war, whether slain in battle or in the 
course of the proscriptions, did not weigh more heavily on 
his conscience than the thousands of enemies he had killed 
on the battle-fields of Cheronea and Orchomenus. 

Among the pleasures which varied Sulla’s life in Cam- 
pania we are agreeably surprised to notice hunting and 
fishing. If at his advanced age he could still derive satis- 
faction from these amusements, his health must have been 
very good, and it is hardly likely that he was overmuch 
addicted to the enervating enjoyments of the mere volup- 
tuary. ‘The Romans were never keen sportsmen. They 
seem to have looked upon the killing of game less as an 
amusement than as a toilsome trade. Latterly, however, 
they had caught the passion from the Greeks,' and it was, 
even in Sulla’s time, probably a proof of Greek tastes and 
of an acquaintance with Greek life, if a man sacrificed his 
ease to the laborious pleasure of the chase. 

‘We should have a wrong impression of Sulla’s private 
life, if we overlooked the fact that he had a wife and 
children about him, and that his house therefore was the 
home of a family, not the haunt of boon companions alone, 
as we might be inclined to infer from Plutarch’s gossiping 
report. With Cecilia Metella, his fourth wife, Sulla had 
been united in enduring love, and with her he lived 
happily. She bore him a son who died in infancy, and 
after his victory she became the mother of twins, to whom, 
as we have seen, he gave the names of Faustus and 
Fausta2 During the festival which he celebrated in 
honour of Hercules,* Metella was so seriously ill that her 
denth was hourly expected. ‘The priests, as the expounders 
of the divine law, would not allow Sulla to see his dying 
wif, and ordained thut, to prevent a desecration of the 

» Vol. iv. p. 291. 2 Above, p.428. * Abore. p. 431. 
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festival, she must not be allowed to die in the house nor 
as Sulla’s wife. A letter of divorce was in all haste sent 
to her, and she was removed to another house in a dying 
state. After her death Sulla gave her a mugnificent 
funeral, in which he went even beyond the limits permitted 
by his own sumptuary law. He thus showed that his 
apparent harshness had been imposed upon him through 
religious scruples alone. A few months Jater,on the 
occasion of a gladiatorial show, he fell in by chance with a 
coquettish young damsel called Valeria, who, passing by 
his chair on her way to her seat, came up so close that 
she could touch his garment, in hopes, as she said, that 
thereby she would to some extent participate in the good 
fortune emanating from him. Sulla noticed her extra- 
ordinary behaviour, and asked who she was. She took his 
fancy, and readily returned his friendly glances. Inashort 
time she became his fifth wife. The levity with which 
Sulla soon after the death of his beloved Metella con- 
tracted a fifth marriage with a young lady of Valeria’s 
easy temper was, it is true, not a heinous offence, bat still 
at was an action hardly worthy of a man of Sulla’s position 
and age. It drew upon him the censure of men who, 
though not in any way superior to him im morality and 
dignity of life, wore safe from reproach in theix obscurity. 
Uxoriousness does not sit well on a man of Sulla’s age. 
Yet it may perhaps be urged in his favour, that a legiti- 
imate marriage, contracted by one who had all the venal 
beauty of Rome at his command, is some evidence that his 
house was not the scene of licentious prostitution. 

‘Thus Sulla lived, far from the turmoil of political life, 
surrounded by his family and by numerous literary and 
artistic friends, in his secluded Campanian villa. Yet 
though retired from the seat of government and divested 
of official power, he was far from being indifferent to the 
course of public affairs. The man who had remodelled 
the constitution of the imperial republic did not think it 
below his dignity to draw up for his country neighbours, 
the people of Putecli, the plan fora new manicipal govern- 
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ment.! We may be sure that his leisure and his amuse- 
ments were often interrupted by public business. In one 
matter we know that he was personally interested and 
zealously active, the restoration of the great temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, which was destroyed by fire 88 B.c., 
in the midst of the civil wars.’ It was his great desire 
that his name should be recorded in the front of the new 
temple, for it was to be the symbol of the republic, re- 
stored as he fondly hoped by him to its pristine purity 

This pleasure was denied him. At the end of his 
career, fortune, which had so long been constant, forsook 
him. He was already suffering from that illness which 
was to terminate in death, when he heard that Granius, 
the chief magistrate of Puteoli, had kept back a certain 
sum of money destined for the building of the new temple, 
in the expectation that in case of Sulla’s death it need 
not be devoted to that object. In a fit of excessive rage 
Sulla immediately sent for Granius, and ordered him to 
be strangled before his eyes. This atrocious act must be 
set down simply as murder.* Sulla could not even plead 
zeal for a good cause, for the building of the temple was 
to him more a personal than a public matter, and besides, 
he had at the time no official authority, but was simply a 
private citizen, He showed by this act of unrestrained 
passion that he was still the same man who in the dark 
days of civil war had not scrupled to set aside the forms 
and the essence of justice, and to shed blood recklessly for 
what he considered the good of his‘country. He showed 
at the same time that, if he had abdicated the dictator- 
ship, he had by no means laid aside the purpose of resum- 

1 Plutarch, Sulla, 37. 

2 Above, p.352, Sulls’s zeal for the restoration of the Capitoline temple is 
attested by the fact, that he ordered columns of the unfinished 
Olympian Zeus of Athens to be conveyed to Rome. Piin. Hist, Nat. xxxvi. 5. 

Providedit becertain that Graniue wasaetually put wo death, But Plutarch 
(Sedta, 37) sags only that Sulla in a i of Fassion gure the order, and Veleriua 
‘Maximus (ix. 3, 8) does not even go so far. Both agree that Sulla in his rage 
and excitement ruptured a bloodvessel, which was the immediate cause of his 


death, Perhaps a threat that Granius ought to suifer death was interpreted 
nto u distinct order. 
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BooK ing his authority if he should choose to do so, and that if 
YB. he had lived longer the order which he had established 


es 
was in no danger of being disturbed. 

Desh of But his time was running vory short, Hehad scarcely 

sl een a year in Cums when he was seized by a deadly 


sickness and felt his end approaching. It is reported! 
that in a dream he saw the deceased son of his beloved 
wife Metella, and that the child bade bim come and join 
his mother, and live again with her in happiness and joy. 
Sulla looked upon this dream as a solemn warning. He 
propared for death, made his will, and took formal leave of 
his friends. It seems strange; but this man, whose hands 
were red with the blood of thousands of human victims, 
was able to face death with perfect calmness, and appears 
even to have had hopes of happiness beyond the grare. 
Nature o€ Tt may be considered as evidence of the malignity 
hs lat with which the memory of Sulla was disfigured by subse- 
quent writers, that the illness of which he died is stated to 
have been phthiriasis,? a disease supposed to consist in a 
spontaneous decay of the body, in which decomposition 
and vermin begin their work before the vital breath his 
departed. It has been charitably suggested that this was 
a divine judgment that visited Sulla and other equally 
detestable tyrants! Reflections of this kind are the more 
absurd, as it is now generally admitted by scientific men 
that the disease phthiriasis exists only in the brains of 
eredulous writers. It is certain that Sulla died in conse- 
- quence of the rupture of a bloodvessel brought on by the 


} Platarch, Sulla, 87. 

+ Flin, Hise, Nat. viii 14, xxvi. 86. Platarch, Sulla, 36. Pausan, i, 20, 
Aurel. Vietor, 75. Plinius, the oldest: of these writers, is rory bitter against. 
Sulla, He blames him for assuming the namo of Felix, and is of opinion that 
his victims should rather be called happy than he, since they had met: with 
general sympathy, but he with universal detastation. In addition to this, he 
il exadente se ipso corpore ct 















hoe tamen nempe fliitati sue defuises confeseus est, quod Capitolium non 


dedicavisset. 
3 Herod and Philip IT. of Spain are put on this list. 
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irritation he felt at the dishonesty of Granius. On the 


whole his health had been good through life, and even in —~—~ 


his sixtieth year, during his residence in Campania, he was 
able, as we have seen, to indulge not only in the pleasures 
of the table and of society generally, but in outdoor exer- 
cise. This is in no way extraordinary in a man who had 
Jed such an active life as Sulla, and who, though inclined 
to excess in various ways, had not wasted his strength. 
His illness was apparently short, and not of such a pain- 
ful character that he could look upon it as a proof of the 
fickleness of fortune.! He died before he had completed 
his sixtieth year, 78 3.0. 

The news of his death awakened throughout Italy, 
almost without exception, a feeling of deep and universal 
sorrow. We hear nothing of an outburst of pent-up joy, 
such as has been often manifested on the death of cruel 
tyrants by nations cowed into submission by fear. Not 
only his numerous friends, adherents, and clients, not only 
those thousands who owed to him their social position, 
their house and home, but the whole senate and people, 
knights, citizens, and peasants, the capital and all Italy, 
felt that a man had gone from them to whom the republic 
owed almost its existence and the hope of a prosperous 
future. It was in vain that the consul M. Mimilius 
Lepidus, whose morbid ambition unsupported by ability 
urged him to revive the civil broils, attempted to deprive the 
deceased dictator of the honour of asolemn public funeral. 
He found it necessary to yield to the unanimous desire of 
his colleague Q. Lutatius Catulus, of Pompeius, Lucullus, 
and the prevailing popular sentiment. The body was 
placed ona gilt bier, decked with all but royal pomp, and 
the insignia of the high office which the deceased had dis- 
charged. Thus it was carried in slow procession all the 
way from Campania to Rome. As it moved along the old 
soldiers put on their disused armour, and converging 

* In the passage of Pliny quoted above (p. 446, n. 2), Sulla is reported to 
have complained only of one misfortune that had befallen him, his failing to 
‘complete and dedicate the temple of Jupiter. 

You. V. GG 
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from all directions fell into rank and file, following their 
dead general like an army on the march, The people joined 
them in crowds, swelling the enormous train more and 
more as it approached the capital. 

Nover had living general colebrated so grand a tri- 
umphal entry into Rome as the dead Sulla, Before him 
were carried more than two thousand golden crowns, the 
honorary gifts of niunicipalities, legions, and individual 
citizens. The funeral procession was formed by all the 
priests and priestesses, the senate, the magistrates in 
their official robes, the whole equestrian body, and by the 
entire army with gilt standards and silvered arms march- 
ing to the sound of warlike horns and trumpets, lastly by 
an endless concourse of citizens. What a variety of conflict- 
ing feelings must have animated these varied masses! The 
unfeigned sorrow of some, the admiration and gratitude 
of others, the awe and terror of those who could not fully 
realise that he was in truth dead who had passed by them 
like a terrible scourge, and of those who still dreaded his 
yelerans or entertained gloomy forebodings of new misfor- 


” tunes impending. The body was deposited on the platform 


Extended 
‘monraing 
of the 
Roman 
women, 


in the market-place, and the foremost orator of the time 
delivered the funeral speech, in place of the infunt son. 
Then senators took the body upon their shoulders and bore 
it to be burnt on the Field of Mars, where up to this time 
none but kings had been buried.' The legions moved round 
the funeral pile in military order, as if they wished that 
whilst the body of their adored leader was crumbling into 
ashes, his spirit should once more pass them in review.? 
No Roman had ever Lefore been buried like Sulla. Tt 
seemed as if the people had been determined to show him 
after his death the royal honours which whilst living he 
had refused. We read with astonishment that the Roman 
* According to Cicero (De Legibus i. 22) it was by the special ordersof Sulla 
that his body was burnt, lest his bones, like those of Marius, might be taken 
out of the grave and insulted. Wo can hardly think that Salla had any sich 
apprehension, and if he had, would it not have occurred to bim that his aches 


‘were as much exposed to desecration as his bones? 
* Appiau, Bell, Giz. i, 105, 108. 
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matrons, lavish in their demonstrations of sorrow, continued 
mourning for him a whole year, as their ancestors had 
done for Brutus, the founder of Roman liberty. Were 
these demonstrations genuine or feigned? Had these 
women forgotten their grief for the thousands of victims 
which the inexorable sacrificer had slaughtered, or did 
they make an empty show of feelings to which in their 
hearts they were strangers from wretched fear of Sulla’s 
satellites? It is not likely. We cannot think so meanly of 
the people of Rome. If they had been ever so much 
restrained by fear in theirexpressions of hatred to Sulla’s 
memory, surely their silence and their coldness would 
have been a sufficiently clear declaration of their real feel- 
ings, and no imaginable tyranny could have forced them to 
an enthusiasm which they never felt. We car only think 
that the terrible days of the civil war and the proscriptions 
were so far forgotten or forgiven that the feeling’ of 
admiration for Sulla’s greatness and of gratitude for the 
real benefits he had conferred prevailed. 

This feeling will probably prevail in the end. We 
should not be doing justice to the greatest man whom 
Rome had so far produced, if we were to make him per- 
sonally responsible for all the victims of that terrible 
conflict, in which he was the victorious leader of one con- 
tending party, but of which he was not the originator nor 
the only actor. Besides, one single human life sacrificed 
to the spirit of revenge, malice, or selfishness, weighs more 
heavily in the scale of morality than thousands sacrificed 
in a great cause the aim of which is the happiness of 
others. If Sulla had been actuated by a frantic, purpose- 
less thirst of blood, or if he had been the slave of vulgar 
ambition, he would justly deserve the detestation of man- 
kind. But of such an accusation he stands acquitted 
by the whole course of his life, and by the estimation of 


* Of course there must have boon exceptions. Pliny, in the passage quoted 
above (p. £48, 0.9), speaks oven of universal hatred (cum Sullam nemo ron 
oderit). ‘The same writer (Hist, Nat. xxii. 6) is loud in praise of Sertorine, 
and indireet!y condomns Sulla, 
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the vast majority of his fellow-citizens as expressed in the 
respect shown him after his death. 

In judging of Sulla’s character as displayed in his 
ruthless proscriptions we ought to avoid the mistake, too 
frequently made, of judging the past by the moral 
standard of the present time. To forgive one’s enemies 
is a Christian virtue, which we are not entitled to expect 
of a man whose moral code, like that of his age, was 
entirely different, and taught him to retaliate the evil he 
had received, to punish his enemies and if necessary to 
crush them. It is true he fell short in moral elevation of 
Julius Ceesar, who had in him something of the quality of 
mercy, and pardoned enemies whom he might have killed. 
But the magnanimity of Cesar was not appreciated by his 
contemporaries, and was requited with conspiracy and 
murder. Had he been more severe, he might have saved 
the Roman people from those terrible convulsions which 
were the immediate consequence of his assassination. 

But Sulla’s work too, we are told, like Cresar’s, was of 
short duration. His death, like Caesar's, was followed by 
new disorders in the state, and again blood was shed in 
torrents. This is true, and yet the inference drawn from 
the comparison is not correct. Both dictators, if they had 
lived long enough, would have been able to preserve peace 
and the institutions they had introduced. It was their 
premature death that gave the signal for new disorders. 
But whilst Sulla died a natural death which was not 
Drought on by his political measures, Cesar was. the 
victim of a reaction which he had indirectly caused by his 
leniency. If he had been more severe, it would have been 
better for him and for Rome. Sulla, whom Cesar is said 
to have looked upon as a tiro in polities, proved in the end 
to have been the wiser of the two, inasmuch as he took 
care that no conspirators should be able to raise their 
hands against him. 

It must be admitted that, after all, Sulla’sreform, even 
if he had lived much longer, could not have remained 
intact. The time had arrived when the old republican 
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institutions could last no longer. The transformation of a 


the state into a monarchy was inevitable. But itis mainly 
due to Sulla’s military and political genius, that the vast 
structure of the Roman empire was preserved from dis- 
memberment and decay, that it wasinternally consolidated. 
and strengthened, so that it could undergo without risk 
the process of transformation. Sulla was the last of the. 
great statesmen of Rome who. honestly and sincerely 
served the republic and endeavoured to uphold the re~ 
publican institutions, and he was.the first who in spite of 
personal wishes was. placed by the force of historical 
necessity in # position that made him in reality the 
monarch of Rome. 
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Apnena, plundered by L. Hortensiu 

(A as Sis Poe 
B08, besie lip Vii, 
17, 195 taken, 22, 140 

AcrEax, v. 203, 

‘Acuaan exiles in Italy, 

cgciitel toretarn, 30 
icuatan Teague, acquisition of Sparta, 
ung a alts 
‘Messenisns, 129; broken up by the 
Romans, 305 

AcuxaNs, policy with regard to Mnee- 
donia, “iii, 24; neutrality, 28, 38; 

congress at Sieyon, 44 ; alliance with 
Rome, 45; armistice with Nab 
Sparta, 46; war with Nabis, 71 
clare for Romo against Antiochus, 
1145 defence of Pergamum, 144 ; wid 
Rome in thind Macedonian war, 210, 
229 ; refuse reinforcements to Appius 
Claudius, 243; attitude before and 
during third Macedonian war, 262 5 
provcriptioa andezileof one thousand 
patriots, 265; iuterforence in quarrel 
between Athens and Oropus, 297 

Acuzvs, leader of slaves, ix. 427 

‘Acnala, condition aftor tho Perscan war, 
iii, 208 ; dioputs with Sparte, 203; 
‘war with Sparta, 309 

Acntx Iw, ¥. 117, m2 

‘Activa Glabrio, selectod by lot to take 
command against Antioelus, ii. 123; 
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forces the puss of Thermopylae, 125 ; 
harsh treatment, of Atolians, 128 

Aparenar, strugcle with Jugurtha, v. 
16 ff; murder, 21 

Anaramic, Roman colonies slong tho 
const, fi. 136 





Eons, P., iv. 272 

‘Hotees, curate, ereated, i. 393, ir. 141; 
religious functions, 142.3 

Boattas islands, battle, ii. 106 

‘Husax and Fuslan lew, ir. 308 

Burts Patus, 8., i, 412 
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Burs Stilo, L, v. 151 

Buatssa via, ii, 416 

Hana, hot dplay of wealth, iv. 223, 
n. 

Exarvs.L., censor of 164 n.c., iv. 38 

Aaaies, ML, pretor in Sicily 218 
B.Gy ih, 185, 

AExcics, M, embasy to Philip Vo 

0 

@uracs, M., campaign in Spain, iti 
401 ; militwry road, 416 

aunts Paalhs,L, consul 216 we, 3 











ASwiLies Batlle L consul 1682.0, ii, 
244; chanicter, 246, 261, n. 3; battle 
of Pydia, 249 ; treatment of Perseus, 
295, . 1; progress through Greece, 
281; plundering of Epirus, 283; return 
and triumph, 285; domestic aifiction, 
287 ; character, 289 ; wars in Spain, 
376; in Liguria, 420 

Aiuruivs Regillus, commander of fest, 

142, 143, 147, 149 
Bawrures 'Seaurus, ‘not bribed by Ju- 
tha, ¥.18,-n. 1; ambuseador, 20 ; 
judge, 37, 148 

Bowne, Legend offi. 3 

Bocorarive, worship introduced in 
Rome, i, 656 

Bonnrta, attacked by Talinua, vy. 200, 
202; taken, 204, 219; as capital of 
Tealians, 242, 244; obstinate sosiat 
ance, 356 





















Brovuaxs, ke Hi. 411; 
V. of Macedonia, 412; 
aguinat. Philip, ii 12; congress 


‘Nanpactns, 31 ;advance against Mace- 
eS: encenThesaly 8 teogh 
of contingent. in war againat Phi 
53, 8. 3,69, 62; diswoatented with 
terms of peace after second Maco- 
donian war, 69,71; urge Antiochus 
to war, 957 discontent with Rome, 
104; esiza Dometrias, 107; st Ther- 
mopyli, 125 ; subinission, 198 ; armi 
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stice granted by Romans, 132. 
mission demanded, 136 ; third armi~ 
tien, 1875 

168; peace 

avi avbdned, i 454 

“Rovian wars, i. 165,281 

‘Acatnoctas, tyrant. of Syracuse, i. 

‘Acer Puntieas, claimed by patricians, 
4, 177; ite occupation, 178; resump- 
tion by thestate, 178 ; tax for oceapa~ 
tion, 158; its legal treatment, 328 

Actos, slainmnt of ‘the Spartan 
throne, 

Aanantax aglation, §, 804, $11 

‘Aonaaian laws, of kings, i. 178, 234, 
n.2; of Sp. Cassius, 179; agitation 
for, 249, 256, 256, 251, 258; of Li- 
cinius, $14 ff of Curius, 4475: of 
Fiaminius, ii. 126; ‘Sempronian, iv. 
383 ff. ; gradual abolition, v. 9 

AqaicocroRe in Rome, i. 122, 059; in 
Ttaly, decay, iv, 188, 216; causes of 
depression, 364 f. 

ASRIGENTOM, conquered by Cartha- 
ginians, ii, 2; siege and capture by 
‘Romans, 46 ; surrendered to Romans, 
313 

Aaa, destruction of, i. 39 

‘Azaa‘on lake Fucinus colonised, i, 494 ; 
attacked by Tealians, v. 200 

Auaxovanug, tressun, v. 358 

‘Axcimiaves, Spartan exile, ili, 180 

Auaxateacs, Atolian captain, kills 
‘Nabi, iii 108 

Auaxaxpue of Epirus in Italy, i. 375, 
979 

Aunxanoun the Great, $. 600 

‘Azuta, battlo, i. 285 

‘Anaxaxcesof Romo with Sabollian moos 
in Samnite war, i. 864, 385 

Acuirmo foreign states, ti, 209 

‘Axim, Itelun—of Rome at the begin- 
ning of Hannibaie wag, i160, 183; 
attitude during Hannitalic war, 
255,286, 1715 military burdecs, i 
118; ignored by Roman annulists, if, 
53, 197, m2 

Atiosoouys, ii, 171; relations to 
Rome, v. 84, 85 

Anmaracia. siege, fi. 170 

‘Armmnones, defeated, v. 103 

‘Amvinports, ovacuated after battle of 
Pydna, fii. 264: eongress, 258, 282 

Ancrros, C., dafeated by the Boians, iii. 
410 

Aacrmanper, chief of Athamanians, iti 
30, 33, 43, 48, 103,124, 128, 169, 172 

Axaayta, defection ‘in second Semnite 

424; occupied by Pyrrhus, i, 
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“ » Tegend of, i. 49; his 
identity with ‘Numa, 447 = 








‘Axpaoermuvts, Macedonian commander 
in Corinth, defeated, ii. 60 

Annoy, Te, tramp rer Gent 

89 

Axwarists, Roman, character of i. 155, 
276,277, 393, 864, 400, 401, 404, 416, 
ANT, 420, 422, 435, 9. 2, 457, 460, 
$62, ii, 230, ¥. 41,15 in Sulla’s 

x, time, v, 114) 

‘Awnats, age of, 1. 15; of the pontifices, 
281; chameter of, 464, n. 2,4, 458, 
nm. 2, 496, ii, 72, 1; ignoring the 
services of allies, 132, 1. 2, i. 63; 
exiggerations, ii. 264; mendacity, 317, 

2yili, 89, 8.1, 57,01 

Avoccs, murderer’ of M. Antonius, v. 
331 

Axminuys, murder of, iv, 475 

Axniocucs Epiphanes, King of Syri 
his neutrality ia third Macedonian 
‘wat, iid, 239; crossed by Rome in his 
aggression on Egypt, 278 

Anmniocuies the Great, King of Syria, i 
10; hisneutrality secured, iii 20, 37 ; 
schemes, 81, 89} conquest of Egyp- 
tian possessions, 82; in Asi 
84, 85; allianoes, 89; nego 
with Rome, 89, 91; rupture with 
Rome, 96; plans fur the war, 97; 
Tanding in’ Greeve, 110; failure to 
gain Chalcis, 112; invasion of Thes- 
saly,116 ; winterqunsters im Chale’ 
117 ja Thermopyle, 124; prepara: 
tions for campaign, 159 ; attacks Pe: 
gamum, 114; pence negotiations, 144, 
140 ; defoated at Magnesia, 143 ; exes 
for ponco, 187; conditions of peace 
with Romo, 161 ss 

Asmirioy L, killod, v. 354 

Anni, colony of, newly organized, i, 
403 

Anroxtos and Valeria, consorship, v. 
172 

Axtonias, ML, accused of adultery, v. 
128; murder, $20 

Aoos, past, forced by Flami 
a2 

Areca, wifo of Nabis. if. 61, 2.3 

‘Avox0 of Delphi, offering of Voientine 
‘booty to, i249 ; first temple cedicated 
to Apollo in Rome, 260, ». 2 

Aroutoxavs, Rhodian admiral, ii. 145, 

Apovtostvs, slave leader, v. 139 

Appxat to the people, iv. 125; restric 

8 of appeal, 



















































Aveun rondand aqueduet, i 441 





APP 
Avrros Clandivs, ae also Clandive 
‘Apats Clanding, the decemvir, i. 195 
‘Apnws Clavdina. censor 312° me, 5. 
of citizens and senators, 
436; continuation of consorchip, 438 } 
pecch against: peace with Pyrmbus, 
520 
Appr Clandins Candax, cons. 264 3.0., 
‘military exploits in Sicily, ii. 40 
Aprivs Clandius, eensorof 169 a.., iv. 














Et 

Arps Claudius, military tribune, x, 
324 

Appius Claudius Pulcher, cons. 249, 
defeated at Dropana, ‘ii, 91; bis 
‘haughtiness and impiety, $3 

Appros Herdonius, the Subine, seizure 
‘of the capitol, i. 160 

Apronetan law do maiestate, v. 149 

Apputercs Saturninus, L. 











agrarian law, 151; violates ambus- 
sudors, 154; connexion with Marius, 
195, 168; and Glaucia, 163; murder, 
17 

APuLIANS, in alliance with Rome, 
404 

Apusrius, L., takes Antipetrea, ii, 29 

Aguaspuers, it, 301 

‘AQUA: Sextie, battle, v. 105 

Aguitata. colony founded. ifi, 192,417 

‘AQUILIUS, M’, iv. 436; pitsdown slave 
insurrection in Sicily, v. 146 

Aauinuus, M’, consul of 101 Bc, ex- 
Pedition wo Tegulate the affairs of 
‘Asin Minor, v. 257, 263; eapture, 
264 

Areavsi0, conjectural name of batile, v. 
95,» 

Ancrzcace, campaign in Greece, v. 2705 
besieged in Pireeas, 375 defeated at 
‘Cheerones, 285 ; second ‘compuign in 
Greece, 208; defeated at Orchomenos, 
204; mecting with Sulla, 298; con 
duct in second Mithridatio war, 423 

Anpra, Roman intervention, i. 228 jas- 
signmoat of land, 256 

Aseos, Spartan exile, ii. 180 

‘Anos, taken by Macedonians, iti 47 
handed over to Nabis, 51 ; delivered, 
i4 

Arnuen, colony, attacked by Gauls 

195 

Anronsezaxns, Numidian chief, iii, 321 

‘Avronsnzanes, King of Cappadocia, ¥. 
256 

Antsrtow, aeizate of Athens, v. 269 

‘Antero, Hannibal’senvoy, if 93 

‘Anistocramte government with the 
forms of ademoeracy, {, 450, 





i. 984, 
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AUR 
tyrant of Coma, i. 99 
Anistoxicus, pretender to the throae of 
Pergamum, iv. 433 ff 
encx, conditions connected with, 
49,9.1 
Arnot, character of Roman, iv. 107 
Anpnio endowed with’ citizenship 
‘withont.the franchina, i. 455 
Anmxrrom, attacked by Senonian Gauls, 
i, 476; interoel dissensions and sl- 
Viance with Rome, 437; rebellions 
disposition in Hamnibalie wer, ii. 37 
Arr, not favoured by national religion 
in Kome, i, 120; early works of art 
fictitious, 121 ; works of art accumu 
Ited in Rome, 662 ; alleged antiquity 
of native art, 563, n. 3, iv. 2975 
Roman appreciation of rt, 319 
Anvunat, relations to Rome, v. 84, 85 
Ascuuow, vietory of Pyrrhug, i. 525; 
outbreak of Social war, ¥. 198; siege, 
214; capture, 215 
‘Asetif0, sce Sempronius 
‘Asia, territorial arrangements after 
‘Syrian war, ii, 162 | Sempronian lew 
‘on regulation of province, ir. 464; 
province of, v. 245 
Aspexpus, naval battle, iii, 146 
‘Asrara, destroyed, it. 406 
‘Asriuny, story of, i 18 
‘AreL.a, panished for revolt, 
‘Avast, slave king, v. 142 
‘Aran, friendship with Rome, 
dispute with Acarmnians,” iii. 17 ; 
demonstrations: against Philip, 35; 
quarrel with Oropus, 296 ; blockaded 
By Sulla, +. 276; taken, 2795; trent~ 
ment, 293 
Acuims Regulus, BM, cons. 266 mc., 
Tictorious at sew in battleof Ecaomus, 
into Africa, ji. 06; defeat and 
17) 70; his’ mission to Romo 
‘and death, 78; origin of the story, 
80 
Arras, attacked by Flamininus, iii, 43 
Arcatus L, of Porgamum, iii. 13; at 
Athors, 19, 93; protected from 
“Antiochus, 37 
Arratos IT., brother of King Eumenes, 
tempted by Roman intriaues to be 
Gisloyal, ii. 274-277, iv. 431 
Arraton TIT, lant king of Pergamon, 
hhin bequest, iv. 400, £32 
Arniok, ravaged by Philip V.. iti. 27, 29 
‘Arcos Naevius, auger, i 
‘Avan, iv. 265 
Avawutes Orestes, Roman agent in 
Greece, iii. 305 
Avaxuits Scaurue, M,, defeat and death, 
vy. Of 
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aus 

Avsoxtan towns in second Samnite war, 
ial 

Avranrrus, Isader of mutinous Cartha- 
ginian mercenaries ii. 117 

Auxtuiarr troopsemployedby Romans, 
ih. 78, ¥. 98, 


Baccrawarts in Rome, iv. 272 
Brus ‘Tamphilus, preter, iii. 100, 
117, 119; defented by Insubrians, 417 
Bucoia, battle, ii. 979; second battle, 
401 
Banners, iv. 147 
- 301 
‘of Dardanians, 
Barras, the priest in Ror 
‘Betusans, war with Rome, 








Basrucas, 
Baro, chief. 





iii. 381 

‘Breeviarun, defeat of Pyrrhus, i, 682 

Brroriys Barras, T., orator, ¥.127,n. 3, 
151 

Brrarnta, v. 246 

Brrorrvs, king of Arverni, v. 85 


Brockapb-wenaxns, Roman, ii, 119 

Buosstva, the philosopher, iv. 379 

Boaxpino bridges used ‘in battle of 
‘Myler ii. 57 

Boccuvs, allisnes with Jugurtha, v. 
57; his poliey, 65, 69; embssry to 
Rome, 72; treachery to Jugurtha, 73 

Baoria, distarbances after second 
‘Macedonian war, ili, 63 ;on the side 
of Rome in third Macedonian war, 
212 

Boux Gavis defeated near the Vadi- 











‘monian lakeand at Populonia, i477 ; 
insurrection in 218.c., ii. 167 ; wars 
with Rome, iii, 410 ff. ; floally sub- 
ued, 415 

Bomucas, Jugurthe's agent, v, 31; 
treason and death, 62 


Bononta, colony established, iii, 416 

Boory, disposal of, iv. 161 

Bracaruvs, murder, ii, 63 

‘Burtowamis,chicftain of Sononian Gauls, 
4.476 

Baorrros Sara, campaign in Greeee, v. 
271, m1 

Baorus, the liberator, i. 85, 88 

Baoros, weSuniue 








‘Byses, Thracian king, iii. 204 

‘Bvziseren, allied with Antiochas, ii, 
89 

Bezarvow, aguinst Philip V., 





Cactutax and Didian law, v. 171 
Cactus Metellus, Ly killed in battle 
by Seonian Gauls. i. 476 
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car 

Cronus Meellus, 
‘Panormus, ii, 76; his afterlite ant 
‘funeral laudation, 78, 2. 2 

(Cxctiivs Metellas, 'P,, ‘pootifex maxi- 
ius, 126 

Gmcrtivs Metallus, Q., defeats Andris- 
cus, iff. 293; the Acheans, 310 

Cece Metellus, @, Numidieus, 
consul of 109 ne. command in 
Numidia, v, 38; baitie of the Muchul, 
435 at Zama, 98; wt Thala, 56 5 2e- 
ture to Romo and triumph. 64; cen 
sor in 102, 195; ceusorship, 153; 
banishment, 102; recalled, 170 

Oncturos Motellug Q. Pius, v.243; in 
civil war of Marians aud ‘Sullanians, 
926, 347, 363, 268 

Cuing, reduced end admitted to inferior 





rictorious at 




















Catiores, Q., trib. pleb., v. 170 
Carters, battle, ii. 217 
Caxszonuas, tho Achsean, 














839 
ph v. 6: 
sent to Numidia, 24; wccused by C. 
‘Mommins, 25 
Carponst0s| Piso, L., consul of 133 
BC, ir. 428 
Canaan, 





ginians, 

| Cantttus, see Furius 

Campana, lost in Soeial war, v. 203, 
205; recovered, 216 

Caweuxtay mutinoers in Rhegium pun- 
ished, i, 540. 

Carn, bute, Hi. 284; effect, 258, 
24 

Caxcueiax lew, 1211; effects, 312 

Caxuzmius, C. trib, pleb., x, 170 

Canostex, taken by Italians, ¥, 200 
besieged by Romans, 218 

Caprrat panishment, iv. 138 

Carr: Cassi, enlistment of, v. 63, 97, 
a2 

Carrapocia, v. 246; clnimed by nsigh- 
bouring potentates, 255 

Carsa, takon by Maries, r. 66 

Carus, i. 338 j factions, 339; applica 
tion to Rome for help against. Sam- 
nites, 389; provision mnde for the 
nobility, 373, n. 1; « Roman prefec- 
‘tara, 405, 409 ; conspiracy suppressed, 
410; attitude after baitle of Thea: 
menus, ji, 220 j revolt, 258; mensures 
for rocouquoting, 926; besieged 











INDEX. 


car 
by Romane, 331; takon ty Romans, 
340; treatment, 341 
Canweaoes, Athenian ambassador in 
Rome, iil, 297 
Canaixas, defeated, x. 357 
Canszoxs, colonised, 1. 455 
Carsia, Latin colony in Spain, iii, 373 
Canruace, treaties with Rome, i, 626; 
527; growth of 
‘empire, ji, 6; ita veaknoss, 8 ; trade 
sand warlike spirit, 8; dependencies, 
9, 12; constitation, 14 ; lange discre- 
tionary power entrusted to generals, 
16 ; senate, 18 ; people, 19; jurisdic: 
‘tion, 19 ; rolatichs to Rome on out 
‘breok of fist war, 85; strength com- 
‘pared with Rome, 38 ; resources at 
beginning of second war with Rome, 
152, 161; democratic reforms after 
first Panic war, 144; condition after 
‘second war with Rome, iit. 87, 93; 
third war with Rome, 320; patties, 
330; war with Masinisoy, 330 ; topo- 
graphy, 341 j oiege begun, 347; cap- 
Ture, 361 
Cauraoonax generals, ji, 114 
Cantuaciwians, attempt to anticipate 
Romans in ‘gaining possession of 
Tarentam in 272 2.6. i. $80 5 npirit 
‘of, fi. 217 ; send reinforcements to 
‘Haonibal, 374; operations in Sieily, 
‘208, 302 
Canrtisoo Nova, founded, ii. 147; eap- 
canted oy Sepia, 360 
‘aavitivs, Sp., proposal for olocting 
Latinsinto Romen somnto, ii, 997; frst 
worded instanco of divorso, iv. 220 5 
for reception of Latin sona~ 





























proposs 
tors, 915 

Castnvom, siege of, ii 
‘20: 





265; retaki 








Casstan Iw, iv. 340 
Cassros, C,, consul 171 nc, attempt 
invade Macedonia through Illyria, 








Cassivs. L., pretor, mission to Jugurtha, 
¥, 26; consul of 107 B.c., defeated, 
9 

Castes, L., judge in trial of Vestal, 

Pe 
rassivs, J, preetor in eampeigm agai 
‘Mithridates, v. 258, 268 

Casares, Spurite, author of leagus with 
the Lating,j. 153; agrarian law, 175, 
178; his death, 181 

Castor and Pollux, i. 89; worship 
introduced, 554 
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cua 
Casrava, colory established. i. 477 
Cariuina, ace Sorgi 





Garo, ae Porcins 

Carours, see Lutatius 

Caves, Spanish town, iii, 385 

Cavprix, battle in the pass of, i, 394, 
395, m. 1; treaty of peuee, 396: 
effects of, 402 

Cavatny, reformed, i, 244; organiza- 
tion, iv. 103 

Crexsons, creation of office, i, 22: 
limitation of period of office, 224, 
432, 436 

















Cexsonsitie, opened to plebeians, i372; 
Mhenciol ateen Wir el; coe 
trol of morals, 241 ; in abeyance after 





Sulla’ reform, v. 396, 410 
Cnwranres, defeat, fi, 210 
Omeruscvieat, court, iv. 123, 2. 8 
Gremmontat law and morality, i. 056 
Cuaeoms, battle, v. 285 
Onatots, surprised by Homans, ii. 2; 
importanes, 67 ; attempted by Ato- 
linas, 107; by Antioelus, 112; exp- 
tured by Antiochus, 115; treatment 
by Romans, 220, v. 270, 282 
Cuawors, Bpirote chief ii. 42, 221 
Cras, absence of taste for, iv. 290 
Gusios, battle, iii, 145 treatment by 
Mithridates, v. 291 
Cumowices of familien, i. 674 
Oneoss, their nntionslity, v. 67; ad- 
vanes on Italy, 91; invasion of Gaal, 
91; defeat at Vercolle, v. 109 
Canna forest crossed by Fabius 
Meximus 810 2.¢, i. 418 
Onsonexaros, story of, . 168, 217 
Crema, chamoter of, i. 507; embusoy 
to Romo, 520 ; time of death, 538 
Onna, consul of 87 mo, ¥. 241; 
mensares aftor Sulla's departure, 314} 
expulsion from Rorac, 315; patron 
age of Italians, $16: march upon 
ome, 317, $28,829, 838; marder,341 
Cros, attacked by Philip V,, ii. 12 
Crata, eapital of Numidia, v.12, 18, 
besieged and tuken by Jugurtha, 



































Crrmexs, reception of now, by Appius 
Claudius, i, 433; restricted to tour 
sity antes 4965 without che mffruge, 
iv. 31 

Crvitates federate, iv, 198, 207 ; im- 
munes, 199, 207 

Cravprar family, 1,431 

Crauores, see also Appius A 

Craupivs, Appius, war with Salassiaas, 
iii, 428; triumph, 424 

Cravorrs, Appius, censor of 169 10., 
iv. 38 
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ou 

Cravpivs Ceudes, consul 264 nc oc- 
eupation of Messana, ii. 39 

Cravpies Cento, campaign against Por- 
‘cus, iii, 226, 228, 248 

Cusvotes Marcellus, ML, i. 242; oceu- 
‘pies Nola, 263 ; throv tims victorious 
over Hannibal at Nola, 263, 275,n. 1, 
301; operations against ‘Syracuse, 
209, 805; captare of Syracuse, 310; 
358, 360; pretended victories, 367, 
a, 15 death, 871; character, 871 ; 
family fetions, 374 

Crtoois Marcellus, M., treaty with 

383 ; defented by Insu- 
















Cravpres Nero, C., consul, 207 2. 
331, 347, 388 ; march to meet Hi 
drubal, 387, 388 ; victory on Metau- 
rus, $89; triumph, 393 

C1aunws Puleher, App., father-in-law, 
of Ti. Gracchus, iv. $82, 400, 411 








Cravbivs Quadrigarius, anvalist, i. 277 
Gucerriug, Lueanian officer, v. 144, m1 


Cures, i, 199, 110, . 1; relation to 
patrons, 110, 111 

Croaca Maxima, i. 74 

Groeuta i. 88 

Coston, battle in civil var, v. 967, 359 

Contin gate, battle, v. 36 

Covontes of regal period all fictitious, 
i, 284, n. 2; alleged rovolts of, 402; 
Roman and Greek, 413; twelve re- 
fuse service, i, 363 ; of Romans and 
of Latins, iv. 184; of Sulla, x. 393 

Com, reduction of standard, Hi, 105 

‘Gomiria of curies, centuries, and tribes 
independent of ench other, 1. $20,7.1 

Comma, eonturiata, i. 63, 69 in the re- 
public, 198; reform’ according to 
Niebubr, iv. 13; to Huschke, 14; to 
Pontagathus, 18; date of rote 
Jeaseaed indluonce, 20; or 
military, i. 118, 114, 125 
ican times, 





















5 their popular ji 

diction, 204,205 ; formalomnipotence 
since 987 wc, 4495 incrneing 

tance, iv. 22; incorporation of 

few citizang 27,20, 88,84) roluced 
by Salla, 7. 412 

Cossunxranct pontificum, augurum, 5. 
282 

Conegranm Servi Tall 
city, iv Nw. 3 
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con 

Cosnernen, i. 660 

Commancrow, restricted in land, iv. 
187, 371 

Conasisoaniar, <iffcultieo, ii, 292 

Coxaronrom of patricions end pleboian 
4.210 








100; ancient, 

right of, i. 175 

Consuran tribu 

Consvrs, office, 4.128, 133, i 
‘shernate command, ii. 281 ; military 
Gatiea, iv. 100; "independence of 
senate in financial matters, 164, 
na 

Contionts, iv. 40 











seized by Ilyriané 
Conrivrvm, change into Italics, v. 196 
ConinrHt, meeting of Achrean congress, 
|. 805, 308; destruction, 313 
ContoLawvs, legend of 
Conn, emancipated by Sulla, v. 398 
Conyszz0s Barlutas, L., cons. 298 w.c. 












brians, i 

Conxestavs Ginna, sce Cinna 

Convetios Cossus, A, congueror of 
Fides, i. 238 

Comnsaavs Dolabells, P. exterminates 
the Senonian. Gauls, i. 47 

Cosxmiivs Lentulus,” P., opponent of 
Gracehus, ¥. 7, 1 

Conneii0s Meruls, consul 193 ne., de- 
feated by Gauls ii $14 

Connizvs Merals, L., elected consul 
in place of Cinna, v. 316; resignation, 
328; death, 333, 

Conxesavs Scipio Amilisnus Africanus 
Minor Numaatinus, ses Scipio Emi 
iisous 

Conxaiivs Scipio, Cn., operations in 
Spain, ii. 193,'226,'227, 268, 275, 
B14, m. 2, 316 

Coxxeztvs Scipio, L., consul 269 B.c., 
‘expedition to Corsica and Sardini 

62 ; epitaph, 63 
Connarivs Scipio, L, consul 833... v. 
nogotiaticas with Sullo, 375, 

















| Constr Scipio, P., consul 218 n.c., 

sent to intoreept Hannibal, fi. 1683 
repulsed nt. the Ticinvs, 180; move- 
mente on the Trobin, 182; defeat on 
‘Trebis, 188; operationsin Spain, 227 ; 
victorious in Spain, 268, 275, S14, 
m2 defeat: and death, 316 











cor 

Connezivs Scipio, P, Africanus, son of 
‘Lucius, first appesranes in public life, 
ii. 239, 347, $49; character, 360 
capture of New Carthage, 342 ; battle 
‘of Bacula, 379 ; his conquests exegge- 
rated, 897 ; personal dominion, 398 ; 
Felations win Masinissa and Syphax, 
401; games at New Carthage, 404; 
illness and mutiny of troops, 405 ; 
return to Rome after covquest. of 
Spain, 414; project of invading 
‘Africa, 419; embarkation at Lily- 
dseum, 427 ; plan of eampsign, 430, 
1, 431; siege of Utien, 430 ; sur- 
rise of hostile camp, 434; victory, 
135; naval defeat, 487 ; negotiations 
for peace, 438; triumph, 457 ; legate 
to his brother Lucius, ii. 136; his 
son made pritoaer of war, 150; sick 

151; advice to Antiochus, 152 5 
injustice to Onethage, 523; prosecu- 
tion of, iv. 980 ; oxilo and death, 332 ; 
character, 333, 

Convensus Scipio Asiaticus, L., olectod 
consul for war with Antiochus, if 
196; march to Hellespont, 187; proso- 
ution, iv. 828 

Conmunivs Seipio Asina, Cn., captured 
by Carthaginians, ii, 65; capture of 
Panormus, 73. 

Consens Seip 
‘tho Boians, ii 

Connenros Seipi 
foreign policy, 
row conjeents) 227, i. 359 mT 

Convauto8 Scipio Nasica, P. Sempio, 

~ leads the attack on Tiberius Cracchus, 
iv. 406; his mission to Asia, v. 7, 
Eat 

Conxauius Sulla, L. s¢e Sulla 

Conx-taw of 0. Gracchus, iv. 451 

Conx-suretr in Rome, iv. 160 

Conoxea pinished for sympathy with 
“Antiochus, ii, 126 

Consica taken from Carthage, ii. 122; 
during Hannibalic war, 269; a8 
province, iv, 206 

Conrcvs, battle, iii 134 

Cosconrcs, Roman general, v. 218, 

‘Cuxpreucrry, bistorical, examined, i. 15 

Cazwoxa, colony, ii. 136 ; alter battle 
‘on Trobis, 192; attacked by Gauls, 
iii, 411 

Cents, condition, ii, 11; surrender of 
‘Roman prisoners of war, 163 

Cenemat law organized by Sulla, ¥. 
a6 

Ceroraus, Athonian ambassador in 
‘Rome, iii, 297; captain of Achean 
league, 397 
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mr 

Ceorox taken by Romans, i. 631 
volt, ii, 272 

Conia, i. 67, 113 

Comics Dentatus, IC, bis agrarian law, 
5, 447 ; consul 280 B.0,, 472 

Crpate, worship introduced, iv. 271 

Cenoscerirace, battle, iti, 64 











Daraarta, conquest, 

Damastrrbs, iti, 201 

Damoceiros, Achaan general, juvades 
Laconia, iit. 308 a 

Danpanrans, in allianes with Rom¥y iti. 
30 

Dexr, law of, i. 828, 444, v. 222 ; cause 
‘of constant indebtedness of plelieians, 
824; abolition of debt, 825, 











Dexrous assisted by the State, 1. 343 
Decemvins, i. 188 
Dec1anvs, 0, condemned, v. 169 





Duervs Magivs of Capua, ii. 200 

Deciws Mus, P., courul of 340 nc, his 
self.devetion, i. 260 

Decros Mus, P., cons. 296, eclf-derotion 
a Sontinum. i 406 

Deerws Mus, P., cone, 279 v.c. 
dovotion in battle of Asculum i, 526 

Decrvs, Q., trib. pl, prosecutor of L. 
‘Opimius, v. 5 

Deros, maces free port, iii, 272 

Dexrut, oracle consulted by Terquin, i. 
75 

Deweranas, importance, fii. 67 ; taken 
bby Philip, 191; besiaged, 236, r, 270, 
82 

‘Dewerarvs of Pharos, i. 138, 139, 141; 
‘instigates Philip of Macedonia towne 
with Rome, 277 

Deweraivs, son of Philip, iii, 109; 
favourite at Rome, 190,191; murder, 
198 

Dexoverres, Btolian en 4.127 

298 ; el f magistrate 

of the Achean leagua, 303, 311 

Draws, tompls on Aventine.i, 69, 103 

Dicxancans,oftnr unter Filip V. of 

1 

Dreraronsur, i. 132, iv. 85,118 

Dixocearss, Messeniaa’ statesman,’ 
183 

Dreowess, Athenian ambasador in 
Rome, iii. 297 

Drowzsiusthe elder, tyrant of Syracuse, 
i, 25; wars with’ Carthage and the 
Greek colonies in Italy, 26 

‘Diopuaxes, Achwan capiaia, ili, 177; 
iv. 979, 407 

Drvive law preceding human, iv, 128 

Divorce, antiquity of, iv. 229 

























402 


pow 

Donrriax low, ¥, 120 

Domsrivs Ahenoba:bus, On., victorious 
in Gaul, v. 84 ; defeated by Pompeius, 
370 

Dowrrroe, Cn.. military adviser of L. 
Scipio, ii, 168 

Donrisvs, general of Mithridates, v, 
203 

Dnata, {. 840; iv. 298 

Dawrawa, founded, ii, 60; battle, 91 

Drows, see Livivs 

Dorros, C., cons. 260 n.c, first naval 
victory, i. 58 

Dononres, trib. pleb., v. 172 

Denvre! sacris faciundis, increased 
from two to tea, j. 383 

Dooxvrnr navales, i. 412 

















‘Eczirse of the moon, 

by Sulpicius Galba, 
Eovons, battle, ii. 65 
tent under Ptolemies, iii. 7; 


68 Bc, foretold 
249 









Exuins, on the side of Antiochus, iii 
116 ; enter Achaenn lengue, 129 
Euncrios of general. by. Cnrthaginian 
army, ji. 148, m. 1; of magistrates, 
ificalties and abuses, iv. 90 
uarnawts used in war, i. 616, 535, 
11.47, 70, . 2, 16, 77, ii, 280; aot 
found in’ Afniea north of the 
desert, i, 452, m. 2; Indian and 
‘Aftican, ii, 154, 1553 employed. by 
Romans in Gaul,y. 89 
Exmissrms, frequent in international 
relations ii, 92 
Exrroma, csimed by Masiniss, 
321 
Enna, gained and lost by Carthaginians, 
Gira. 2; maroere of inhabitants 
Romon gocsinom, 803 
Madaes Hoeteneon by. atiocae, 
‘84; port of, 156, n. 1; resistance to 
Mithridates, v. 292 
Ente pootry, wanting im Rome, 5. 119 
Errpasnwvs,attacked by Miyriaa piratee, 
ii 188 
Erna, condition of. 502; in_ revolt, 
221; plundered by Emilius 
Poullus, 288 
Erorrxovs heroes, i. 17 
Egorsrmas order iv, 955; relation to 
‘enntorial onder, 387; constituted by 
Graschas, 458; discharge of jodie 
cial dution, 462 
Racreros, tub. pleb,, v. 164 
Reve. destroyed by Hamilear. fi. 60 
Esurnia, relations with Rome after 
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INDEX. 


FAB 
Gallic invasion, i. 414; renewal of 
ar with Rome, 415; discontent in 
Hannibalic war, ii. 376; treatment 
dy Sulla, y, 308) 

‘Exavecans, i. 81; relation to Latin 











art, 121,122; decline of, 171; wars, 
286; not hostile to Rome i 
Samnite wax, 487; their natural 
yoliy, 46h, 4680. 2,477, 512,15 

cay of bi nit, 481 

Bona, Rind an acini 148, 147 
‘ues, Pergamenian envoy, iv. 431 

evar of Paiute alld wah 
‘Rome, policy, 93, 169, 
160; s by peace with Antio- 
chus, 162; unpopularity in Greece, 
197; charges against, Perseus, 199 
alleged attempt against his life, 200 
his auxiliaries. 209, 219, 229, 235 : 
negotiations with Perseus, 237; hum- 
ed after war with Porseus, 272, 

Euwvs, leader of slaves, iv. 426 

‘Exuy, iv. 130 


















Fam, family chronicles of 171, 416; 
their numbers, 173 ; their war w 
Voi, Ide Beat agains Gaule at 
Clusium, 264 

Fasres Buteo, MM. 













painter, i. 581 

0s Hadrianus, preetor of Aftiea, v. 

369 

‘Fasrvs Labeo, expedition to Crete, iii, 
163 

Fanius Maximus Gurges, cons) 292 
nic, defeated, i. 471 

Fans Meximas Zmiliaaus, campaign 
in Spa 

Fanos Maximus Allebrogicus, consul 
121 mc, vietorious in Gaul, ¥. 85 

Fanos Moximus Rallianus, Q., mag. 
6. 825 nc., 4, 989, 693; dictator 
815 mc., 407); cons. B10 3.6, his. ex 
ploits in Etruria, 416; bis. mogoani- 
mity, 418; victories, 110; takes 
Ruceria, 422; alleged victory over 
‘Marsiuns, (22; and Umbrians, 423 ; 
‘ith consulship 295 a0, 4645 con 
sorship, ie, 29 

Fasres Maximus, 
rated by people, fi, 312, 213; tncties, 
219, 291, 224; diamtisfaction at 
Rome, 222; firmness. 249 

Fanics Maximus Servilianns, campaign 
in Spain, if, $91 




























dictator nomi: 
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FAB 
‘Fanwos Pletor, oldest anvalist i 2775 
is narrative of battle of Telamon, 
ii, 198, 0, 2 
‘Fawearania, placed under Roman pro- 
‘ection, 5. 374 
anus, 0., victorious a Lacanie, 
"483; coubntey to Pyrrbue, 624 
Fanves Atellana, i, 670 
Faun, destruction, i. 128 
Pasay, i112, ix. 253 
Fass “Annals, source of historic 
narrative, i. 470, 106, 278, ii, 78, 
m2, iw. 318; menducity, ili, 249, 
me 
Fanny vanity, i 459, 
63 
‘Fanscens of public revenue, iv, 167 
Fastr Capitolini, mendacity, i. 428, 469, 
i. 43, 2. 2, 64. 75, 
Favewra, battle, 6. 358 
Feoanxta’ Hispala, iv. 272 
Fescunnmen verses, 1.570 
Fesrivare publie, at Rome, i. 12 
‘plied, ii 473 Cooma 
‘Fipen €, wars with, 1.25 ; relations with 
Rote, 286 
Frouvmis, tattle, ¥. 359 
Foaoat, see Flavius 
Finances, i. 136, iv. 47, 149 #8; con- 
trolled by the senate, 164 
Fixanciat difficulties ' in Hannitalie 
‘war, fi, 288 ; distress, 362 
Fines, iv. 137; application of, 164 
‘Feascistan road, 1h, 127 
Franrenios, sce Quineti A 
‘Feawmes, C,, his egrarian lew, ii. 126; 
his cord, 127; war with Insulrians, 
134; chief of popular party, 195; 
lcied consul, 408; denoertic por 
icy, iv, 26, 885 effect of his policy, 
30 
Feavies, Cn, eurule wdile 304 0, i. 
440; publication of formule and 
egal calendar, 446 
Feavivs Fimbria, C., campaign aguinst 
“Mithridates, v. 502; outrages, 30¢; 
‘death, 306 ; im eivil war of Marians 
aad Sullanians, 825, 329 
Fixer, Romag, first mentioned, i, 421 ; 
ilding of the frst fleet, ii, 62; of 
‘Carthage, why not superior to that of 
the Romans, 4 
Fasnus aequam, iv. 181, 9.1 
Fonncias of pretors, iv. 121 
Fonsicattox in Rome, iv. 237 
Fournrscna, groat number of, in Italy, 
452 
Fraxoisn, Roman, conferred on now 
‘citizens by Appitw Claudius, i. 483; 
igivoa by Marhus to Italian soldiers, 
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463 
cunt 

¥. 156, 2. 3; ite value after the ex- 

tension of Roman dowinion, 396 f, 

Frenoste, enrclled as soldiers, ii. 214 ; 
admission to the tribes, i. 23, 35, 36 

Francie, colonised, i. 974; conquered 
Uy Somniter, 403 ; retaken by Romans 
419; rovolt, iv. 421, 442 

‘Fromentants lex of C0. Gracsbus, iv. 
481 

Favwneanix laws, iv. 160 

Fnvaino, pusishod for revolt, i. 455 

Feuviwe Contumslus, Cx., dofested Ly 
‘Haanibal, ii. 359 

Fexvivs Currus, L., of Tuseulam, con- 
sul 522 mc, 5. 308 

Fotvios Flactus, Co, defeated at Her 
ones, ii. 330 

Forvins Flacens, M, triumrir ngr. ass, 
fv. 413 ; consulship, 420 ; death, 476; 
conquests in Gaul, ¥, 83 

Fuxwits Flaccns, Q.,conquerorof Cxpun, 

i. B31, 341 

Furvits Nobilior,Q., campaign in Spain, 
ii, 382 

Fouvros and Le 

‘Font, punishe 

Fowmeats, i 578 




















dus, censors, iv. 36 
for revelt, i. 374 





1 
316, 321; exploite after the Gallic 
invasion, 1. 290 


Buns, My un 
Conomaninns, iii, 202, n, 2 
Fons Purpurso, L, relieves Cremona, 
iii, 411; defeats Boinns, 415 
Furivs, P,, trib, pleb., v. 170 





Gawn, botrayed by 3. Tarquinius, i. 72 

GABLNIAN law, iv. 840 

Gannaus, A, Sulla’ logate, v. 426 

Gapes, Phenician colony, ii, 14, 149; 
gained by Romans, 407 

GaLarians, sottlement in Asia, ii, 165 5 
encouraged to hamse Pergamur, 273 

Gavia Braceata, formation of province, 
7. 60 

Gatzic inroads repeated, i, 298; con- 
‘isting accounts of Polybius and the 
Romen annaliste, 209 

Gatti invasion, ravages of, oxagge- 
rated, i. 302 

Gazuie merconarice, i, 127, m. 4 

Gaze tribes settled in Italy, 
their movements, 127 

Gauas, nutionl, | 660; expeuditere 
‘on, 1543 public, 280, 
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cau 

Gavrist ransom, i, 272, 274, m. 2 

Gaus, invasion of Italy, i. 263 ; eoll- 
sion with Romo, 264; sieze of Capitol, 
268; fables, 274; defent, 2695 re 
treat, 272; effect of inroad, 276; 
deep-rooted fear of them, 456, 
464, n. 3; they act, in concert with 











Semnites, 463; attack Arretium, 
476; quiet during first Punic war, i. 
123; move upon Rome, 225 3.0, 


129; in alliance with’ Carthage, 
162! sttitude on arrival of Haanibel 
in Italy, 182, 191; they renew the 
war in Northern Italy, ii, 410 

Gecisus Eoxatios, Samnite general, i, 
463 

Groves, j. 112, 118 

Geers, king’ of Iyria, ii, 206, 224, 
227,241 ; wlliance with Perseus, 242; 
defeated, 247 

Genvcian iaw against taking interest, 
4, 845, 047 

Guoonariy, ignorance and inxccurncy 
in, shown by ancient writers, ji 
173, 222; in particular by Livy, 336, 
m2 

GtaotaTons, ir. 200 

‘Sons, Roman conception of, i. 

‘Gonowvs of Cappadocia, ¥. 

‘Gnaconvs, sce Semproniue 

Guzrce, independence proclaimed by 
Flamininas, iif. 88 ; discontent. with 
Romo, 98, 102; federal institutions, 
105; condition’ between second and 
third Macedonian war, 198, 




















Roman settlement. after de 
traction of Corinth, 316; condi- 
‘tion under Roman government, ¥. 
269 

Gaeex towns in Italy ovenpied by Ro- 
‘man gerrisons, 483; their condition, 
582, 519 ; deitiogin Rome, 553 ; cities 
join Hannibal, ii, 326 seater con. 
ition under Philip V. longue 
against Philip, 13; at de towards 
‘Macedonia, 24; towns in Asia, utti- 
tude in Syrian war, 132, 140, 160; 
thetors in Rome, 297; influence on 
Romans, iv. 226; deities in Rome, 
256 ; philosophy, 267; learning dis- 
liked in Rome, v. 136 

Gauxxs, probable period when the Latin 
‘name’to designate the people of Hel- 
Jas was derived from the Graikoi of 
Epiras, i, 380, m1; in Touly and 
Sily, 876. 488; joy at being de- 
livered by Rome from Illyrian pirates, 
fi, 140; altered feelings with rogar 
to Rome after their liberation, 
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TAY 
197 5 their politcal incapacity 
17 

Gurcssi, son of Masinissa, ii. 350 





Grrmmum, taken, iii, 73;'attacked by 
Nabi, 100 


Hapor, relations to Rome, ¥. 8¢ 

Hactarros sacked, ili 219 

Hamivcar the ekier, Carthaginian ge- 
ner. i. 69 

Hamitcar Baress, his mode of warfare 
fi, 100; seizure and fortification of 
Mount Eirets, 101 ; of Mount Eryx, 
102; vietorious in’ war with meme: 
naries, 118; favourable to-democratic 
reforms, 144; chief in the state, 145 

Hamavcan, continaesthe warin Northern 
Tealy iter departure of Carthagi- 
nians, HH. 411 

Haxnna., the embodiment of national 
apirit of Carthage, ii. 147; motives 
for war with Rome, 149 ; youth, 162; 
preparations for war with Rome, 154 ; 
stacks Siguntum, 154; provision 
for the defence of Africa and Spain, 





Tai; tach from Now On 
at) peo of the Alps, 177) Oo 
dition of hie army aftr croasing tho 
Alpe, 177; encvedtor with B. Scipio 
‘on the tank of Tisinus, 180; passage 
ct Trebin,1BL; battle of Trobe, 3 

treatment of ‘prions, 101," 209 
march through Etruria, 202; victor} 
Gf Thrasymeous, 207; of Onan, 
984; adoption of Roman arms, 218 | 
alleged cruclty, 215, 221, m1, 251, 
atta 1 dlipinition to taeke pene 
after battle of Canne, 240; position 
after baltls of Canma, 244, 257, 267 
motives for not marching upon Rome, 
253; overtures to Roman allies, 
255; occupation of Cepia and other 
towns, 256, 260, 264; siege of Casi 
linum, 26: Tealian allies, 267, 
congusts in Southern Italy, 272 
‘winter quagtars in Gnpus, 272. alli= 
ance with Philipof Macedonia, 277 ;re- 
pulsedat Nola, 263, 275, n.1, 201 re- 
Fewed activity in. 212 we S18; gana 
Tarentum, 323; defents Fulvius 330 : 
attempts tordigye Cupan, 833: mareh 
upon Roms, 335; position after the 
fall of Capua, 358; yfter full of 

rontium, 369; movements in 207 n.c 
580; after battle on Metauruss 3 

after loss of Spain, 417 ; relations 
‘With Mnowdoog 441; just came 
Paigns in Italy, 442; recall to Africa, 
444; battle of Zama, 449; his 










































AN 
alleged eruclty, 448; i 
after peace with Rome, iii. 87; with 
Antiochus, 88, 111; in Ephesus, 93 ; 
alleged interview with Spin, 94, . 
employed by Antiochus, 111; naval 
battle et Aspendus, 145; his death, 
186 

Haxxmanie war, effects in Italy, 
370. 

Hanno, leader of aristocratic party in 
Carthage, ii. 144 

Honracvs, Macedonian ambassador, iii. 
200 

Hanwsetcns, iv. 267 

Hasnevsax, Hannibal's broth 
‘Spain, i. 268; defeat, 268 

Haspacear, Hannibal's brother-in-law, 
ii, 146; extension of Carthaginian 
possessions in Spain, 147; march 
from Spain to Italy, 380; through 
Gaul, 385 

‘Hasprvsat, Gisgo’s son, fi. 482, 446 

‘Haspavear, last defender of Carthage, 
fii, 365,-2. 1 

Harnta, colony established, i. 477 

Hutvia, killed by lightning, ¥. 120 

Hunactxa, batile, i616 ; surrender to 
Rome, ¥. 631 

‘Hwnacéa, in Thessoly, iif. 124 

Hexacupss, Macedonian admiral, ii. 
32, 37 

‘Hustactpns envoy of Antiochus, iii. 150 

Hencotes, worship of, adopted by the 
stare, i. BOS 

Hanroea, bnttle, si. $30, 359 

Hunsmax Promentory, battle 

Hunmicans, join league of Tatine and 
‘Romans, 1.164 ; decay, 233; reduced, 
358 nc, 208; defection im accond 
Samnite war, 424; subjection, 425 

Hiannas, king of Numidia, v. 870 

Hrewpsat, v. 15 

Hrewrsat, treatment of the younger 
‘Marius, v. 322; restored, 370 

Hreno of Syracuse, designs on Messana, 

alliance with Carthaginian 

with Romans, 42; renewal of 
‘Manco with Rome 08; aids Cxr- 
thagein mercenary war, 119; services 
in Hannibalie war, 183, 184,200. 226, 
270; death, 280; character of his 
yelzn 281; musstere of his family, 

6 

Hirxoxrwes of Symeuse, grandson of 
iero, ii. 292 ; killed, 295, 

Hers, defaat of Carthaginians, ii. 23, 
24,002 

Hirro Zanrrus, faithful to Carthage im 
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mA 

Hrsronrcar. documents, antiquity of, 
i, 277; preserved by private Families, 
279, n. 1, 283 

‘Hrsronicat records, i. 673 

‘Hoar and Curiati, legond of, i. 36 

Hoxrmstax laws, i 448. 

Hoxtexarcs, L., eomnander of feet. ii, 
222; ill-treatment of Abdora, 223 
Hoxtesaus, L., offer under Sulla, v. 

284, 287, 288, 

Poses, charged with poisoning, ir. 
Hostruvs Mancinus, A., consul 170 
hor campaign in Mhesealy, i, 228 

‘Hosrius Mancinus, C., defeated by 

‘Numantinos, iit. 399 

Hostnurcs Mancinus, L., rosued by 
‘Scipio from dangerous position before 
Carthage, ii, 303; his lying self 
pruiso, 354, m. 2 

‘Homan sacrifices at Rome, ii.247,¥, 138 

Brean, ii, 124; massacre, 198 








Iaera, battle, fi, 258 

Luvs, reception of Roman army, 
158; sacked by Fimbria, v. 30% 

Iuuirvwet, baitle, ii, 270 ; taken, 405 

Litre, settlement afer third Mace= 
donian war, iii. 260 

Tuvrunan pirates, ii, 186, 187, 138 

Touran war, first, ii, 150; terms of 
‘peace, 140; "second war, 141 

Inaows, wanting ia older Rowan xeli~ 
gion, i, 119 

Tnrzacinenst of magistrates, iy. 80 

Inrsniox in edminictration of jastice, 
iv. 7 

Tnrarmr, formation, iv. 106 

Tuserrtions, i, 288; thoir val 

Insemnians, war 293 m0. 
defeat M, Claudius Marcellus, iit 
418 

Inrercesston, tribunician, iv. 171; v. 
149, », 3, 170, 

Termn, battle, ff. 275 

Tereavrans in the army, iv. 

Isrmtans, war with Romans, iii. 417 

Trautn allies, condition, iv. 185 ; mi 
tary burdens, 190; oppression, 19: 
discontent, 194 

Traian merchants in Cita, v. 21; 
‘Vaga, 43, m1; in Utica, 48, m3 

TrautaNsin alkance with Rome, 1.453: 
under Roman supremacy. #41, 54 
not all conquered by arms, iv, 180: 
grievances, 372; relations with M. 
Livius Drusus,’ v. 180; divisions 
‘among them, 181 ; ‘apocryphal oath, 







































war of mercenaries, ii. 117; revolt, | 186; interests binding them to Rome, 
118 191; causes of alienation, 192 
vor. v. HE 
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ma 
Iracica, capital of revolted allies, v. 
196 
Tracy, devastation in second Punie war, 
‘471; population at beginning of 
‘Hannibalic war, 160 





Topscirsvs, Italian loader at Ascntum, 
MS 

upterat. law of ©. Gracchus, iv. 458 

Teguera youth, 6-43 sepium, of 
Cinta, 21 treaty of pasco with Cal- 
pumius Bestia, 25; summoned to 
Rome, 27; treaty of peace with A. 
Albinns, 85, m. 3 treaty of peace with 
Metellus, 50; betrayed, 73; charec- 
ter, 77 

Foouknimne war, v.12 ff ; character, 76 

Tourax law on franchise of the Latin 
allies, v, 212 

Toutes Cwsar, L,, consul of 90 2.0,.¥. 
201, 202, 203, 204; law on franchise 
of Latin allies, 212 

Sores Cesar, S., Homan envoy inGrece, 








Jonton se also Bras 

Josivs’ Brutus, D., campaign in Spain, 
iii, 408 

Joxrve Brutus Damasippus, pretor 62 
Bc, ¥. B54, 36D 

Toxtus Bera, M,, dictator, i. 

Joxtos Pullus,'L., eons, 249, loses 
flest, ii 9 ; his exploits, 96 

Junrvs Silaoue, M,, consul of 109 xc., 
defeated by Cimbri, v. 92 

Soxowza, Roman colony on 
thage, iv. 406, 473, 474 

Torimue Latiaris, temple of, i, 4 ; Capi- 
tolinas, temple, 03, 58, 1 

‘Jouusvictiox of the’ people, iv. 125; 
imitation, 181 ; defects, 238 

Sosrics, sdministration, iv. 117 

Joversros Thalns, P., iii, 203 












K, Greek words begioning with XK, see 
‘under C 

XKiNo, his offices priestly, judicial, mili- 
‘tary, 1 115 ; legislation of, 117 

‘Kwroitrs centuries of, doubled, i, 54, 55; 
forming the covalry of the anny, iv, 
103 ; as judges, iv. 462 ; deprived by 
Sulla of judicfal functions, ¥. 415 

Korrs, king of the Odrysints, iii, 190, 
206, 227, 261 














amet, conquest and colonisation i, 
234, 267 

Lane, battle, iii. 15 

Leu, C, agrarian law, iv. 875, 407; 
‘memair of Seipio Mmilianus, 417 
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Leonres, friend of ©. Gracchus ¥. 
479 

Lassa besieged by Philip, 
tens 13t 
Laxroxivs, v. 203 

Lan, disposal of, by the State 1.175; 
public and private, iy, 168; occupa: 
tion, 215 

Laxp-lors, of two jugers, i. 176; as- 
‘signed to colonists, 370 

Lans Volumnius, king of Fidens, i. 239 

Larix colonies, i. 643; refractory, ii. 
363 

Lanix leegue broken ap by Gallic in- 
‘asion, 1, 291, 294; restored ia 358 
Be. 206 

Larax towns, list of i. 98, n. 1 

arms tresty with, 1.69; war with, 955 
list of confederate Latin eities, 96, 9. 
‘mixed up with Sabimes, 103; theirre- 
Tigious centres and ancient Ieagne, 
152; league with Rome, 153; decay 
of, 288; shore in Galle wat, 2705 
grievances of, 350; divisions among 
them, 356; great war with, 260; a 
Kind of civil war, 353; course ‘of, 
303; terms granted to the Latins, 
54, 866, 360; rebellion ia second 
Bamnite war, 391 

Larne, king of Latium, i. 8 

Lartox, new formation after the great 
Latio war, i. 867 

Lavrots, defeat of Romane, i. 408 

Laven, eanetuary of, 1.4 

Law reforms of Selle, v. 414 8 

Laws of the twelve tabies, i. 188 

Laws made by presedant, iv. 350 

Tuorransia, not of Greek origin, i- 
386, m2 

Leotox, oldest form, 5. 114; formation, 
S14; strength ond eolistment, iv 
107 

Lerrovs and Fulviug censorship, iv. 3¢ 

Lxvess, taken hy Romana, si. 59 

‘Leucorerea, battle, ii, 312 


‘97; 


















Lax scrata| militaria of 342n¢, it: 
import, i. 945 
‘Limerat party in the semte, 4.321 





provisions, 322, 927; violation, 343 

Tnciax land-low, revived by T° 
Gracehus, iy. 963; legality of thi 
revival, 388; the lawa dead lette: 
389, 2.1 

Lrctstax Jew against luxury, v. 134 

Laconys Crasets, C. reforms proposes 
iv. 374 

Liersius Crassus, ML, partisan of Sul: 
¥. 347, 959, 362, 363, 389 
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Licnsivs Crassus, P., consul 171 3,¢., 
obtains command against Perseus, iii, 
208; worsted by Perseus, 217, 218; 
seer Meee asin as 

‘Licnsivs Crassus, P., father woof 
C. Gracchus, iv. 382,408, 412; cam- 

gr gta Golan ane 
peat oy etna cage 
‘Spain i see 

Ancrvws Lacullus, L, war with slaves 
in Sicily, v. 144; efforts to collect a 
navy for Sulla, 278, 297 ; operations, 

Lncrsrvs Murene, L., officer under Sulla, 
‘y. 286; in second war with Mithri- 
ae cca a 

Licnsivs Nerva, pretor in Sicily in 
ee eer 

Lievmrass and Hannibal, ii. 179; ware 
with Rome, iii, 417 ff; traneferred to 
eta ey 

Tee elneaty Praia, 
Carthaginian «1 shold in 

‘Lirara captured by Romans, ii, 78 

Lis of magistrates, i. 280 

Lrrerarten, foreign, influence of, iv. 

Lrvivs “Andronicus, hymn-writer, ii, 
383; oldest Roman poet, ii. 474 

Lrvivs, C, im commandof fleet, ili. 133 ; 
battle of Coryeus, 134; naval opera- 
tions, 141, 143 

Livivs Drusus, opponent of C, Gracchus, 
iv, 472 

Liviws Dae a. ae his pai 
cit Fy opposition of the 
Gaotle: 183; death, 186 

Lrvivs Macatus, M, commander of 
Tarentum, ii. 324; loses the town, 
holds the citadel, 325 

Livrvs Salinator, M., consul 207 B.c., ii, 
383, 389, 383 “ 

Livy, as historian, i, 474; partiality, 
ii. 209 ; account of Hannibal's march 
upon Rome preferable to that of 
Peiyains BtoPaetocte area 

Locrr, surrendered to Romans, i. 632 
retaken by Pyrrhus, 532; revolt, 
272 ; siege raised, 370; surprised by 
Romans, 420; disturbances, 421 

Locanians, hostile factions, i. 458; in 
“ile wth Rome Soe 

Loccews, Roman general, y. 218 

ee See Ta be 

Tee Snes Rie a. een 
Saronite war, i, 395; taken by Sam- 
so 409; By Hosanaa0ty coon, 
B 








529; 
sicily, i, 
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Lucner, violation of, i. 76 

Lecrens, C., pretor, planders Chaleis, 
iit, 220 

Lucems, ML. commander of fest in 
third Macedonian war, ii. 216 ; sack 
of Haliartus, 219; azoused’ and 
condemned, 228 

Lecnenius Ofella, ¥. 355, 360, 363; 
death, 436 

Locuntts, see Licinius 

Lowa, colony, ii. 421, m, 4, 422 

Lusrraxtans, at_wat with Kome, iii, 
584, 389 ; subjected, 304 

Lorartus Catulus, C,,” eon 
dovents 
islands, 

Lorarivs Catulus, Q, consul of 102 
Ac. campaign against Cimbri, v. 
105; share in tattle of Vercelle, 
109; triumph, 112; death, 332 

Loxunr laws, i, 366, ir. 224, 7. 134; 
their inofBcioncy, 224 

Luxury, increased, iv. 222 

Lyorscus, iif, 221 ; outrages, 261 

Lycouras, Achean atatioman, 
181, 18 

Lysncscma, evacuated by Antiochus, 
iii 148 




















AIT, 


Macenowrs, attitnds at beginning of 
Hanmibalie war, ii 164; condition 
under Philip V., ifi, 6; rolatious to 
Greece, 99; condition wfter Persean 
var, 291; made a Roman province, 
294 

‘Macenontan war, second, motives, ii. 
3; declaration, 21; naval expedi- 
tions, 33; national war of Grocke 
against Philip, 46; amistico, 49 
battle of Oynoscephale, $4;  paace, 
61, 68, 66, m I 70, 9. 1; military 
aspect, ii. 77; political aspect, 79 

Mackoosuan war, third, iii. 186; re 
solved upon, 200 ; preparations, 208 ; 
condition of Macedonia. in begiuning 
of the war, 206,214 ; war voted, 207; 
not declared, 213; settlement of Ma- 
codonia after the war, 258, 258 

M-xxz0s, Sp.,i, 218 

Maxws, Q., pretor, prosecutes poison- 
ers, iv. 23 

Mastsrex eqaitam, i. 133 

‘Manrsteanes, general character, iv. 
76 ®. ; not liable to be deposed or im= 
Peached, 80 ; responsibility, 83; want 
Of cohesion, 87; annual change, 88 
election, 90; share in legislation, 96 : 
coereive power, 97 ; auspices, 98 

Macwesia, battle, ili. 193, 
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3MLasio, expadition to the north of Italy, 
ii, “426; eracuation of Northern 
Italy and death, 440 

AMwrstas, law of, ¥. 150; renewed by 
Sulla, 419 

ALaLIIUs, C., consul of 105 p.c., defeated 
in Gaul, v. 05 ; prosecuted, 119 

‘Manswrises of Messane, application 
for Roman halp, ii. 36 

SMasticavs, C., impeachment of members 
of the nobility for bribery, ¥. 87 

‘Mantra lex, iv. 33, 2. 1. 

Maxuus, M, {. 269; chsmpion of the 
poor, 305 ; his trial and 
tion, 306 ; his guilt and m¢ 

3lamuavs Torguatus, T., fight with Goul, 
i, 300 

Masutvs Torguatas, T,, consul of 940 

87 ; his severity to 

Maxzivs Valeo, expeditions aguinst the 
Galatians, ii. 168; march through 
‘Throc, 167 ; war in Istria, ii, 417 

Maucarcts, ae Claudius Marcellus 

SLancrvs Consorious, L., consul of 149 




















‘Mancrs Figulus, commander of fect, 
i 229, 283, 285 








217 








Banco Ly llega o 
Sines ten wien a 
‘opponent of Livica Drusue, v.17 





Aancwvs Philippns,Q.,decsives Persons, 
iii, £11 ; consul, 228; invades Mc 
donia, 230; perfidious advice given 
to Rhodians, 240, 243; unsnecessful 
war in Liguria, 420 
civ, Q., conqueror of Samnites, 

By 

Maxcivs, Q., consor of 164 Rc, ir. 38 

Maxcius Ratilus, C., first plebsian dice 
tator, i, 298; in Campania, 344 

Nanius, ©, his policy as trib. pleb., 
¥. 8; candidate for consulthip, 59: 
‘early curver, 61; new levies, 623 ex- 
pedition against Capsa, 66 "to the 
Mulucha, 67; retreat to. Cita, 70; 
second consalehip, 96; military refor- 
mer, 97; third and fourth consulships, 
100; vietory at Aque Sextis, 103; 
st Vervellz, 108; triumph, 111; a3 
statesman, "165;" sixth. consulship, 
167; twkes up arms against Satur- 
nninus, 168 ; leaves Roms, 168 5 share 
in Social war, 206 ff; date of hostility 
to Sulla, 227; alliance with Sulpi 
us, 282; flight from Rome, 236, 
318 return, $22; entry into Rome, 
329; denth, 394 ; his soventh consul- 
ship, 384, n. 2; charncter, 336 

‘Manus Bgtatius, v, 202, 218 
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Manres Gratidianus, death, v. 380 

Mazres the younger, flight, v, $21; 
‘consul, 352, 353 

‘Manxcur police, iv. 145, 301 

‘Maroxzs, massacto of ‘the inhabitants, 
iii, 180 

Manmuicr forms, iy, 225 
sivissh, ally of Carthage, ii, 315; 
overtures @ Scipio, 401; Roman 
ally, 426; joins Scipio in Atriea, 
483 | captures Syphux, 436 ; Teware 
ded, 407 ; restraltied from encroach: 
ments upon Carthage, iil, 209, 
aggressions on Carthage, 321 1; 
servility to Rome, 326; war with 
Carthage, 330; death, 348 

Massutia, relations with Rome, y. 82, 
83, a1 

Masstwa, Numidian prince, ¥. 20; 
murdered, 31 

Mastaxaaaiy son of Masinissa, 

Maruo, leador of 














iti, 360 





poison- 


ing, i. 567, iv. 231 ; vieeuo of, i, 281, 
238 
Mepore Tuticus of Capua, i. 333 
iv. 296 


Mapveat. science in Rom 

Mupionaxen, take 

Mauseros, C., ti 
nobility, v. 22, 

Manacinss, chief magistrate of Acba- 
an league, iii, 298 

Musiervs, Syrian ambassador in Rome, 











Mercexazivs, treacherous and treach- 
erously treated by their employers, 

34, n, 3, 59; mutinous, punished 
by Hamilear Barcas, 100, 102; danger 
of employing in war, 113; war of 
116; revolt in Sardinia, 120; Galli 
187, n. 1; employed by Romans, 102, 
316, 383; influence, ii 489 

Manvra, see Cornelius 

Messana, early vicissitudes, ii. 33; 
cerapied by: Homans, 30; ngage: 
ments nea 

Massexia, sett ie by Flamininus, 
iii, 129; secession from Achsean 
league, 183 

AMgratints, battle, ii, 389 ;comsequences, 
409 

MereLcs, wife of Sulla, ¥. 384 

Meret, nobility of ‘the family, iv, 
st 

Mernus Fufetius, legend of, i. 37 

Mizmerivs, Etrusear king of Latium, 
ia 

“Bictesa, son of Mnsiaisss, if. 390; king 
‘of Numidia, v.13 
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‘Mionations of Sabellian races, i. 158 

Murzanr institutions of Rome as 
affieted by frst Punic war, ii. 108 5 
of Carthage, 112 

Munrrany organization, iy. 108 

Miiranr pay introduced, i, 249; prid 
from lond tax, 268 

Mrorany tribunes, clection, i. 346, 
448 

Mens, Macedonisn, 

Muerowex, colony estab) 
imprisonment of Marius, v. 319, $20, 
ad 

Mncvctes, master of the horse to Fa 
ius Maximus, ii, 222 ; humbled, 224 

Muvcres, L., prasfectus annonm, i. 216 

Miwwores Magins, v. 217 

Mixers, Q, lying reports of vietories, 

412, 5; his triumph, 413 

Mrvocrus Thermus, Q., consul 193 2.., 
war with Ligurinns, ii. 418 

‘Miracucows phenomens asdisine wam- 

ings, i. 469, 584. See Prodigia 

Misaonwes, son of Masinissa, ii, 918 

Mirneroares V., Euergetes, relations 
to Rome, ¥. 247 

Mirurrares the Grent, character, ¥. 
248; youth, 250; conquests, 26 
disputes with Nicomedes, 253 ; first 
hostilities with Romo, 360; order 
to murder the Roman residents in 
Asia, 265; naval operation, 269, 
290 ; tyrannical government, 290, 
292; negotiations of peace, 296; 
mesting with Sulla, $05 ; second war 
with Rome, v. 422 f. 

Moacems, robbed Ly Manlius, ii, 165 

Morassians, kings of, i. 904 

Mowvmnrs, falbely interpreted, i. 293 

Moratiry in Rome, i. 056, 

‘Moroar1a, besieged ly slaves, v, 141 

Monee of the gods, worship intro- 
duced, iv, 277 

Mucws Seaevols, i. 87 

Mociws Seavola, P, consul of 199 0.4 
iv, $82, ". 2, 407, 

Muciws Seevcla, Pontifer Maximus, 
murdered, v. 355 

Mezvcia, expedition of Marius to the 
river, v. 67 

Musonwvs, L, coneal of 146 n.cy iii 
B11; defents Achienns, 312; destroys 
Corinth, 313; enmprign in Spain, 184 

Munawa, see Liciniue Marena 

‘Moravr, baetle, v.43 

Moroes, besieged by Botans, ii. 187; 
colony established, ifi. 416; taken by 
Ligurians, 422 

‘Morivenns, Campanian, in Rhegium 
punished, 3, 340 
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‘Monies, Cartheginan officer in Sicily 
ii, 818. 

Moninr of 842 1.0, i, 344 

‘Myx, battle, ii. 55, 

Myonxnsus, battle, iii, 147 

‘Myats of gods and heroes not historical, 
i, 26; wanting in Roman religion, 
i e igi 

Mvrrisrnatom, siege, 
61 














‘Namts, tyrant of Sparta, iii, 28, 46, 47, 
51, 52, 70; war with Rome, 71; 
peuee, 74; attack on Gythium, 100; 
murdered, 109 

Nuva, M, tribune, chaege against P. 
Scipio, iv. 831 

Naracaana, battle of, i, 449, see Zama, 

Nanwta, colony of, i. 456 

Nasica, see Cornelius 

Nanpactus, defended by Mtolians, i 
129, 13 

Navar allies of Rome, ii, 134 

Navat warfare, first’ undertaken by 
Rome, i, 60; in sceond Punie war, 
454 

Navy, composition of Roman, 
decay, iv. M2 

NEAPOLIS, cause of outbreak of secon 
war with Samnites, 1.382, 388; fate 
of, in civil war, v. 568 

Nevers, colony, i. 311 

‘Nepunets, capture of, iii. 361 

Nreaxon, Macedonian general, iti. 19 

Nicowenes, king of Bithynia, disputes 
with Mithridates, r. 253 

Nowitiy, origin of, i. 317; old ant 
new, 428; Roman, ii, 479; predomi- 
nance, iv. 312 3 vanity, 3175 
degeneracy, iv, 35 

Nowa, taken vy Tialians, v. 203, 219; 
obstinate resistance in elvil war, 3407 

Nowna, fate of, in civil war, v. 360 

Nonsans, C, v. 243; consul of 83 
Bio Vs B42, 358 

Noa Pompilius, logend, i 
Taw-books, 33 

Noxaytia, battle, iii, 862; war, 995 5 
defeat Of Mancinis, 999; besieged 
Uy Scipio, 406; taken, 408 

Nuswora, sottlemont afer deoth of 
‘Masiniseo, iii, 349; condition after 
destruction of Carthage, v. 125 di 
sion between Jugurtha and Adherbal, 
16; sottloment after Sugurthino war, 
8 

Noseroraxs, relation to Carthage. ji. 12 5 
‘untrust worthy auziliariesof Roms, 
x. 204 

Nesnstzo, battle, fi, 382 








ohs 




















8, 31; his 
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Occvrarrox of public Jan 
216, 368, 

‘Octavivs, ©., intercession to Ti, Grace 
clus, fr. 893; depesition, 395 

Ocravivs, On, Pers 
Samothrace, 

‘Ocrayies, Cn. consul of 87 nc, ¥. 2415 
defence of Rome against Marita and 

na, B21, 828 ; murder, 330 

‘Orricens, Roman, character, Hi. 460 ; of 
tho army, iv. 110 

Onvusiar law, i 817, 440 

‘Osrsis, iii, 231, 232, m1 

Oris, L, ix. 474, 478; prosecuted, 
v. 5, 6 % 1; Roman commissioner 

jn Namidia, 16 

Semuosns, mies, v. 982 

“Oppivs, C., his samptuary law, ii, 290 

Orpins, Q) deteatal by Mithridates, x 
259, 268 

‘Gatos of Cato, iv. 292 

‘Oxvwras, son of Jugurtha, x. 204 



































Pacovms Culavius of Cupua, i, 260, 
262, 

‘Pxeoenasry in Romo, iv. 230 

Pazoroins, see Neapolis 

Patscr, sanctuary of, v. 140 

‘Panormes, buttlo, ii. 76, 77. 

Parutacowa, claimed by Mithridates, 
v. 253 

Psviatax family annals, 
al 

Parinres Carbo, C, trib. pleb. 131 3.0, 
iv. 412, 420, v.68 

Pavimics Carbo, Cn., consul of 113 2.0, 

= defeated by Cimbr, ¥. 91 

‘Parians Carbo, Ca,, consul of 89 2.0, 

tis activity, 41, 848, 351, 

358, 330, 386, 397, 399, 388 

Partergs Cursor, Li, dictator 325 3.c, 
hia dispute with Fabius Rullianus, 
380; victories 0f,400; cons, 315 Bic 
407 ; dictator 309 u.c, 419 ; cons. 293, 
469 

Panws Mutilus, v. 203, 218; 
367 

Pavora, colony established, 

Pastures, comm 

Parana, in Ly 

Parnes conscript 

Patarcraw oxclusireness, i, 466 

Paratcrans,i.111; all-powerful in early 
republic, 140 

Parows, relation to elients, 5. 110 

Paro auetoritae, 1 135, 371 

Pavsisrmarus, defeated, iii. 140 

Pav-of eoldiers, i. 150), 2 

Prasawray in the old’ time, iv, 217; 
‘Romar, 363, 365 


i, 470, 471, 











death, 
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| Pevcasan rogation for prosecution of 


‘Vestal virgins, v. 126 

Prioronnescs, ‘condition in ' srcoud 
Macedonia, war, ii. 10; settlement by 
Flam iniaue, 74,75; conditionon return 
of Achean exiles, 301 

Prema, taken by Rhodiaus, ii. 60 

Penaaseum, attacked by Antiocha: 
144 

Prarmexa, Myiv. 436, v 203 

Puusevs, character and policy, ii. 195 ; 
shrinks from war with Romo, 209 
aogotiutes an armistico, 211; fuin 
hourtedness, 215; fortifies pass of 
Tempe, 216 ; victorious at Callicinus, 
217; wt Phalanna, 218 ; operations in 
Myria and Axolia, 2265 abancona 
‘Tempe, 231; maligned by, Roman 
historiuns, 283, x. 2; attempts to 
form a coalition against, Rome, 23 
rofasea Gallic mercanarias, 24 
allianea with Gentins, 242; defented 
at Pydna, 248; conduct, during the 
battle, 251; Bight, 252; alleged 
eruelty, 268, . 1; capture, 254; 
days, 29 

Pernuiivs, the pretor, destroys pre- 
tended law-books of Nama, i. 33 

Pernutos, tribune, atteck ‘upon the 
Seipios, iv. 326 

Prrrervs, Ga., bravery, ¥. 106 





























Puawmas, Atolian captain, aii, 128, 
310 

Puatanna, battle, ifi. 218 

PHatanx, Macedonian, 1. 514, iii. 58 





Puanos, island, takon, ii. 142 
Parup of Mucedoain, relations with 
Hannitel, i, 277, 441; hie mistaken 
poliey. 278; character and policy, 
409, iii.6; expedition into Asis, 11; 
atticks Greek towns, 12; captures 
Samos, 13; campaign in Asia, 19 
on the Hellespont. 17; fovasion of 
Attien, 27, 29 ; preparitions forcam~ 
paign 199 mc.,1 ; successful opera. 
tions, 32, 33.36; ‘tranesetions ‘with 











Nabis, 51; defeat at Cymoseephulee, 
54; assiots Rome in war with Natis, 
11: policy in Syrian war, 103; atti- 





tude in Syrian war, 118, 127, 199 ; 
expelled from Athamanin by | Aro- 
inne, iii, 109; his hi after 
the Syria war, iii, 188; charges 
brought against him in the senate, 
190 ; preparations for war with Rome, 
191, expedition to. Mount Hanmi, 

trinsphintation of tribos from 











ice vera, 192; kill 
triue, 196 
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Pminoctis, Mecodonian goneral, iti, 26 ; 
‘Macedonian commander of Corinth, 
iii, 16 ; takes Argos, 47 

‘Puiroperaen, ii, 28; campsign against 
Nabis, 101; policy, 14, 177, 1785 
death, 183 


‘Poca, sack by Romans, iil, 149 
Puente, in Epirus, aecked, if, 137 
Puceniciax colonies, ii. 4; friendly ro- 
lations to one another, 11 
Picexow, setiled by Romans, 
Pury, definition, iv. 255 
Prxantus, L., mmsaseres the inhabitants 








125 





Prats, besieged, v. 200 
‘Praacy, prevalenes of, v. 262, 309 
Prats of Hlyria, 14m. 2, 
142 
Pram reinforced, ili. 421, 9. 4 
Presvnow, colony established, iif, 416 
Pracmerns, colony, ji. 135; after battle 
‘Trobia, fi. 102; taken by Gauls, 
jrengthened, 416 
Pravtiaw Papirinn law, ©. 212, 994 
Pravares, legate of Metellus Pius,v, 926 
Prameraws eligible to the consulship, i. 
830); to the other magiatracias, 334 j 
admiasion of, to senate,137,, condition 
in early republic, 140; admitted to 
priest]y offices, 448 
Prrmscrres, i. 207, 371 
Pazns, origin of, i. 47, 109 : not included 
in eosembly of curiz, 114 ; reeogni- 
tion of, ns & constituent part of Roman 
people, 183, iv. 214 
Purminivs, atrocities at Loeri 
his punishment, 424 
Prxvearos, prince of Ilyrin, Hi. 39 
Porrett4y aw foratolitionof imprison 
rent for debt, i. 444 
Porrny, popnlar, i 671 
Poxsoxrra, alleged wholeeslo, i, 567: 
practised by matrons, iv. 234 ; alleged 
frequency of, 234 
Pouce, iv. 141; nocturnal, 143; mar 
et, 145 
PourinaTus, Rhodian patriot, his fate, 
iii, 267 
Pourros, imtecuraey, fi. 172, 174,201, n. 
215, ,1,222,232,m.1, 385, n.1,348; 
partiality, 208;omigsions,ii. 213, n. 2; 
his value, 244, 291, mt. 1 injustice to 
Perseus, ii. 282, 2. 2, 261 ; policy as 
hipparchus, 264; exiled, 266; inter- 
‘cession for his countrymen, 300 ; good 
services to Greece, 513 
Pourxesipas, Syrian admiml, defeated 
bby Romans, ii. 134, 140, 146, 167 
Poxrmvies Silo, Marsiaa general, ¥. 
207, 242 ; death, 243 
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POS 

Pomras, A.,trib. pleb, v. 124 

Pomrurus, Cn., partisan of Sulls, ¥. 345, 
363, 357, 959, 368, 369; triumph, 
370; ambition, 438 

Ponreius, Q., treaty -with Numantia, 
iti, 997 

Pournivs Rufus, Q., consul of 88 Bc, 
murdered by his troops, v. 312 

Poursivs Strabo, Cn, ‘campaign in 
‘Pieenum, ¥, 208; consulship in 69 nc, 
218, 244, 245 equivocal conduct, 313, 
317); defence of Rome against Marius 
and Cinna, 324 

Pomrosivs, friend of ©. Graccbus, iv, 














419 
Pouroxtes Veiontanus, T., leader of ir- 
regnlary, ii, 918 


Poxrrrcns, ae historiographers, i. 108, 
n,; ay stato astronomers, iv. 295 








Powrres, C., Samnite general, i 296, 
800 ; led in triamph, 472 


Poweros, kingdom of, v. 247 
Pornuus ,C., recalled from 
exile, ¥. 6 


Pornxros Lene, M., dispute with 
‘sonnta,i1i,202; embassy to Antiochus 
Epiphanes, 270 

Popttres Lateas, M., consul of 139 2, 
campaign in Spain, fii. 388; war 
with Lizurians, 422 

Porrctivs Lanas, P,, consul of 132 8.¢, 
iv, 450 

Porticora, ee Valerines 

Porotarion of Italy after the establish- 
‘ment of Roman supremacy, 
of Rome, 550, 
nibalic war, it, 160 

Porovowia, battle, i. 477 

Poronns, change in the meaning of the 
word, i, 326 

Ponerax laws, iv. 307 

Ponctvs Cato, M., wat in Spai 
‘at Thermopyle, 125 ; intereession for 
Rhodes, 969; for Aeheun exiles, 300; 
hostility to Cnrthege, 327 £.; oldest 
Latin prose writer, iv, 202; political 
creed, 314; opposition to Scipios, 
B24; cenaorahip, 334; poticy, 33 
charicter, 386 ; foreign policy, 353 

Poncrvs (aio, M., coneul of 89'5.c,, ¥. 
213 

Ponsra, i. 87 : war, 92 

Ponrexts, iv. 269 

‘Poswostss, biographer of Perseus, 
242 

PosToures, A. eruelty of, i. 235 

Postowrvy Albinus, A., defeated by 
‘Tugurtha, v, 34; murdered Ly his 
troops, 216 
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08 

Posromus Albims, L., defeated by 
the Gatule i. 271 

Posrmars Albinus, Sp. given up to the 
Samniter, |. 398 

Postouacs Albinus, Sp., consul of 110 
cy in Jugurthine war, v.33 

Postosaus, L., Roman smbaseador in 
‘Tarentum, i. 496 

Posremis, M., stoned by his troops, 

Peeroson Prego M, dish 
osToMI7s Pyrgensis, M., dishonest con~ 
trator, 918 tial ponihmort, 

20 

Poraxria, colony established, iii 416 

Prevesrs, hostile to Rome, i. 292; its 
‘alleged conquest by T, Quinetius Cin- 
cinnatus, 292; treaty with Rome 
after thegreat Latin war, 364; loyalty 
in Hannibalie war, ii, 266 ; ‘siege in 
civil war, v. 364, 397, 380; taken, 364 

Puartor,: office established, i. 581; 
‘opened to plebeians, 372, iv. 118 ff} 
umber raised by Sulla, ¥. 409 

Prarorian formule, iv, 121 

‘Pruesrcy offices reorganized by Sulla, 
¥. 410 

‘Paugsrs, status, iv. 261; election, 262; 
oral qualification, 263 ; election of, 
v. 120 

Prisons of war ransomed, fi 18; ex 
‘hanged, 99, 241; refusal'to ransom, 
249, 261 

Privareenne in first Punic war, ii. 98 

Pauvaawom punished for revolt, i. 874 

Pnopiira, i128, 198, 190, n.'2; nocd. 
‘for political purposes, 204, 89 

Pnonooation, frst of office, i. 884, tit 
‘80, m. 1, iv. 79; dangors of, 310 

Prose Titerature, iv. 201 

Paosnevrions, iv. 138 

Provinens, iv. 197 

Paovmiceat governors, 

Puvaus, king of 




























Punic works, exccated by soldiers, v. 
$9, 0.7 

Puntitraw law, §. 186; of 889 ne. 870 

Puauauivs Paria, Q., consul $39 ne, 
370, $83; cons. 31 

Poste’ war, first, i. 
peaco, 106, character of tho war, 108; 
effect on power of Carthage, 115; 
recond, 143 ; character, 158 ; negoti- 
ations for perce, 438; terms of 
‘peace, 456; significance, 450; dimia- 
ished importance of navy, 464; time 
of serviaa extended, 465; plunder 
allowed, 467 5 third, iii, 920 
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Pumiovs, leader of Lusitanians, iii. 884 

‘Powimuntewts, iv. 185 

Prova, battle, fi, 249 

‘Pregnvs, curly life, i. 504; as king of 
Fpiras, 605; character, 508, plan 
509; arrival at Tarentum, 611; 
‘vanes on Rome, 623: in Sicily, 528 : 
return to Italy, 682 ; to Greve, 584; 
death, 585 











Quassmo repetandaram, i 

Quastionns, iatroduetion, iv. 131; per- 
pene, 132 

Quastonsmr, established, i, 207; in- 
erensed from two to four, 225; judi 
cial, iv, 126, m. 6; numbers raised by 
Sulla, 7. 408 

Quixcttvs Flamininus, L., naval opera- 
tions in second Macedonian war, iii 
44, 60 

Quixerrus Flemininus, T., consul 198 
Bc, iii. 38; hie family end. political 
opinions, 59, 79; foress pass of Aous, 

+ 42; attacks Atrax, 43; negotiations 
of pauco with Philip, 48; proclaims 
independence of Grote, 68; attacks 
Nobis, 72; his settlement ‘of Pelo- 
ponnesus, 74, 75, 76; triumph, 90; 
policy with regard to Nabis, 76, 103, 
2.8} diplomatic mission 10 
101, 102; his policy, 132, 8. 1} 
concerned in Hannibal's death, 18° 


his Greck policy, 176, 188," 184) 
intrigue with Demetrius, a 
Philip, 198 


Quixcnus, T., compelled to command 
the mutinoors of 842 n.c, i, 346 




















Rasowws, tribe of, 3.24, 64 

Rawoux plain, battle, v. 100 

Ru-msorion to consulship within ton 
years forbidden, 

Rout. period unbistorical, 

Reonats, battle of lake, i $9, 100 

Reaurus, see Atiliue 

‘Renics, fondness of Romans for, i. 16 

Revsaionof Romans, i, 32, 552; meaning 
‘and character, 117; nbsonce ‘of myths, 
118; of images, 119; definition, i 
252; province of, 254; of fi 
state, 269: controlled by civil autho. 
ay, 2€1; political character, v. 
1 

Ravioiows festival for proptiating tho 
ols, ii 382 

RUPRESuNTATIVE system, ot diesen 

in antiquity, ¥. 896 ; approaches to 
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‘Repuutic established, i. 127 

Resrowsmmuiary of magistrates, 
enforced by Sulla, v. vais 

‘Ruma Silvia, i. 14 

Rueorea occupied by Romans, i. 616: 
seized, 618; eapture by Romans, 040 

Ruopes iii, 6,11; conflicting interests 
with Pergamum, 160; out of favour 
in Rome, 200; policy in third Mace 
donian war, 239 ; proffered mediation, 
241, 248; threatened with war by 
Rome, 269; humbled, 270 ; Beclity 
in Mithridatic war, v. 362; rovistauee 
to Mithridates, 267 

RuopiaNs, policy, ii 83; defeated near 
Ephesus, 140; vistorious at Aspen 
tus, 149 

Roane, iv. 115 

‘Roman diplomacy, insidious character 

inthe internal affairs of Greece, 

100, 132m, 1 

Roman policy towarde Perseus, ii.218 ; 
in Greece, 172, 173, 174, 175, 181, 
182, 164 

Roms, importanco of ita central posi- 
tion, ii, 463 

Romwunus, legend of, i. 6 f.; examina~ 
Mion of Legend, 145 legislation of, 
3 





885 














Rormivs, P., consulof 182 nc, iv. $29 
Ruriuus’ Lupus, consul of 99 mc, vr 


201 ; earnpaign agaiast Italians, 305, 
206 





Reriures Rufus, under Motellus in Nu- 
midia, v. 45, 46; prosecution, 173 


Sanmatuuns the trae Italiane, 
Saurens, map 


335 





108, 886; final subjection, 473 ; cone 
founded with Samnites, fi. 419, 1, 
Sacre apring, i. 
Sacrirrors, human, in Rome, if. 128 
Sacrtpontis, battle, ¥. 353 
Sacosancrrras of tribunes, i. 160 
Sacuxtom, allignee with Rome, ii 
155; restored by Romar 
Sararia betrayed to Marcellus, ii, 358, 
Swuassans subdued by Ap. Clauiite 
ii 4 
Saxust, as historian, v.27, 40, m. 2, 45, 
1.2, 47,23, 49,.1, 58, 1, 5,1, 
56, m.2, 67, n. 3, 10, m0 1, A 
Saurros, save leader, ¥, Lal 
Swoeere war, first, i, 885 ff; second, 
382; peace, 426; third, 453} causes, 
4585 sa conrse, 472; termsof peace, 
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SEM 

Sascuresin allianco with Ronie 354 2.c., 

295, 836; social and political in~ 

titutions, 387; theireonquests, $38 : 
aititude in civil war of Marians and 
Sallaniuns, v. 325; last battle, 61; 
massacre by Sulla, 365, 

Samos captured by Philip V. of Mace 
donia, i 13 

Sanpit4, dependency of Carthage, i.13 5 
revolt of Carthaginian mercenaries, 
120; surrendered to Rome, 121 
uring Hannibulic war, 269, 276; 
wars and reduction, jit, 425; as a 
Province, iv. 206 

‘Sararcox, rebellion of, i. 402 

Seronarvs, P, trib. pleb.,iv. 403 

Satonsrvus, éee Appaleius 

Scarpams, battle, iti, 310 

Scraxcus, neglected in Rome, iv. 294 

Scrmo Amiliamas, iii, 362; Degetion 
‘ions with Mxsinissa, $49; elected 
consul to conduct the war” against 
Numaatis, 403; siege of Numan 
Vin, 405 capture, 4065 policy, ir. 
497, 410, fF; death, 416 ; exceptional 
fonduees' of the chase, 281, 1, iv. 
407 fE. 

Scin10 Barbatus, ae Comelius 

Scrnio Nasica, P., consul of 188 ».c.5 
‘opposed to Ti..Gracctus, ir. 403 ; his 
mission to Asia, ¥. 7, . 1 

Sciniomie family,” aggrandisement, iy. 
321 

Scurtos, family influence in Spein, ii. 
848; prosecution of Publias and Lu 

7. $26 

Scnima, public clerks, their functions, 
445 

Szoxesiow, frst, i. 143; cause off 1475 
jecond, 104 ; Inst, 447 

Sroxps, in conflict with Rome, fi. 381 

Bearers, betrayal of Carthaginians, ii. 
44; besieged by Carthaginians, 58 

Suiwcmm, kings of Syria, chamcter, 
iii, 10 

Sruxveus, king of Syria, iii. 238 

Suuz-tavparion of Romans, ii. 66, 2, L 

Smernowiax laws of C. Gmcehus, iv. 
4518; effect, v, 114 

Smurnonivs Ascllio, A. pretor of 89 
B.c., murdered, v, 223 

Snwcpnonivs Graechius, C., iv. 458 ff: 
education, 439; quaestor in Sardinia, 
439, m. 2; eloquence, 443; projected. 
reform, 445; death, 478, 

SemrRonius Gracehus, Ti., vi 
‘with corps of armed’ slave 
defeat and death, 329 

Snurnoivs Gracelius, ‘Ti, treaty with 
Spunish towns, iii, $80 ; reduetion of 
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Sardinia, ifi, 425; his monumental 
picture, ibid. n. 2; consorship 169 


ne, iv. 38, 
Suwznonies Graschus, Ti, iv. 374 


his father and grandfather, 376; his 











mother, 379; his youth, 379; pro- 
posals, 383 opposition to his plans, 
391; death, 403 


Seupnostvs Longas, Ti., cons, 218 x:c., 
ii. 167; operations in Sicily, 184 
junction with Scipio, 185 

Smcenonrus Longus, Ti., consul of 194 
Be, unsuccessful against Gauls, 
aid 

Ssurzonws Tnditenas, C,, consal of 
129 x0, iv. alt 

‘Suva, colony established, i. 47 

Sexate, origin of, i, 23; number of 
members, 24 ; inerensed, 54, 57; ill- 
treatment by Tarquin, 90; position 
in regal period, 115; in’ repablic, 
194; its patrician character, 138; 
extraordinary reconstitution’ by a 
ietacor in Hannibalic war, ii, 280; 
preponderance, 470, 482; ongani: 
ation, iv, 43%; finaneial basiness, 
47; public works, 40 ; foreign affairs, 
62, 68; military administration, 53 ; 
provincial, 66 ; judicial, 66; religious, 
48; legislative, 00;' elective, 62; 
composition, 653 control of magi- 
strates, 89; control of floanees, 164 ; 
growing power, 311 ; government by, 
Sar ay reorganized ty Sully, ¥, 
403 

roma order, 

Smearons, election of, i, 24, 196) die- 
tinctions, iv. 320; restored by Salln 
to judicial fanetiona, r. 415 

Snxciian Gauls attack Arretiom, de 
font, Romans, 




















at 
Snermom, battle, i466 
Supords Looiua of Capua, i. 399 





Seectvs Catling, Ly alleged cruelty, 
381 

Suen, ‘the colossal. encountered by 
Romana in Afries, 87, . 1 

Senrontos, Q., chamictrn, 218; attack 
-on Rome, r. 324; against Sulla, 350; 
in Spain, 371 

Srrutiax law, of Servilius Cerio, v. 
117; of Servilius Glaucia, v. 119 

iurus, C. defeated by slaves in 
Sicily, v. 148 

Senvi0s Capo, eamprien in pein, 
i. 

Sravii10s Cepio, Q. consul of 108 n.c, 
capture of Tolosa and its treasure, 
93); defeated, 95; prosecution, r. 
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Senvnucs Cepio, Q., questor 103 n.c., 
¥, 149; prosecution, 151; opponent, 
of Drums, 179, 180; defeated in 
social war, 207 

Senviutes Glancis, v. 152: death, 167 

Senvrues, Q., proconsul, killed at 
‘Asealum, ¥. "198 

Senvivs Tullius, legend of, i. 81; con 
stitution, 63, 68; treaty with Latins, 
69 

‘Sesros, fi. 140 

Suwees, iv, 301 

Sexrrvs L.,colleagueof C.LiciniusStolo, 
1,815; story of his wife, the daughter 
of M. Fabius Ambustus, 317 

Stsruune books, i. 74, 79, ii, 129, 
212, 247, iv. 267 

Story, original inbatitents, ii, 22; 
settlements of Greeks and Cartha~ 
ginians, 23; Carthaginian conquests, 
25; under Roman supremacy, 284; 
as’a province, iv, 206 ; decay, 
208 

‘Siero, congress of Achiean League, iii. 
“4 




















‘Sma, naval battle, it. 145 

‘Suroi operations of Romans, ii. 84 

‘Suxvessa, colony established, 1. 453 
1115; affects on ‘morals, iv. 





Staves levied for soldiers, #1 249, iv. 
218; influence on society, 280; treat 
meut, of, 240 pastoral, 425 

Suave labour, at the time of the Liei- 
nian Tawa, i. 9295 competition of, 
iv. 367 

Suave war, first in Sicily, iv, 424 ; 
‘sseond in Sicily, +. 138%. 

Bocas, was, x. 100 f.; vitel nature of 
the otruggic, 193; strength of both 
ideo, 164; nime of allies, 195; or- 
gnniaution and lenders, 108 ; contina- 
ation after peeifeation of the greater 
part of Italy, 242, 264 

Socratwe Chrestor, t. 257 

Somnioxten, romanes of, i, 425 ; death, 
436, 0. 2 

Sona, revolt of colony of, i 402, 2. 2; 
recoverad, 412 ; colonised, 454 

Sostonaes, “Achean captain, iii. 811 

Spar, Phonician settlements, i. 145 ; 
Carthaginian conquests, 146 ; opera: 
tions in, under Cn. 
Roman conquest of, 308, 401 
of country and inhabitants ii, 
character of Roman ware, 375 

‘Spavis wars, effect, iv, 338 

Seanta, assaulted by Flaminina 
73; incorporated in Achean league, 
109 ; disturbed state, 175; massacre, 
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spe TEU 
178; exiles restored by Achman | with Marius, 232; democratic agita- 
Teague, 178 tion, 283; ' motion in farour of 


Seaxprvs, leader of mutinous Cartha- 
Binian mercenaries, i, 117 

SPOLIA opie, i, 239 

Sraroes historia, i 662; publi, 

03 

Srarers in Rome, 
ir, 802 

Surverss, Carthaginion, ii. 15, 

‘Sous, first meeting with Marius, v. 
69; embassy to Bocchus, 74; share 
in Social war, 204, m1, 208, 217 5 
ate of hostility to Marius, 227; 
early career, 227; pratorship, 228; 
consul of 88 p.c., 233; march upon 
Rome, 239; first ‘attempt at reform 
‘of constitution, 229, 237 ; settles 
disputas about Cappadocia, 255; poli- 
tical and military position on outbresk 
of Mithridatic war, 273; character 
a general, 274; siege of Athens and 
Pireus, 277 ; campaign in Bectia, 


i. 564; pavement, 























283, 203; ‘mooting with Archoleus, 
298; with Mithridates, 305; return 
from Asia, 210; negotioticas withthe 


‘on his retura from the Mithri- 
ic war, 239 ; his concession to the 
uullice, 348; victory over Norbanue, 
349; ‘battle before Romo, 361; mas- 
enero of prisoners, 365;  proserip- 
ions, 872, 388 ; vindictivencee, 379; 
dictator, 382; restoration of the 
constitation, 388 #.; treatment of 
Italians, 392, 898; “colonies, 393; 
aw itizons, 308; abolition of corn 
reatomtion of cen 




















organ 
of senate, 403 of tho magistrates, 
408; tribuneship, 411; courte of 
Jaw. 414; laws affecting respon 
sibility of magistrates, 418: law de 
aiestate, 419; triumph, 430; finan- 
cial measuree, 482; resignation of 
dictatorship, 438; private life, 443 ; 
inet and Genth, 448 funeral, 450; 
character, 451 

Svxricivs Galba, P. iii, 26, m. 1; ex- 
edition against. Philip V. of Mace- 
Conia, 26, 27. 29; negotiations with 
Aiolinns, 31; advance, 32; narra- 
tive of his cempaign, 82, ».4; Roman 
ambassador to Antiochus, $3, 95 

Swrricius Galba, Ser, campaigns and 
‘atrocities in Spain,’ iti, 386; trial, 
388 

Suircis Gallus, alleged prediction 
of eclipee, iii, 249; Roman com- 
missioner at Sardes, 277 

Scumews Rufus, P.,'v. 225; alliance 

















‘Marius, 234; death, 237 

Suaervacy laws, ir, 145, 228 of Sulla, 
veAIT 

Suw-piar of Catana, iv. 295 

Surensramion, foreign, i, 36 
ii, 238, 2465 foreign int 
Rome, 321 

SureieM, capture of, by Camillus, i, 
290, 291; colonised, 291; attacked 
by Etruscan league 311 2., 415 

Srpmax, war with Carthege, ii, 31 
relations with Scipio, 402; alliance 
with Carthage, 426; capturel by 

goblins, 438 a 
SIRACUSE, preponderance in Sicily. ii, 
De vane ihe death of the giter 
Dionysius, 28 ; rovolutfon after death 
of Hiero, 292; couater-rerolution, 
297; military resources, 800; cap: 
tured by Marcellus, 310; treatment, 
312 

Sxnta, kingdom, extent, ii, 8; neutra- 
lity in second Macedonian war, 81 

Swen war, decided on, iii, 110; de- 
clared, 123 ; naval ope 


Roman, 


fuced into 




















Tapecsanra lex, iv. 310 
Tammerem, carly hint of i, 406; 
"488; Roman aggression re. 

Pelle, 489; attack on Thani, 499; 
rejection of Roman demands, 404 
failure of Roman plan to obtain pos 
seation with tho nid of aristocratie 
arty, 498; surrnder, 588; earren- 
lered to Hannibal, ii. 323 ; retaken, 
168 

Taraover, war with, i. 207 

Tanaotsres Prisens, legend, i. 81; his 
political changes, 54 ; wars, 59; de- 
scent, 60 

‘Tasaormres Superbus, legend. i. 71. 77 : 
chronology, 78; Greek colouring of 
Tegend, 78, 80 ; expulsion, 81 

Tavmununs, fi. 179 

‘Taxiues, general of Mithridntes, v. 284, 
288 

Texaxox, battle, f.129 

‘Tatra, pass fortified by Porseus, si, 

‘Teocries, care of, iv, 162 

‘Tenewtitran Inw, 1. 187 

‘TenuxTivs Culleo, Q., law for mgulating 
the admission of new citizens, iv. 36 ; 
Prator, 320 

‘Ternwids Varro, C., cons, 216 2, ii, 
229, 231, 243;"aetion in Etruria, 377 

‘Tera, queen of Tilyris, ii, 188 
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vRU var 
‘Tevrowss, their nationality, v.87; de ) Tarmvs urbone, lower in dignity than 
feat at Aqua Soxtin, 103 the rustic tribes. by tho admission of 
‘Tuara, capture of, v. 55 now citizens, i. 436 


‘Twwnns, treatment by Romans, 
‘punished by Salla, v. 202 
Twacnacr, attacked’ by Philip V. 

36 





220; 








‘Taropmrisscus, Rhodian admiral, ii. 18 

een Te of Hamilear, fi. 60; 
opt ans, 76 

‘Tamura, pass forced, iil, 1265 





‘Tuxssitx, setilomentafter second Mace- 
donian' war, iii, 69; invasion by 
Romans, 215 

‘Tuoas, Aiolian captain, iii, 107, 110 

‘Tuomun law, ¥. 9, 0.2 

‘Tunace, wars, v. 86 

‘Tunasramncs, battle, ii, 294; effect, 
210, 217, 218, 219 

‘Tuunn, saved by Rome from Lucanians, 
4, 482; attacked by Tarentum, 493 

‘Trnicrves, strike of, | 443, 

‘Twsve, treaty with Rome after the great 
‘Latin wat, i. 366 

‘trem, engagement, ii, 180 

Tiokaxes, king of ‘Armenia, v. 205, 
260 

‘raven, x. 92 

‘Tmvorz0%'s victories, fi 28 

‘Trims, tribe of, i. 24, 54 

‘Termes, C., highwayman, v. 141 

‘Tenis, 6., condemned, v. 169 

‘Tovosa, insurrection, ¥. 92; sanctuary 
‘nad treasure, 93 

‘Tranmions, character of, i. 17 

Tuassarive Goal, establishment. of 
Toman dominion, v. 82 

‘Trnparios, v. 219 

Tamms, bottle, ii, 187; locality of 
Vaile, 189, » 2; effects, 190, 104 

‘Trrnenstrvs, quastor 142 0.., i, 205 

‘Tames, patrician, i, 112, 114; first 
‘addition of to the origiaal territory 
in $87 m0, wfter the conquest of 
Veii, 252; second addition in 958 
ne., 2053 urban and rural, iv. $38, 
361; creation cf now ufter the great 
Latin war, 368, 302, 402; more. new 
‘tribes, 454 

‘Temowxsof the people, creation, i. 142; 
data of enention, 145; number, 148 : 
mode of lection, 148, 186 
ves, 149: personal invilabiity, 
150; jurisdiction, 204; offiee, iv. 
167 #; as public prosecutors, 171 ; 
legislative functions, 178 : abuse of 
ower, 176; power reduced by Sulla, 
x. 41 fl 

Tunes militem consulasi potestate, 
4213 
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Trmvros, iv. 151; abolished, 159 

Tmiocara, stronghold of slares in Sicily, 
143 

‘Tareas coveted by nobility, i 

‘Tarmaevint cxpitales, iv. 142 

‘Trrouvins for the assigament of and 
by the law of Ti. Graechos, iv. 384, 
400 

‘Trosan descent of Romans, i. 4 

‘Tarpuoy, slave king, ¥. 144 

Touts Hostiling, legend, i. 38, 38; his 
identity with Romulus, 41 - 

Toreuats Silanus, T., trial for loss of 
Vaga, v.64 

‘Tuscutiag, rebellion during second Sam- 
nite war, i. 39) 


Trwpanis, battle, 


a7 











Unnaw population of Rome, iv, 360 

Uscana besiege, i 125,427 

Unica, partial ‘independence, ii. 11; 
faithful to Carthago im war of mer- 
eenaries, 117; revolt, 118: besieged. 
by Seipio, 480); siege raised, 437 


Vapnyontaw lake, battle, 1.477 

Vaoa, v. 43; rise against Roman 
garrison, 53. 

Vaanian femily, chronicles, ii. 125 

Vauamian laws, charter of the republic, 
i, 126; lnw of appeal, 204 

Vatanian Honatiay laws, i. 202, 204 

Vauenn, their connexion ‘with story of 
Sabine war, i. 102, 106 

‘Varmmivs Antias, mendacity, i 
1; 126, m1 

Vaxumwvs Corvus, ¥., fight with Gaul, 

300 

‘Varaniws Flyecus, Le, consul of 195 
nc, Vieterious Over Gale, iii, 414 

Varenws Flacous, L, famen of Mure, 
consul of 131 2.0, iv, 435, 

Varertos Flacous, L., consul of 88 2.c., 
expedition against Mithridates, 
295 ; murder, 301 

‘Varznins Flaceus, I. the elder, v. 239, 
m2 

‘Varznis Flaeens, 1, 
384, 1 

Varznvs Messsla, M., cons. 263 n.c., 
hhis alleged vietory at Messina anc 
the picture oft i the curia, fi. 43, n. 

Vatanivs Poplicots, dictator, i. 127 

Vacenius Tappo, C., iv. 110,n, 2 

‘Vamax law do maicstate, v. 188 








39, 











interrer, v. 








INDEX, 


VaR 

Vantvs, Q, trib. pleb. 90 9.0. v. 188, 
199; exiled, 228, 

Vanno, se Terontius 

‘Vans, i 171; carly ware unhistorical, 
173; its greatness, 241; last war 
‘with Rome, 245 ; charactor of tha 
legend, 250, 252 tance of eon- 

53, 261 ; alleged plan of emi- 

gration to, 308 

Vaexavnom, taken, v, 204 

Vewwsta, colony, i. 473; taken by 
Tialiane, v, 200; by Romans, 219; 
reconguored, 243 

Vironui, battle, v. 108 

‘Vaesrat, vinging, v.124; proseention of 
‘threo westals 113 nc, "128 fE; con 
nexion with national calamities, 130 

‘Verrenans, iii. 208, ir. 109, 110 

Verrios Cato, v, 202, 206, 214 

Vasrrivs, 'T, slaveowner, ¥. 138 

Virus, P., consal 199 nc, his pre- 
tended victories, ii, 99,m. 1; Roman 
ambassador to Antiochus, 93; meet- 
ing with Hannital, 94, 9 

Vanointa, story of, i. 194 

‘Vrriatis, ii, 987, 389 ff; murder, 398 

Varavvius Vaceas of Fundi, i. 374 

Vocowtan law, iv. 228 

VotaTenne, siege by Sulla, v. 367 

Votsctaw wars, |: 156,161, 163, 21,236 

‘YVousnsn, revolution in, 1.479} Roman 
interferenes, 480 
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Wan, 08 a source of profit, i, 330; 
‘ont Iaw of, 492; rights of, in 







aly 
‘effect on national wealth, ti. 108: 
overs tast for tho constitution of a 
state, 144 

War bsoty, trentment of, fi. 354 

Wansans, anciant and modern, i. 354 

War indemnities, ir. 152 “ 

‘Wane spirit and trade compatible, 
HB 

‘Waren supply in Rome, iv. 14 

Leche see eet) . 

Wierrame, first, of Roman army in 
rouxs, publie, iv. 50, 150, 

Wouxpsp men rarely meationed, i471, 
2.3 











Xanrurerys, Greek officer in Cartha- 
nian service, ii. 70; his alleged 
freatmont by Carthaginians, 71, % 1 








Zacywrmus, annexed by Romans, 
131 

Zaua, battle, i. 449 5 siege, 7. 88 

‘Zuxonivs, officer of Mithridates, ¥. 291 
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